











APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


RAMBLES AROUND RIO DE FANETLRO. 


IO DE JANEIRO, “ River of January,” is 

the apparently inapposite designation of the 
capital of Brazil, and by far the largest city in South 
America. Until quite recently, it was supposed to 
rank as third among the cities of the New World. 
In the absence of any authentic census the popula- 
tion was vaguely estimated at 600,000, 500,000, and, 
until within four or five years, at 400,000 or more ; but 


later and probably more accurate estimates place it | 











| terms, are unknown. No great harbor in the world 
| has so magnificent an entrance as this landlocked 
| and mountain-girt bay. At dawn we pass the bold 
| headland of Cape Frio, whose lighthouse forms a 

beacon for voyagers from the north. In two or three 
| hours the Coast Range is visible. Its height is not 
| more than from sixteen hundred to three thousand 
| feet ; but the sides are so precipitous, and they rise 
so sharply from the water's edge, that the altitude 





ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR, 


at about 260,000. The name was first applied to 
the fine bay, then to the city which grew up upon its 
shore, and, finally, also to the province in which it 
is situated. 

If we go from New York by a not over-swift | 
Steamer, twenty-eight days, according to schedule 
time, will bring us over the five thousand one hun- 
dred and forty miles to Rio de Janeiro. We sailed 
in October ; but, having crossed the equator, that 
four weeks has taken us from our northern autumn | 
to a southern tropical summer, although Rio lies | 
almost exactly under the Tropic of Capricorn, in a 
zone where summer and winter, in our sense of the | 
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seems much greater. Through this granite range a 
narrow channel seems to have been riven, beyond 
which opens an expanse of water as smooth as an 
inland lake, inclosed by mountains, whose blue sum- 
mits bound the horizon. 

The entrance to the bay is hardly a third of a 
mile in width. On one side the rounded or truncated 
hills rise to a height of a thousand feet ; on the other 
they culminate in the Pao de Assucar, or “ Sugar- 
loaf,” a conical mass of isolated gneiss, three hun- 
dred feet higher. At its base is a fort, which is or 
may be made impregnable ; and midway in the en- 
trance is an isolated rock, also strongly fortified. 
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| 
The basin soon widens, the shores trending into | 
| by a flotilla containing specimens of all the bay- 


beautiful curves and miniature bays, with numerous 
fine fraias, or smooth, hard beaches. As a trend in 
the shore shut out from sight the magnificent portal 
by which we had entered, I could appreciate the 
fitness of the name by which the aborigines desig- | 
nated this bay: Nictherohi, the ‘‘ Hidden Water.” 
As we steam up the harbor, past the Sugar-loaf, 
we leave behind us, one by one, the rocky islets of | 
Redonda and Raza, the green slopes of Pai, Mai, | 
and Menina, and two hours after mid-day, having | 
passed the forts Lago and Santa Cruz, lie-to in obe- | 
dience to the signal-gun from the antique fort which | 
perpetuates the name of Villegagnon. We have 
steamed along the water-front of the city, and have 





VIEW OF THE 


been able to take in its leading features. It is of an 
irregular shape, being built mainly upon a low, un- 
dulating plain, extending some six miles along the 
bay. Several rocky hillocks rise here and there, 
which give a picturesque aspect to the whole. 

As neither plague nor yellow fever happened to 
be raging in New York at the time of our departure, 
we had _a “clean bill of health,” and were permitted | 
at once to proceed to our anchorage near the Ilha das | 
Cobras, or “Snake Island,” a commodious coaling- | 
station two miles above the custom-house. Busi- 
ness in the custom-house is transacted only between 
the hours of nine in the morning and three in the 
afternoon, and I found it convenient to postpone | 
going ashore until the next morning. Hardly had | 
our bow-howitzer signaled our approach to the an- | 


| whom I was to associate for six months. 
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chorage when, as if by magic, we were surrounded 


craft of Rio, and representatives of almost every 
class of its population came swarming up the com- 
panion-ladder. Some had come to meet friends or 
acquaintances ; more, in the hope of driving some 
small traffic with the strangers. I missed, indeed, 
the hotel-runners and hack-drivers, whose earnest 
proffers of information and service so promptly greet 
the stranger who visits our shores. It seemed strange 
to miss them ; but the wonder vanished when I came 
to learn that there are scarcely half a score of hotels 
in this the chief commercial city of South America. 
There was no one to see me ashore, for there was 
not a soul who cared a straw when I came, or wheth- 


LOWER BAY. 


er I came or not. So I had nothing to do but watch 


| the motley throng of would-be traders, whose gro- 


tesque aspect and attire, or lack of attire, and con- 
fused jargon, furnished abundant source of amuse- 
ment as well as of instruction as to the people with 
Coffee, as 
everybody knows, is the staple of the commerce of 
Rio. Of the fifty-two million dollars of exports in 
1873, the latest date of which I have reports at hand, 
coffee furnished more than forty-eight million ; gold- 
dust and bullion amounted to another two million ; 
diamonds and other precious stones to half a million. 
None of these were offered for sale. But there was 
no end of bananas, yams, limes, and monkeys, ci- 
gars, pineapples, oranges, and parrots. 

The sun set with a glory unknown except on 
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summer seas. Its level rays glinted 
upon the white sails and gay flags of 
the shipping, upon the sparkling sands 
of the frazas of Botafoga and Juru- 
juba on this side of the bay, and 
of Domingo, Nictherohi, and Praia 
Grande upon the other, all of them 
bordered with the bright villas of the 
wealthy classes ; upon the spires and 
towers of the churches and convents, 
and bathing in gold and azure pur- 
ple the peaks and slopes of the dis- 
tant mountains ; the eye, turned sea- 
ward, resting last upon the jutting 
cliff of Béa Viagem (“Good Voy- 
age”), crowned with its antique con- 
vent. The tropical twilight is brief. 
Almost in an instant the glow faded 
from beach, sail, spire, and mountain- 
top ; the glorious constellation of the 
Southern Cross shone out overhead, 
and the sparkling belt of Orion 
stretched low on the verge of the 
northern horizon. 

Turning toward the city, another 
sudden transformation was presented, 
like that of a fairy transformation on 
the stage. The streets of Rio run in 
irregular lines for miles along the 
shore, following its windings, crossing 
and recrossing at all sorts of angles, 
and climbing up the sharp hillocks 
which vary the level of the plain. 
Some quarter of a century ago an 
English company took a contract to 
light the city with gas. By the terms 
of their bargain they were to be paid 
a certain sum for every lamp which 
they should erect, without any stipu- 
lation as tothe number. They nat- 
urally construed their contract most 
liberally, by placing lights every- 
where, even into the distant suburbs. 
The consequence is, that Rio is by 
far the best lighted city in Christen- 
dom. Each narrow street shows a 
continuous line of lights; they climb 
the hill-sides and form a cluster at 
the summit of each, blazing all night 
long, whether there is or is not a 
moon. 

The first impression received by a 
stranger upon landing at Rio, more 
especially if he has just come from 
New York, will be extremely favor- 
able. The water's edge, all along the 
commercial part of the city, is bor- 
dered by a massive granite quay, 
with broad steps coming down at reg- 
ular intervals to the water’s edge. 
These are necessarily of considerable 
height, for, owing to various local 
causes, the difference between high 
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and low water is considerable, and very irregular. 
But before one has traversed the two miles be- 
tween the landing-place and the custom-house, his 
first favorable impressions will be dispelled, and it 
will require many a’ walk through the business 
streets, and many a ramble in the suburban portions, 
before he will be in a position to strike a fair bal- 
ance between the disagreeable and the pleasant. 
Fortunately, I had sufficient time on my hands to 
enable me to do this. 

My first business was to visit the custom-house, 
in order to have my baggage cleared. Now, it would 
be easy to launch out into a diatribe against custom- 
houses in general, and against that of Rio in particu- 
lar, but it is hardly worth while. Whatever I might 
say would apply about as well to New York as to 
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| struck by the decorum maintained by those who 
came here to transact business. Every man took off 
his hat upon entering, and remained uncovered until 
"he had reached the porch in going out—a kind of re- 
spect which we accord only to places of worship. 
The better classes of the people are notable for their 
general courtesy. No well-bred person thinks of 
| entering or leaving a public conveyance without sa- 
| luting the other passengers—a courtesy which is scru- 
| pulously returned by the others. 

I have said that one’s first impressions of the 
streets of Rio are not favorable. At the outset there 
is a general aspect of unwholesomeness. The streets, 
with few exceptions, are narrow. The sidewalks are 
hardly a yard wide, and frequently the space between 
will not admit one carriage to pass another, although 
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Rio. And if I found that the timely disbursement 
of a few millreis not put down in the tariff helped 
matters forward, it was a judicious expenditure ; and 
I have heard it hinted that the same thing might 
have happed several thousand miles nearer home. 
Suffice it to say that in a very reasonable space of 
time my two trunks were “‘ cleared,” and, borne upon 
the heads or shoulders of a couple of barefooted, 
bareheaded, and bare-armed porters, were on their 


way to the salubrious suburban quarter of Cattete, | 


where stands the Hétel dos Etrangieros, reputed to 
be the best in Rio, which was to be my home during 
my stay. 

The custom-house, or A//andega, as it is desig- 
nated in huge green letters, is a fine structure, sur- 
mounted by a graceful dome, and is admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which it is designed. 


I was | 


| vehicles constantly traverse even these narrow streets. 
| I was at first puzzled to make out how this was ef- 
| fected ; but the explanation is simple enough. At 
each corner a huge hand is painted, the index-finger 
pointing out the only direction in which a vehicle 
| may enter that street. Of course, as far as possible 
| the hands point in opposite directions in contiguous 
parallel streets ; but one has often to drive around 
| three sides of a long block in order to reach a point 
a few score yards distant up a short and narrow 
| street. Still, this is better than the stoppage which 
would necessarily happen should vehicles be allowed 
to traverse the street in both directions. 
A few of the principal streets are admirably 
paved with square blocks of stone, brought in ballast 
| from the Isle of Wight, one-third of the earth’s cir- 
cumference away. But, as a rule, the less that is 





the common receptacle of filth and garbage of every 
kind, runs down the middle of the narrow streets. 
Leaden pipes discharge the rain-water into the gut- 


WATER-CARRIER. 
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said of the paving, so much the better. The gutter, | 
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In fact, nobody in Rio ever seems to be in a 
hurry, unless it be some foreigner not yet used to 
the ways of the place. A Brazilian merchant or 
custom-house official never appears able to compre- 
hend the eagerness of consignors, supercargoes, and 
masters of vessels to expedite their business. The 
acquisition of the Portuguese language is said to be 
very easy, but I apprehend few foreigners, unless 
they intend to make a long residence here, take the 
trouble to learn it ; but there are three phrases at 
| least, the import of which every one will soon learn 
| to master. These are: Amanhd, “ To-morrow ;” 
Paciencia, senhor, *‘ Patience, sir ;” and Esperou um 

| poca, senhor, “ Wait a little, sir.” 

It is not my purpose to give a picture of society 
in Rio, or a philosophical disquisition upon the na- 
tional characteristics of the Brazilians. It would be 
quite easy to put together a group of antithetical 
qualities ; to say that the men bear about the same 
relation to the Spaniards that the French do to the 
English ; that they are hospitable but insincere ; cor- 
dial but revengeful; quick-witted but superficial ; 
that the women are pretty but insipid ; graceful but 
uncultivated ; affectionate but inconstant ; and so on 
through the whole contrasted list of good, bad, and 
indifferent characteristics. I might account for this 
most sagely and ethnologically by adverting to the 
large infusion of Moorish blood which their Lusi- 





ter, and splash its filth over the unfortunate pedes. 
trians who happen to be passing. To judge from ap- 

pearances, no great amount of water is demanded ex- | 
cept for drinking and for culinary purposes. . For 
these the supply appears to be quite sufficient. The 
water is brought from high up on Mount Corcovado, 
by means of an aqueduct twelve miles long, built by 
Vasconcellos a century and a half ago. In one place 
it is carried by a double.tier of arches, one over the 
other, across a valley ninety feet deep, and nearly 
eight hundred feet wide. The water is led into few 
or no buildings, public or private ; but at the corner 
of every third or fourth street is a chafariz, a closed 
fountain of pyramidal shape, having huge brass fau- 
cets, through which the water may be drawn: Around 
a chafariz may almost always be seen a group of sa- 
ble servants, waiting for their turns to fill their casks 
or jars, which they then bear off upon their heads or 
backs. Close by one will usually see a policeman, 
armed with sword and pistols, but I never observed 
any special need of his presence there. The water- 
bearers were apparently quite as willing to miss as 
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tanian ancestors brought with them to the New 
World, and by the very perceptible infiltration of 





to take their turns. I never saw one of them who 
appeared to be in a hurry. 


Indian and African blood which has happened here. 
But I forbear. 
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the steamer to the custom-house, and thence to the 
street-railway station, took me through the busiest 
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My first morning ramble by circuitous ways from | roasted peanuts. There was no need of words, 








Displaying a very small coin, I pointed to the savory 
edible, at the same time opening a capacious pocket, 


part of the city. Of course, I subsequently retraced | into which the contents of a large earthen measure 
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the route many times and extended it into other | 


quarters. I shall group together in one picture 
many things which were actually noted at different 
times, though, perhaps, all might have been noted 
on one day ; but no one at any time sees everything 
before his eyes. 

Going ashore early, I had nearly the whole day 
before me for leisurely sight-seeing. I slowly made 
my way through a motley congregation of petty 


fruit-venders of both sexes, females predominating, | 


but all of one color, or rather of different shades 
from chocolate up toebony. The males, I am sorry 
to say, were by far the gentler sex, so far as efforts at 
selling went. But the dusky females made up for 
any deficiency in this respect. Perhaps the most 
vociferous vender was one whose stock in trade con- 
sisted of a single enormous pineapple, half a dgzen 


| 
| 


| 
| 


oranges, a bunch of bananas, and two or three other | 


fruits, the names of which were to me as yet un- 
known. Words fail me to do justice to the exuber- 


| posing. 


ant personal charms and unstudied attire of this | 


middle-aged dame. 
for the pen. 
partaken too freely of oranges and bananas the even- 


ing before, that I turned a deaf ear to this tempta- | old town. 


tion; but the next was too much for me. It was 


The pencil must here do duty | 
Perhaps it was by reason that I had | 


were speedily emptied, and I went 
my way, caring as little who saw me as 
though I were in the New York Bow- 
ery. 

The market-place, upon which I 
soon entered, presented a profusion of 
fruits and vegetables in bewildering 
variety, and, as it happened to be the 
height of market-time, there was abun- 
dant amusement in watching the crowd 
of venders and purchasers. The col- 
ored element largely predominated, and 
the costumes were of every degree of 
spareness. There was, however, one 
feature of uniformity; every one was 
barefoot. I fancy that the shoe-busi- 
ness must be a poor one in Rio. As 
far as I could judge, worn-out coffee- 
sacks are the principal material for the 
sleeveless jackets of the porters and 
water-carriers, the original marks serv- 
ing as ornamentation. Here and there 
a dusky damsel tripped along, balancing 
deftly an earthen pot on her gayly- 
turbaned head, her bare arms crossed 
upon her bosom, to counterbalance the 
weight of the infant suspended by a 
shawl upor her back. 

Emerging into the Rua Fresca and 
the Plaza Palacio, I passed the antiquated palace of 
the viceroys, now converted into government offices, 
and the cenotaph which honors Vasconcellos, the 
originator of the old aqueduct. Thence I turned 
into the main street, recently renamed the Rua 
Primario de Marco, but still best known as the Di- 
reita, ‘* Straight Street,” at once the Broadway and 
Wall Street of Rio. 

Notwithstanding its name, the Direita is no 
more straight than our own “ Broad Street” is wide. 
Its most notable structure is the church of the Can- 
dellaria, the largest in Rio, whose two lofty belfries 
form a conspicuous landmark as we approach the 
city. It fronts, however, not on the Direita, but ona 
narrow street leading into it. On the eve of some 


| festivals its steeples are illuminated up to the great 


crosses by which they are crowned, producing 2 
most striking effect. Its exterior is not at all im- 
As in all churches here, interior decora- 
tion, gorgeous enough, but in questionable taste, is 
the main ‘thing aimed at. From its lofty balconies 
can be had the finest view of the city and its en- 
virons. You look directly down upon the cramped 
streets and curiously tiled and thatched roofs of the 
Farther off is the spacious suburb of Cat- 
tete, with its more modern style of architecture, 


not that the vender was younger, prettier, albeit | and the villas of the wealthy merchants at Bota- 


quite as dark, and dressed more in accordance with | foga. 


my taste; but it was that before her were two bas- 


kets, one filled with raw and the other with freshly- | 





In front, and to the right and left as you 
turn, is the broad bay with its white sails and green 
isles, shut in on one side by the distant peaks of the 





Organ Mountains, and on the other by the sierras 


of the nearer Coast Range, all seemingly dominated 
over by the apparently isolated Piio de Assucan. 

The narrow, non-business streets, or rather lanes, 
of the old town remind one of corresponding por- | 
tions of Constantinople or Cairo. There are the | 
same projecting balconies and overhanging roofs 
almost meeting in the centre of the street; the | 
predominant idea being to let as little sunshine as | 
possible into the thoroughfare. The stuccoed walls | 
are not infrequently painted in the brightest hues ; 
green and yellow, the national colors of the empire, 
largely predominating. In the more pretentious | 
quarters, the aspect is far from pleasing. The 
dwellings, usually built of stone, though rarely of 
more than three stories, oftener of two, are quite 
lofty ; the walls, thick enough for a castle, with nar- 
row windows, are built around a central court-yard. | 
The ground-story is invariably occupied as a car- 
riage-house and stable, the great barred gates stand- 
ing open in the daytime, and securely bolted and | 
locked at night. The casa, or dwelling-rooms, are 
in the upper stories. Just within the gateway isa 
spiral staircase leading up into the casa. There 
being no bell or knocker, the visitor claps his hands 
at the foot of the stairway, and will probably, in 
course of time, be answered by a voice from above, 
asking “‘ Who’s there?” before which it is contrary 
to all rule for him to ascend. These gloomy for- 
talices are not, however, the abodes of the é/ite of 
Rio, who reside in their pretty villas in the sub- 
urbs or on the bay-side. 

In the business and industrial quarters, the occu- 
pants are mainly grouped according to their respec- 
tive avocations. Thus the Rua 
do Hospicio is about equally di- 
vided between dealers in hard- 
ware and basket-makers, ma- 
chinists, and venders of patent- 
medicines ; goldsmiths and jew- 
elers occupy the wealthy but 
dingy Rua Ourives; itinerant 
tradesmen, barbers, bakers, and 
tailors, throng the Ruas Sfo 
José and Rosario. The Rua 
Quitanda, as its name imports, 
is the “street of shops,” where 
every variety of third-class mer- 
chandise attracts the attention 
of those whose purses will not 
allow them to do their shopping 
in the more fashionable Rua do 
Ouvidor. 

The Rua do Ouvidor, “‘ street 
of the judge,” is the fashionable 
shopping street of Rio. Its 
two principal “dry-goods” es- 
tablishments bear the sounding 
appellations of the “ Bazar a 
Notre Dame” and “ The Two Oceans.” To my 
unpractised eye the dainty millinery and Angerie ex- 
posed there had a genuine Parisian look. The most 
notable specimens of unmistakable Brazilian manp- | 
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| and must not be infringed. 
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facture are the feather fans and flowers for which 
Rio is famous. These are, or profess to be, made of 
the brilliant green and yellow feathers of a rare spe- 
cies of green parrot. The yellow feathers, it is said, 
are not the unaided production of the bird. The un- 
sophisticated Indians of the far Amazon region, where 
alone it is found, catch the parrot while young, pull out 
a feather here and there, and rub the place with an 
unguent prepared from the skin torn from a living 
frog. The result is, that the successive crops of 
feathers growing from that spot are yellow instead 
of green. Of course, I do not vouch for this; I 
only tell the tale as it was told tome. There is an 
imitation of these costly articles so exact that only 
an expert can distinguish one from the other, but 
which can be sold at a much smaller price. It is 
composed of the feathers of the white ibis, dyed to 
simulate those of the parrot. One who ought to 
know far better than I can pretend to do assured me 


| that there was one infallible mode of distinguishing 


the imitation from the real article: in the former 
the stems of the feathers are green or yellow, while 


| in the latter they are of their natural dark color. 


Until quite recently, “ gondolas ” formed the only 
means of passenger-traffic in the streets of Rio. 
Their introduction happened in this wise: A com- 


| pany had long held the exclusive legal right of run- 


ning omnibuses through the streets and to the sub- 
urbs. Another company applied for a like conces- 
sion. The municipality shook its head. More ac- 
commodation was doubtless required, and an oppo- 


| sition would be of great public benefit ; but then 


the vested rights of the old company were sacred, 
Some profound legal 
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mind suggested that there was nothing in the mo- 
nopolizing charter of the ‘‘ omnibus” company which 
could prevent the new company from receiving per- 
mission to convey passengers by “ gondolas.” So 
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the grant was conceded, and the gondolas made their 
appearance. They indeed differed in some respects 
from their Venetian namesakes. The motive power 
was a pair of mules in place of a biped gondolier, 
and, instead of plying upon the water, they ran upon 
four wheels on the land. Indeed, they looked like 
omnibuses, with some improvements upon the old 
construction ; but the proprietors insisted that they 
were gondolas, and nobody could prove that they 
were not. 

The old omnibuses were fairly run off by the new 
gondolas, which in turn have been superseded by 
two tramways—street railways, as we call them ; and 
to the starting-place of one of them, the Jardim Bo- 
tanico, near the Rua do Ouvidor, I was now bending 
my steps. Just before reaching it, I saw the two 
peons, with my trunks all safe, making their way up 
the centre of the narrow street. This railroad ex- 
tends some ten miles southwardly, running partly 
through the broad, handsome, half-rural avenue of 
the Cattete, toward the beautiful suburb of Bota- 
foga. The road and its appurtenances had a very 
home-like look, as well they might, since the presi- 
dent and chief promoter is a New-Yorker, and the 


—— 
ae 
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open cars, drawn rapidly by four mules, bear the 
name of their New York builder. 


Then and often subsequently I had ieisure to | 
scan the aspect of this new Rio, so different from | 
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the cramped and dingy city I was leaving behind 
me. We dashed past the church of Santa Rita, 
with its squat, uncapped columns, flimsy cornices, 
and great central crucifix, Opposite it was one of 
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the brass-fauceted, pyramidal fountains, upon whose 
steps a motley group of sable water-carriers were la- 
zily lounging, in no apparent hurry to fill their bar- 
rels and water-jars, and little blame to them, for to 
carry upon one’s back an earthen jar which will hold 
half a barrel of water is not a labor of love. 

A sharp curve brought us into a more spacious 
street, the official residence of most of the diplo- 





| matic corps, as was evinced by the flags of many na- 
| tions floating from balcony and window. On the 
left was the handsome Passeio Publico, its high iron 
| fence inclosing extensive grounds tastefully laid out 
and planted with trees and shrubbery. This fine 
| park was the gift of a Portuguese merchant, who, 
having acquired a fortune at Rio, returned to his 
native land, but not till he had dedicated this lovely 
pleasure-ground to public use. In time I came to 
know it well, and to make friends of every path and 
tree, and of every water-fowl which had a home in 
its pretty lakelet. Hour by hour from its tessellated 
| terrace have I watched the waves of the bay rolling 
in upon the shining beach beyond. 
Then for a space we skirted the low sea-wall, and 
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the base of the Gloria Hill, crowned by the chapel 
of Our Lady, the especial patroness of the imperial 
family. The interior of its octagonal walls is cov- 
ered to a considerable height with blue Holland 
tiles, the figures upon which are hardly in keeping 
with the sacred character of the edifice. There are 
hunting-scenes with Acton and his hounds, and 
jolly Cupids of true Dutch amplitude of paunch and 
limb. Above the high altar is the wooden image 
of ‘‘ Nossa Senhora da Gloria,” robed in silk and 
satin, and adorned like a lady of fashion. The fin- 
gers are loaded with the most costly rings; the 
sleeves of the gown are fastened with diamond but- 
tons ; diamond pendants hang from the ears, and 
diamond necklaces hang around the 
neck. The immense diamond brooch 
on her breast was a votive offering from 
Donna Francesca, consort of the Prince 
de Joinville, in prospective gratitude for 
her hoped-for recovery. The wig, al- 
most a new one, is a marvel in its way. 
A narrower street now led from the 
water-side toward the villas which line 
Upper Cattete. A great steam saw-mill 
in full operation upon the right seemed 
rather out of character with the scene. 
That large palace on the left was built, 
at the cost of a million dollars, by the 
Baron of Nova Friborga, who acquired 
an immense fortune in the slave-trade. 
Its beautiful gardens stretch a full half- 
mile down to the beach. 
Close by a handsome plaza, planted 
with palm-trees and fragrant shrubs, are 
the stables of the railway, and the 
change of mules gave me opportunity 
to take a brief look at the pretty little 
Largo Machado, with its graceful foun- 
tain sending up a cloud of ‘spray. Be- 
tween this and the mountain is one of 
the largest churches of Rio. - The fa- 
cade is of the Corinthian order—the 
only example of the kind which I saw 
in Rio; but the architect has endeav- 
ored to improve upon the Greek type 
by adding a lofty tower of a style in- 
geniously made up from Italian and 
Norman models 
Just beyond Cattete bridge is the 
Hotel dos Etrangieros, the goal of my 
first day’s walking and riding in and 
about Rio de Janeiro, and the centre 
from which many excursions diverged. 
Of the hostelry I have but few words to 
write. It is admirably situated near 
the bay-side and the beautiful inlet of 
Botafoga, which forms a delightful bath- 
ing-place and a splendid regatta-course. 
The surroundings are altogether lovely. 
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miles by placing the Catskills around its rim, we 
should have something like Botafoga and its beach, 
which may be reached in half an hour by railroad or 
ferry-boat from the centre of Rio. No wonder that 
it has come to be the favorite suburban resort of the 
more wealthy inhabitants, whose pretty villas are 
reflected in the smooth waters of the inlet. 

The ascent of Corcovado, with a visit to the 
Jardim Botanico at its base, is one of the things 
which no one must omit. The salient feature of the 
Botanical Garden is the famous Avenue of Palms 
stretching from the entrance to the foot of Corcova- 
do. Some six score of these magnificent tropical 
trees, planted in two parallel lines, send their smooth, 


THE AVENUE OF PALMS, 


Could we spread the Narraganset beach along the | branchless trunks to a height of eighty or a hundred 
north shore of Staten Island, widen the Kill von | feet, their crown of feathery fronds, almost interlac- 


Kull to the breadth of the Hudson at Newburg, | 


ing overhead, forming an aisle of a quarter of a mile 


and imbosom all within the circuit of less than ten | long, more glorious than that of the stateliest Gothic 
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cathedral. Scarcely less worthy of.note is the trans- 
verse avenue of Chinese oaks, whose spreading roots 
and gnarled and twisted branches present a marked 
contrast to the graceful palms. Almost every tropi- 
cal tree and plant finds here a congenial home. This 
very congeniality gives to the garden an air of ap- 


parent neglect ; for, from the moment that a tree or | 


plant has once fairly taken root, constant labor is re- 
quired to keep down its too luxuriant growth, which 
always seems to be getting the best of the axe and 
knife of the pruner. 
rocky sides of Corcovado are covered by a dense for- 
est nourished by the moisture-laden sea-breeze, the 
species varying at almost every rod up the steep as- 
cent, bamboos at last predominating. 
portion of the ascent can be made on mule-back bya 
rugged path. The summit consists of a naked rock, 


From base to summit the | 


The greater | 


| in all sorts of ways, and terminate in all sorts of un- 
| expected places—sometimes at the edge of a translu- 
cent lakelet, sometimes at the foot of a sparkling 
cascade, sometimes before a solitary fazenda. At 
Boda Vista, a noted breathing-spot for those making 
the ascent, the rugged mule-path threads a narrow 
defile through which there is a view of the bay and 
| the city, a dozen miles away. If there be anywhere 
upon earth a more absolutely perfect panorama, I 
have never seen it, either in Nature or in pictorial 
representation. The charms of this spot are en- 
hanced by a rivulet whose tiny waters, half broken 
into spray by the sheer descent of two hundred feet, 
| leap down a vine-clad precipice into a deep pool 
which they have worn into the solid rock. I was 
not surprised that some European and American 
residents of the capital had built for themselves sum- 


it, 


wll La 4 


A VENDA ON THE ROAD TO TIJUCA, 


which looks from the base of the mountain like a 


tiny bowlder ; but its flat top is large enough to give | 


standing-room for fifty persons. The view from the 


summit, twenty-three hundred feet high, is superb. | 


Below are the harbor and its islands, the forts and 
shipping, and the whole line of the city, between its 


extreme suburbs of Séio Christovéo and Botafoga; | 


while in the distance rise the Sugar-loaf and its 
brother peaks, and far beyond them stretches the il- 
limitable ocean. 


Equally imperative with the ascent of Corco- | 


vado is that of Tijuca, whose summit, thirty-four 
hundred feet above the sea, and dominating the 
whole assemblage of peaks, may be reached in three 
hours after leaving the city. For a pedestrian with 
stout legs and healthy lungs, the roads, or rather 
paths, upon Tijuca are delightful. They wind about 


| mer-lodges at this place, well named Béa Vista— 
| “ Fairview.” 
Here and there, more frequently, indeed, than 
| one would suppose necessary, little vendas—let us 
call them “ saloons "—nestle along the wild moun- 
| tain-paths. They are usually built of bamboo plas- 
tered over with a red clay, which soon becomes as 
| hard as the sun-dried bricks of ancient Nineveh. 
| The chief refreshments which they supply are carne 
| seca, dried beef, and caxache, a fiery spirit distilled 
from the sugar-cane, which forms the favorite tipple 
| of the lower classes. For those more temperately 
| inclined, maté, or Paraguay tea, is furnished, and 
cakes of mandioc are also attainable. The location 
| of these vendas is almost invariably at some pictu- 
resque spot, and the scene is not infrequently en- 
livened by a string of pack-mules whose masters are 
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of thirst, and thirst demands caxache, and one cup of 
caxache is apt to call for another; so that, when the 
muleteers are ready to start, their gait becomes most 
picturesquely unsteady. 
My farewell ramble about Rio was to and beyond 
the Mai de Agua—the “ Mother of Waters "—the | 
mountain - reservoir of the Carioco and the other | 
springs which feed the aqueduct of Vasconcellos. | 
The morning was exceptionally fine, even for Rio, as | 
I clambered through the thick forest which clothes | 
the huge ‘‘ Broken-back Hill” that looms above 
beautiful Botafoga. This reservoir is eight hundred | 
feet above the level of the bay, and five miles from 
the receiver into which the waters are discharged 
after having crossed the deep Valley of Arches. The 
Mai de Agua itself is merely a little basin cut out 
of the solid rock, nestling among thick foliage, and 
covered by a rude roof. Into this the accumulation 
of the numerous springs of the Corcovado tumbles 
down a slight precipice, the depth of the water be- | 
ing hardly twenty inches, and its breadth about fif- | 
teen feet. After resting for a brief space at this 
pretty spot I set my face hillward, still threading the | 
dense forest, and loitering along the tiny rivulet, un- | 
til at length I came upon an elevated plateau, en- 
vironed by orange and coffee trees, and opening upon 
the grand gorge of the Paineiras. Through this | 


long and verdant vista the eye traveled until it light- 
ed upon the steeples and tiled roofs of the city, | 


dwarfed by distance to the dimensions of a small 
passeio, Still upward again, following no path—for 
there was none to follow—I slowly climbed my way 
until I had reached the pinnacle of the “ Hump- 
back,” twenty-six hundred feet in altitude, looking 
outward upon the vexed billows of the Atlantic, and | 
inward upon the bay, as smooth and unrufiled as a 
hill-girt lake. Here I loitered until the eastward- 
pointing shadows warned me that it was time to 
take my last look at the magnificent panorama of the 
“Hidden Waters.” 

I might have spoken of the half-score and more 
of the beautiful suburbs of Rio, each upon its own 
praia, or beach, and some of them no unworthy ri- 
vals even of Botafoga. The lovely precinct, fitly | 


taking a drop inside. Carne seca is a great provoker | 
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named the Zavangeria, or “ Orangery,” close under 
the foot of Corcovado, must have a few words. The 
wide, quiet street is lined with isolated villas, low- 
built but spacious, with the broad verandas so befit- 
ting the tropics. Avenues of stately palms often lead 
up tothem, through which the passer-by may catch 
glimpses of Brazilian life in its most idyllic aspects. 
Had I purposed to speak of the public institu- 
tions of Rio, most special mention must have been 
made of the National Museum on the Campo Santa 
Anna, the largest of the squares in the city. The 
collection of stuffed birds and animals is particularly 
worthy of attention. Here, also, are rare specimens 
of the famous feather mantles, the marvelous handi- 
work of the rude tribes of the Amazon. On the 
spacious square in front of the museum is the finest 


| work of art in Rio—the bronze equestrian statue of 


Dom Pedro I., the father of the present most excel- 


lent emperor. This statue is supported by four ped- 


| estal groups, representing types of the native dwell- 


ers upon the banks of the four great rivers of Brazil 
—the Marafion, the Parana, the Madeira, and the 
Sio Francisco. The monument is surrounded by a 
fine iron railing, and at night is brilliantly illumi- 


nated. I must not, in any case, omit brief mention 


| of the noble hospital, the A/isericordia, founded by 


Dom José Pereira, a Portuguese immigrant, who came, 
while a young man, to Rio, where he rose to be the 
head of the Liberal party. The hospital is on an 
immense scale, and most admirably conducted. Its 
doors are open at all hours of the day and night for 


| the reception of patients, irrespective of sex, race, 


or religion. Like praise must be accorded to the 


| Hospital of Dom Pedro for the insane, beautifully 


located at the termination of the drive around the 
crescent of Botafoga, and just under the shadow 
cast by the purple profile of the Pio de Assucar. 


| Had my purpose been to do more than present some 


picturesque sketches, I could not have failed to 
speak at length, and as he deserves, of the present 
ruler of the land. But enough here to say that 
among the hereditary rulers of our day, and of the 
days of our fathers, the most highly-gifted and most 
worthy of regard is Dom Pedro Segundo, the “ Re- 
publican Emperor of Brazil.” 


= 


CHANSON 


REE as the dew to rose’s lips, 
Free as the wind to ocean-ships, 
Free as the fount to pilgrim’s thirst, 
And Eden’s fruits to Eve at first, 
Free as the clovers to the bee— 
Has all thy sweetness been to me ! 


Naught is more pure than morning dew, 
Or breath of winds on billows blue, 

Or lymph that gushes from the rock, 

Or Eden’s bloom before sin’s shock, 

Or honeyed stores of laden bee— 

And pure as these thy love to me ! 


If the free dew should flout the rose, 





If ships lie still though free wind blows, 
If founts to thirsty lips were stayed, 


D'AMOUR. 


If hope should fail the sin-betrayed, 
And the bee suck the flower in vain— 
Each missing joy were mighty pain. 


And like the rose with dewless leaves, 
Or ship the strong wind only heaves, 
Or thirsty lips at fountain’s brim, 

Or Eden’s bloom to eyes grown dim, 
Or like the bee the clovers cheat, 

Am I—thine eyes grown cold to meet ! 


The rose loves not the dew-dry air, 

The ship th’ unspeeding gale could spare, 
The pilgrim hate the empty spring, 

And Eden barred despair would bring, 
The bee when honey fails would die— 
And in thy cold glance perish I ! 
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HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE ? 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL,” “A BLUE-STOCKING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
VANQUISHED AND VICTOR. 


ESIDE the window of the best inn’s best room 
a man and a girl are looking out upon the 
lamp-lit perspectives of Folkestone town and harbor. 

The man is ill at ease, despondent, taciturn—in 
love ; the girl self-poised, joyful, loquacious—out of 
love. 

Vanquished and victor. It needs no second 
glance to discern the relative positions in which Mr. 
Mark Austen and Miss Jet Conyngham stand toward 
each other. 

“ Eight o'clock,” exclaims Jet, as a timepiece on 
the mantel-shelf strikes the hour ; ‘‘ and at half-past 
eleven we go on board. By this time to-morrow 
morning papa and I will be in Paris. Paris!” she 
repeats, her face, her buoyant figure, dancing a sort 
of accompaniment to that magic word. ‘ Will you 
not envy us, Mr. Austen, as you travel back alone to 
the damp delights of Devonshire? I have forty 
sovereigns in my purse to spend as I choose ; Cora 
gave them to me—good, generous little Cora—as a 
Fancy—forty sovereigns, a fortune, to 
do as one likes with in Paris! I am not sure wheth- 
er I shall spend it all the first day or not. I am 
afraid, if I once get into a milliner’s shop, there 
will be nothing left for jewelry, and I do so love 
rings, do not you?” 

Surely here is an occasion for an aspirant lover to 
say something leading, significant, and yet not too 
absurd, if he only possess the gift of flowery speech! 
Mark Austen plucks up heart of grace, and makes 
the attempt. 

“ A pretty hand, to my thinking, wants no adorn- 
ment, Miss Conyngham, unless indeed it be—” 

“ IT beg your pardon ?” 

‘*A single very plain ring upon the left third 
finger.” 

“Do you mean a wedding-ring ?” 

“T do.” 

“What a solemn voice,‘I po!’ Any one would 
think you were pronouncing the clinching words of 
the fatal ceremony itself.” 

“T wish I were,” says Mark, looking with sud- 
den and passionate meaning into the young girl’s 
eyes. 

No answering expression meets him, no faintest 
dawning of a blush crosses her bright, frank face. 

“ Poor creature, how I pity you! But Cora and 
I have often said—” 

“Do not hesitate, out of false consideration for 
my feelings. You and your sister have said—” 

Jet shakes her head, and looks pitying. 

“It is your misfortune, of course, not your fault, 


parting gift. 


| Mr. Austen. The disorder takes you suddenly, so 
| Cora says—and, as the child is engaged, one must 
accept her as a kind of authority—takes you sudden- 
ly, like measles or influenza, and—” 

‘* Influenza?” repeats a voice from the neighbor- 
hood of the fire—a plaintive, muffled voice, sugges- 
tive of the chronic invalid. “If Mr. Austen has 
any fears of the malady, my dear, I believe I have 
a prescription in my dressing-case—I got it from 
Bottura in Rome—that might be of service to him.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Austen’s complaint is not influ- 
enza, papa!” cries Jet, maliciously. “It resembles 
that disease chiefly, I believe, in the suddenness of 
the attacks ; but it is nothing serious.” 

‘* Everything is serious, child. You should not 
speak with such levity about illness. Every kind of 
sudden seizure connected with the breathing appara- 
tus must be serious, above all to a person of Mr. 
Austen’s florid temperament.” 

And, rising from the easy-chair in which, muffled 
about with furs and comforters, he has been repos- 
ing, Jet's father approaches the fire and stretches 
forth first one white hand then the other to its blaz- 
ing warmth. 

Jet’s father! It requires no formal introduction 
to acquaint you of the relationship between the two. 
The likeness is living, although the girl’s animated 
features bloom with the perfect health of nineteen, 
and Mr. Conyngham’s wear the waxen hue that 
thirty years of chronic valetudinarianism have en- 
gendered. 

Valetudinarianism, not actual ill-health. During 
these thirty years that have brought him from deli- 
cate youth to the confines of fragile old age, Fred- 
erick Conyngham has probably not once been grave- 
ly ill. At five-and-twenty the doctors, wrongly or 
rightly, affirmed one of his lungs to be touched. 
From that day until the present he has honestly be- 
lieved himself to be dying, and has framed his man- 
ner of existence, his views of human responsibility, 
in accordance with his belief. 

Happily, his means have been sufficient for him 
to try (and abjure) every climate on the face of the 
habitable globe ; happily, too, he has taken kindly 
to the inevitable—has found, in symptoms, tempera- 
ture, diet, and doctors, the congenial excitement, the 
labor physicking pain yielded to robuster natures by 
the field, the forum, or the stock-exchange. 

He has seen his valid fellow-creatures fall around 
him like leaves in November, two youthful wives of 
his own among the number ; has made more wills, 
codicils, and pathetic “ last memoranda,” than he can 
recall; has watched whole systems of medicine, or 
of quackery, rise, flourish, fall ; and still he lives 
and is no worse! Nay, to such perfection has Fred- 
erick Conyngham brought this difficult art of living 
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that his death, with increasing years, seems, even to | 


the doctors themselves, an ever-remoter contingency. 

Upon the Ist of each October he prepares to 
quit whatever English hotel he may chance at the 
moment to inhabit. For in summer, as in winter, 
Mr. Conyngham possesses no fixed home. 
hovering between two worlds, he will tell you, should 
have as few earthly possessions to set in order as 
possible.) About the 8th he crosses the Channel, 
spends three weeks, never a day more or less, in 
Paris, and by November is in the south. 

On this October evening when my story opens 
his younger daughter Jet is, by accident extraordi- 
nary, his traveling-companion. 

“Sickness is a selfish rascal, we know,” Mr. 
Conyngham is wont to explain. ‘‘ Still, I have not 
become so typical an invalid, I have not let suffering 
so blunt my sense of duty, as tocondemn my young 
and blooming girls to live the lives of nurses.” This, 
perhaps, when Cora and Jet would be sighing through 
the winter dreariness of an English country village, 
groaning under the discipline of the maiden aunt 
who has them in charge ; and looking forward, as to 


glimpses of a better world, to their father’s rare let- | 


ter from Italy or the south of France. ‘* My poor 
Paolo is faithful as these Italian fellows go, and one 
meets with tolerable sympathy among sufferers of 
one’s own nation abroad. Let the young enjoy the 
season of hope and health while they may.” 


During the present autumn, however, Mr. Conyng- | 


ham has sustained a loss, possibly the most irrepa- 


rable one that has ever come within the limits of his | 


experience. Paolo, after five-and-twenty years of 
valetship, has been fallen in love with and married 
by the widow of a Scarborough hotel-keeper !—fallen 
in love with just at a season of the year when such a 
catastrophe must needs be most disastrous—winter 
plans scarcely matured, not a preparation for the 
long journey south completed. 
him ? 

At no valet hired through a London agency would 
Frederick Conyngham look. These Italian fellows 
must be taken young, he theorizes—must come of a 
stock one knows, if they are to be worth their salt. 
Fate, however, has willed that Paolo should have 
a nephew at Turin, a young Perugino, eager to enter 
the service of the English milor upon the same con- 
ditions that have brought his uncle to affluence. If 


it were possible to exist, with only a daughter to | 
wait on one, until such time as Paolo’s nephew could | 


be telegraphed for ! 

After long and painful deliberation the invalid 
has decided to leave England with Jet for his sole 
traveling-companion. 
mains on a visit in Devonshire, is to follow a month 
later with her maid. Paolo’s nephew will meet the 
travelers a few days hence in Paris. In the mean 
time— 

“Tt is a most nervous position,” proceeds Mr. 
Conyngham with increased depression of voice, “a 
really harassing responsibility, I can assure you, 
Mr. Austen, to find myself traveling alone with a 
child so unaccustomed to sickness as Jet.” 


(A man | 


Who should replace | 


His elder daughter, who re- | 
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**Child!” repeats Miss Conyngham, stretching 
up her slight figure to its full height. “ Wait until 
| you see me tried, papa. Even Aunt Gwendoline, 
who is not given to overpraising, says I have a fine 
nerve in emergencies, and I am sure as far as age 
goes—oh, yes, Mr. Austen ; you may smile! I shall 
be twenty next September—as far as age goes, I 
ought to have sense, if I am ever to have any, in my 
head.” 

‘“*J—I am only afraid you have got too much 
sense,” remarks young Austen, very low. “If I 
could see a few more symptoms of ‘ divine folly,’ 
Miss Conyngham, I should have better grounds for 
hope—” 

“ Hope! About what?” Jet asks him, brusquely. 
“ Your examination-papers ?—the chance government 
will have next week of securing a new controller for 
the Indian forests? I thought you were so over- 
whelmingly clever that there was no doubt about 
your passing.” 

‘*Examination-papers! Well, as other more im- 
portant things may depend upon my getting through, 

| I suppose I am anxious about them,” he begins, this 
| time with a really successful infusion of sentiment 
into his tone. 

‘* Now, Brand’s essence of beef-tea,” interrupts 
Mr. Conyngham, in his gloomiest voice, and laying 
| his hand as he speaks upon the bell. ‘“ Are you 
quite certain you know which bag Brand is in?” 

‘*I—believe—” Jet is beginning somewhat hesi- 
| tatingly. 

‘* Belief is not enough, child,” says Mr. Conyng- 

| ham, shaking his head. ‘“ Many a valuable life is 

| lost through this kind of uncertainty. We had bet- 

| ter order lights, and look things over by the list. 

| When I had my poor Paolo I could feel sure, of 
course, that all Auman means were at hand—Brand’s 

| essence, concentrated milk, cognac—every restorative 
needful in the event of sudden prostration, together. 
But now—” 

A waiter enters before long with lights, and the 
invalid orders tea, giving minutest instructions as to 

| its mode of infusion, with detailed directions as to 
the thickness and preparation of dry-toast. 

“ You will stop and drink a cup of tea with us, 

| Mr. Austen—that is to say, if you have dined? I 
would invite no delicate person to commit the sui- 
cidal enormity—I am sorry to say my own children 
are not innocent of it—of taking tea before dinner.” 

** Yes, do stop, Mr. Austen,” pleads Jet. ‘* You 
| have not dined, I know ” (this in mocking sotto voce). 
‘* But never mind. In your critical state of health, 
a slice of thin toast and a cup of tea will be whole- 
somer for you than heavy food.—Yes, Mr. Austen 
will stop, papa ; and, just while they are bringing in 
the tea-things, I should like you to look over the 
traveling-list. Although we have lost Paolo, I be- 
lieve you will find everything possible or impossi- 
| ble for us to want on our journey in its proper place.” 
| She dances across the room—poor Austen, his 
| heart torn by a hundred conflicting emotions, jeal- 
—_ watching her smallest movement—and Mr. 
| Conyngham produces his list. It is written out in 
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finest copperplate—written with the methodical pre- ble occasion was more flattered than she cared to ac- 


cision that characterizes every arrangement of Fred- 
erick Conyngham’s orderly, self-absorbed life. 

“*No. 1, Mr. Conyngham’s dressing-case’” (the 
traveling-bags stand ready for his inspection on a 
side-table—four neat leather bags, each with its ap- 
propriate number and label) ; “‘‘ No. 2, Miss Conyng- 
ham’s dressing-case ;’ ‘ No. 3, restoratives.’ Brand, 
of course, should be there.” 

Jet searches and finds that Brand zs there. 
** Brand,” “ condensed milk,” “ cognac,” every “ hu- 
man means,” labeled by Mr. Conyngham’s own 
hand, and in its fitting compartment. 

‘* This,” goes on the invalid, “ brings us to ‘ No. 
4, Spirit Etna, medicine-glass, e¢ cetera.’ I trust, my 
dear, the blue spectacles are in this bag?” 

‘* Here they are, papa—two pairs, with wire sides. 
Surely you do not mean to wear two pairs of specta- 
cles at once?” 

‘*T mean one pair for you, Jet. 
dust after Lyons—” 

“ Papa,” cries the girl, “at this I strike! I will 
drink cognac, if you like, or condensed milk. I 
will even swallow Brand,” adds Jet, making a wry 
face at the horrible prospect, “‘ but blue spectacles ! 
Two days ago, you know, you suggested a respirator 
and a dust-cloak.—Think what I shall come to in 
time, Mr. Austen,” as that lovelorn youth, his gaze 
still fixed upon her, crosses the room. “I invite you 
to pay us a visit as soon as we are settled at Esterel. 
You will find me in a respirator, a pair of blue spec- 
tacles with wire sides, and a dust-cloak. Can you 
withstand the temptation ?” 


The glare and 
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CHAPTER II. 
ONLY A LAND-SURVEYOR. 


To laugh at ‘‘poor Mark Austen” has, during 
the last twelve months, been Jet’s diversion, her re- 
freshment, the one bit of genuine comedy enlivening 
Aunt Gwendoline’s starched rule, and the general 
sad-colored background of country-village life. 

Let no man cherish sanguine hopes when the ob- 
ject of his choice has once grown to look upon him 
in the light of the ridiculous, or to speak of him 
habitually as “poor.” A crime or two, on a large 
and picturesque scale, would be disqualification less 
fatal to her favor. 

Poor Mark Austen, with his romantic ideas, his 
blushes, his big, thick shoes—and only a land-sur- 
veyor ! 

That “ only a land-surveyor” has, probably, been 
the proverbial last straw. . 

Upon elder sons Jet Conyngham has been taught 
to look with the orthodox reverence of every well- 
nurtured English girl. Officers in either service she 
appreciates (having been to four Exeter assembly- 
balls) at their fullest dancing value. Of curates, 
even, at village bazaars, penny-readings, lawn-tennis 
parties, or the like, she is tolerant ; on one memora- 





knowledge when the youthful assistant of the parish- 
doctor saved up his stipend to send her a guinea- 
valentine. 

But a land-surveyor ! 

It is one of those dreadful outside businesses, 
like a dentist’s or a piano-forte tuner’s, that place a 
man nowhere. These, reader, are Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham’s views, not mine. More brains required than 
for the army? Possibly. You do not see brains; 
and you do see a brass plate. And all people of 
that kind have brass plates on their doors: “ Mr. 
Thomson, Land-Surveyor,” “‘ Mr. Johnson, Auction- 
eer.” Doubtful, if one were forced to choose, wheth- 
er the auctioneer be not the least objectionable of 
the two. 

What shall ability, independence of character, 
high principle, avail a man in the face of opinions 
like these ? 

Did Jet suspect the reality of Mark Austen’s pas- 
sion for herself, it might be different. In her blithe 
young heart is room and to spare for malice of a 
certain stingless, evanescent nature. Of coquetry 
she has not a grain. Let Mark declare himself, and 
she would refuse him with point-blank, unfaltering 
decision—no doubt about that. I scarcely think she 
would turn him into ridicule afterward. As the 
next half-hour is destined, however, to bring this 
matter from speculation to certainty, I may return, 
without further retrogression, to my story. 

“* Austen! Let me attempt to recollect.” It is 
Mr. Conyngham who speaks—Mr. Conyngham feebly 
rallying under the effects of his second cup of tea. 
‘*Pray, Mr. Austen, do you spell your name with an 
eoranz? I rather think I may have come across 
some of your family in the south.” 

Young Mark replies that his name is spelled with 
ane. As regards Mr. Conyngham’s having met his 
people abroad, nothing is likelier. His father died 
at Florence, five years ago. His mother habitually, 
and from taste, lives out of England—a quick flush 
passing over the lad’s face as he volunteers the ad- 
mission. 

“ Ah! my memory has become so uncertain that 
I can never venture on a statement without referring 
to my name-book. Here it is, you see.” 

Mr. Conyngham draws from his breast-pocket a 
thin duodecimo volume, upon the back of which the 
word “ Surnames” is embossed in gold letters. 

‘*In my wretched health, Mr. Austen, and mak- 
ing scores of new acquaintance—with or without my 
will—every winter, I am only enabled to recollect 
names at all through alphabetical classification. In 
this little book is a list of the English persons I have 
met during the past ten years, with a few words or 
abbreviations, just sufficient to recall the circum- 
stances of our introduction, added to each.” 

Jet laughs aloud. 

“Tt would not take a very big book to contain an 
alphabetical list of my friends. A, Austen. B—I 
do not know any B. C, Conyngham. How dread- 
fully few people Cora and I seem to know in the 
world, papa!” 
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‘*When you are a few years older you will not | —It is probable that you know Mr. Biron’s history 


speak of seclusion as ‘ dreadful,’ my dear Jet.” Mr. 
Conyngham has never, voluntarily, endured a week 
of his own society since he can remember. “The 
number of new faces I have been forced perpetually 


to connect with new names has for years been a | 
standing nightmare to me, for my poor Paolo never | 


mastered sufficient English to be of the slightest as- | 
| to have met this gentleman frequently—each time, it 


sistance in such matters. Austen with an ¢ I think 
you said?” running his fragile finger down the col- 
umns of small, clear writing in the first page of the 
name-book. “Ah, here we have it! ‘Sir George 
and Lady Austen. Naples, 1865.’ Could those 
have been—?” 

“ Those were my father and mother,” says Mark, 
shortly. “I recollect they were living at Naples 
when I was a small boy at Rugby. I went down 
there once for my holidays.” 

This with an italicising of the word once, which 
Jet some day may look back upon and understand. 

“*Sir George in ill-health,’” Mr. Conyngham 
goes on to read, ‘‘‘ staying at the Hotel Farnese. A 
Mr. Biron of the party.’ ” 

“A Mr. Biron of the party!” repeats Mark Aus- 
ten, mechanically. 

“Then we have our next meeting. I leave a 
space—thus, you see—in the event of coming across 
the same people again. ‘Sir George and Lady Aus- 
ten, Hétel des Trois Reines, Upper Engadine. Sir 
George greatly broken. The Reverend Mr. Biron 
with them.’ Can that be an error of the pen, do you 
suppose—the Reverend Laurence Biron ?” 

“ No error at all,” answers Mark Austen, almost 
with a groan of impatience. ‘‘ You have every de- 
tail most correctly, sir.” 

“Oh, as to details, I cannot pretend to enter 
upon them,” says Mr. Conyngham, deprecatingly. 
“Tadd a word or two, beneath the name and date, 
and trust to such wretched memory as I possess for 
the rest. There is yet another entry, I perceive— 
quite a recent one : ‘ Hotel Cavour, Florence. Lady 
Austen patroness of fancy-ball’ (this, of course, is 
since your father’s death); ‘kept awake till three 
in the morning by the fiddlers.’ Your mother, I im- 
agine, must have been staying in the same hotel with 
myself. ‘Mem. The Reverend Laurence Biron.’” 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron appears to be 
the burden of the song,” observes Jet, conscious by 
instinct that she is saying something to ruffle young 
Mark’s temper.—‘ Pray, Mr. Austen, does the Rev- 
erend Laurence Biron go about as traveling-chaplain 
to your mamma?” 

Mark Austen turns his eyes full upon her. He 
has handsome, outspoken eyes—indeed, his whole 
boyish face is handsome, although Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham may not choose to think so. 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron is so little of a 
reverend that I have never remembered to ask my- 
self the nature of his clerical duties. Altogether,” 
says Mark, “I suppose I have been in his society 
four times during my life: twice when I was a 
schoolboy ; again” —a curious inflection changing 
his voice—‘ at my father’s funeral ; and—once since ! 





much better than I do, sir?” he adds, turning to 
Mr. Conyngham with more nervousness of manner 
than the subject would seem to warrant. 

“T know no one’s history well,” says Mr. Conyng- 
ham, with melancholy promptness. ‘‘ I have neither 
strength nor spirits for the cultivation of such inter- 
ests. From the entries in my name-book I appear 
would seem, Mr. Austen, in the society of members 
of your family. There my knowledge of him ends. 
I do not imagine I should know Mr. Laurence Biron 
by sight were I to meet him in the street.” 

And a really noteworthy side of Frederick Con- 
yngham’s character is laid bare in the admission. 
Living, winter after winter, in the most condensed 
atmosphere of gossip—I refrain from using a stronger 
word — passing long months with the same set of 
people in one or other of the large invalid hotels 
along the Riviera, seeing every kind of social drama, 
every variety of love, hatred, friendship, non-charita- 
bleness, played out under his very eyes—he contin- 
ues insensible to it all. The names of his acquaint- 
ance he enters in his book. Their physical ailments, 
real or fancied, may, from his general sympathy with 
medical subjects, linger in his memory. Here his 
interest in his fellow-creatures ends, You might sit 
next him at dinner and breakfast through half a win- 
ter, and, unless you committed some action bearing 
directly upon his own personal comfort — such as 
wedging an ill-fitting window, curing an obnoxious 
draught, or the like—you would fail to impress your 
personality upon his mind. 

“ Mr. Laurence Biron I should certainly not 
remember were I to meet him in the street. My 
impressions of Lady Austen are more vivid. You 
do not resemble your mother, I think, Mr. Austen?” 

“ Not the very least in the world, I am told, sir,” 
is Mark’s quick answer. 

‘‘Ah! C’était M. son pére qui n’était pas si bien,” 
murmurs Jet, under her breath, 

Happily, the impertinence is lost. Mr. Conyng- 
ham has risen from the table, and is again gazing, 
despondently, at the arrangement of the traveling- 
bags. Mark Austen is too thoroughly engrossed in 
his own not over-cheerful reflections to catch the 
drift of Miss Conyngham’s whisper. 

“‘T—I suppose I ought to be going,” he remarks, 
feeling blankly in his heart that with those last ten 
minutes of twilight beside the window went his last 
chance of declaring himself. On the transparent pre- 
text of looking up a school-friend at Folkestone, he 
has accompanied Jet and her father thus far upon 
their journey (money for railway-tickets, alas! a con- 
sideration to him), and has won—just a little more 
ridicule than usual for his pains! ‘‘ You have prepa- 
rations still to make, Miss Conyngham, and will be 
glad to get me out of the way.” 

“Out of the way?” repeats Jet, coolly. “On 
the contrary, I think you would do well to stop and 
be of use, if your friend can spare you.” 

“Oh, my friend—” 


‘*Ts of the Mrs. Harris type—hypothetical. So 
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much the better. With all the will in the world, I 
am not Paolo; and we have eleven large cases, be- 


sides these few little parcels and hand-bags, to look | 


after.—Papa, do you hear? Mr. Austen, at a sacri- 


fice of most valuable time, is kindly going to see us | 


on board ; so you can lie down and sleep for just 
one hour and five minutes. You need have no more 
trouble about luggage or porters than if Paolo were 
here,” adds the girl. ‘‘ Mr, Austen and I take all 
responsibility in our own hands.” 

Mr. Conyngham shakes his head pathetically. 

**I never sleep when I am traveling, my dear— 
it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that I 
never sleep at any time ; but I can go through the 
form of lying down. It is a duty to endeavor to hus- 
band strength while we can.” 


And, muffling his furred cloak around him, the | 


invalid lies passively down on a sofa, closes his eyes, 
and in a few minutes’ time, as far as a man’s state 
can be judged of by others than himself, is in the 
land of dreams. 

*“*Poor papa! This is his last chance of rest 
until we reach Paris,” says Jet, in a whisper. “ If 
you can stand the frightful slowness of a téte-d-téte, 
Mr. Austen, I propose that we take ourselves and 
the lights into the next room. 
locked and the hotel-bill paid in five minutes. That 
will give papa a good hour's sleep.” 

And Mark Austen an hour’s undisturbed talk 
with the object of his adoration. 

Who shall say his gods have not been propitious 
to him at last ? 


They move across the room: Jet on tiptoe, bear- 


ing the candles; young Austen, with the sensations 
of a man about to head a forlorn hope, following. 
They open a door that leads into a small adjoining 
sitting-room, close it noiselessly behind them, and 
are alone. 

** If we had only a pack of cards,” says Jet, seat- 
ing herself beside a table, and looking bored by an- 


ticipation—‘‘ if we had only a pack of cards, we | 
might enliven these terrible sixty minutes with a | 
Or do you understand fortune-tell- | 
Long before papa | 


game of éaréé. 
ing? Cora has a genius for it. 
decided on taking me, Cora foretold how I should 
‘meet my fate '—tall, dark, mysterious (of course, 
with the usual drawback of the malignant fair wom- 
an), in the south. 

ing, Mr. Austen?” 


CHAPTER III. 
‘*] PITY THE PEERESS.” 


HE draws up a chair to about three feet distant 


from her, and begins—yes, on my word as a faithful | 


narrator, éegins ; without one syllable of introduc- 
tion, one note of warning—just, with a girl as keen- 
ly alive to the ridiculous as Jet Conyngham, the very 
worst policy open for him to adopt. Young Mark, 
however, is far too agitated, far too deeply, too pas- 


The bags can be | 


Do you understand fortune-tell- | 


| sionately enamored, to think of weighing his im- 
pulses in the balance of prudence. 

‘* This is the last time I shall be likely to see you 
| for a great many months, Miss Conyngham.” 

‘** Are you going to tell my fortune?” she inter- 
rupts, with a half-suppressed yawn. ‘‘ Some people 
| read the book of fate by palmistry—these lines, you 
| see, that intersect each other like a capital ‘W’” 
holding out her delicately-cut, slightly sunburned 
| hand for his inspection. 

Mark seizes it between both his own—an unwise 
action enough—but the temptation, poor lad! is too 
strong for him. 

‘**T have known you one year!” he exclaims, not 
| pausing to decipher the meaning of her face. “ By 
the time I had known you a week, as you yourself, 
as every one else, must have seen, it was all over with 
| me.” 

Jet, on this unexpected sally, allows her hand to 

remain tranquilly in his possession. She looks at 
| him straight between the eyes, an ominous quiver, 
the while, hovering about the corners of her lips. 
‘** By the time you had known me a week, it 
was—all over with you!’ Before we go any further, 
Mr. Austen, before I even attempt a reply, will you 
tell me if it is any kind of riddle? Cora and Adol- 
phus are real masters of the art, but I—” 

“ You—are affecting to jest at what to me isa 
matter of life and death.” 

There is no mistaking the sound of his voice, the 
expression of his eyes. Jet draws away her hand a 
little frightened, but still intensely curious as to 
what kind of demonstration is coming next. 

“* Please don’t be tragic,” she cries, imploringly. 
“Whenever I see human life presented under high- 
falutin aspects it makes me hysterical. I saw the 
finest actor in London, Mr. (I forget his name), 
act Charles I., and when the poor king took leave 
of Henrietta Maria, and all the people round the 
theatre were searching for their handkerchiefs, I 
Aunt Gwendoline said my conduct was 
irreligious. I could not help it. These things are 
the result of temperament. If you were to be pa- 
thetic, now, I should be hysterical, and if I were hys- 
terical, I should wake papa, so please—don’t !” 

Thus admonished, Mr. Mark Austen proceeds to 
urge his suit; but upon a less exalted plane than 
that of tragedy. 

“ My worldly prospects,” he remarks, gloomily, 
| “are, I suppose, about as uncertain as any fellow 

could have to offer.” 

‘* You see you are in such a dreadful profession,” 
says Jet, with quiet pity. “If your parents, as you 
have told me, wanted to put you in the army, why in 

| the world did you oppose them? In the army a man 
may be over head and ears in debt, wild, extravagant 
—anything you choose ; and still (as long as he man- 
ages not to be cashiered) the position is that of a 
gentleman.” 

“ Position ! 


laughed. 


I should prefer my own state of 
mind being that of a gentleman!” exclaims Mark. 


| ‘* That, however, is not a point we need discuss. If 


| 
| I pass this examination, Miss Conyngham, as I have 
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a fair chance of doing, I shall no longer be in the 
obnoxious profession of a land-surveyor.” 

“Not exactly. At all events, ‘Indian forests,’ 
anything in the service, has a better sound, has it 
not?” 

“T should have to learn my work for two years 
and a half under a practical engineer in France or 
Germany. After that, I—I—” 

He gets so red, he looks so miserable, that Jet’s 
heart is almost touched. 

“*I should be better able to support a wife, in 
India, than half the officers in the army.” 

“A wife?” 

She brings the word out with a gasp; she sits 
looking at his flushed, boyish face, his rampled blond 
hair, in simple, unaffected amazement. Then she 
begins to laugh, not ‘‘ hysterically,” not loud enough 
for the sound to reach Mr. Conyngham, but with a 
quiet heartiness, a sense of real, concentrated enjoy- 
ment, that under circumstances less poignant would 
do you good to hear. é 

“ This is something I had never expected.” So, 
as soon as she can speak at all, she tells him, ‘‘ Cora 
and I have often thought—” 

“Go on, Miss Conyngham, I beg.” 

“That you might be in love—with Wilhelmina 
Thompson, or the eldest Miss Fairleigh, perhaps, as 
neither of them is in her first youth. But to hear 
you, Mark Austen, talk of a wife! Why, you are 
only a boy. You have just left school. I believe 
you never smoked a cigar, never wore a tail-coat, be 
fore you came to Dulford. Now did you, on your 
honor?” 

For a minute Mark Austen does not speak. 

A minute—sixty seconds! It sounds nothing in 
writing—'tis a pretty long stretch of time, as Jet 
finds, when you have to support the ordeal of being 
looked at by a pair of such passionately earnest hu- 
man eyes as look at her now. 

“On your honor, Miss Conyngham, have you ever 
seriously thought, do you think at this instant, that I 
could be in love with any woman on the face of the 
earth but yourself ?” 

The girl colors from temple to chin; she turns 
away from him sharply. 

In the course of the two years and a half during 
which she has been considered “ out,” the range of 
Jet Conyngham’s personal experience in matters of 
sentiment has been considerable. There was the 
doctor’s assistant (with his valentine) of whom I 
have spoken. There have been the pretty speeches 
of red-coated partners at four Exeter balls ; the de- 
voted attentions of young Lord Starcross, aged eigh- 
teen, at every lawn-tennis party and archery-meeting 
of the past summer ; and there have been two hope- 
less curates. 

To the passion of love she has never come nearer 
than in the pages of a three-volume novel ; and its 
outward and visible demonstrations, as shown on 
Mark Austen’s miserable face, affect her most un- 
pleasantly. 

“TI declare, on my solemn honor, I never sus- 
pected you of such folly. In love—with me! What 
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have I done, I of all people, that you should dare 
tell me such horrible things ?” 

A look of positive repulsion is on her face. She 
draws herself as far away from him as it is possible 
for her to do, without actually quitting her chair. 

Mark Austen’s fiery temper rises. 

“You are assuming a tone that the occasion does 
not warrant,” he exclaims, hotly. ‘‘ A man, even a 
land-surveyor, does not offer an affront to a girl 
when he tells her that he loves her. In asking you 
to be my wife—yes, Miss Conyngham, I repeat the 
obnoxious words, my wife—I pay you as high a com- 
pliment as I could pay any peeress in England.” 

“Do you? I am sorry for the peeress, I had 
always thought,” cries Jet, with indignation, ‘‘ that 
aman of delicacy, of self-respect, would wait until 
he received some slight encouragement before put- 
ting people in such a wounding position ; I—” 

“Oh, you have never given me the slightest en- 
couragement, I know,” he interrupts her, bitterly ; 
“T have myself, and myself alone, to thank for every- 
thing. I ama fool!” 

And Mark Austen buries his face between his 
hands. 

Jet feels an awful presentiment that he is going 
to cry. 

If it were not for disturbing her father, she would 
take sure and instant refuge in flight. But flight 
is barred to her. The room has no egress save 
through the larger drawing-room in which Mr, Con- 
yngham is reposing. She has the awful prospect of 
remaining for one hour alone with Mr. Mark Aus- 
ten, listening to whatever recriminations, worse still, 
to whatever sentimental madness, it may be his will 
to utter. 

Perhaps this is the way girls are entrapped into 
plighting their faith ; this the sort of coercion that 
brings about the myriad unhappy marriages one sees 
around one in the world! Jet Conyngham feels that 
if Mark were to show symptoms of tears she would 
say “ yes” on the spot ; although, how far she might 
hold herself bound by the letter of the promise, 
afterward, would be another question. 

But Mark, at no time of a lachrymose tempera- 
ment, was never further from shedding tears than at 
this moment. 

“You say that you have never given me encour- 
agement,” he exclaims, abruptly looking up at her. 
“In a certain restricted sense, I allow that you have 
not. Women, no doubt, act according to their own 
code of honor in these matters.” 

Away flies every spark of pity out of Jet’s breast. 
Her eyes kindle, her cheeks flush. 

“Well! This, indeed, is an experience I had 
not looked for. You begin talking abject nonsense 
to me—” 

“ Nonsense !” 

‘* Oh, if that does not please you, sir, you make 
me, Jet Conyngham—an offer!” Itseemsas though 
the words would choke her. ‘‘ Then, because I re- 
fuse to listen to you, you sneer about ‘honor.’ I 
have as fine a sense of honor as your own. I de- 
spise girls who pride themselves on their conquests, 
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or who like to see a man make a fool of himself. I 
have seen the sight once / I see it at this moment,” 
says Jet, cruelly, ‘‘and I hope to Heaven never to 
look upon the like again during the remainder of my 
life !” 

Mark starts up; he stands, with folded arms, 
with whitening lips, confronting her. 

“If we lived under the same roof for twenty 
years, you need not be afraid. I—” 

‘*May I ask of you to speak lower, please? 
Say whatever it suits you best to say to me, about 
myself, but do not disturb papa.” 

‘* And when I look back to all that is past; 
when I think how I have given you credit for 
frankness, for kindness—!” 

“You have given me credit justly,” she cries, 
with a firm lip, and returning him glance for glance. 
“ From the day you came to Dulford, from the first 
Sunday I saw you, crushed in, hot and miserable, 
between Wilhelmina Thompson and her papa, I 
liked you, though I could not resist the pleasure of 
teasing you sometimes. If I had hada brother, I 
would not have minded his being cut on your pat- 
tern, I thought you were unhappy, that something 
in your position or your prospects disheartened you, 
and I tried my best to treat you kindly.” 

“To treat me kindly!” echoes poor young 
Mark. 

** You know it, as well as I do. At lawn-tennis, 
to take only one instance, have I, or have I not, 
always managed to get you on my side?” 

“ Unless little Lord Starcross happened to fill 
the place of honor before me! Possibly, you did 
not think me a bad player?” suggests Mark, grimly. 

**At Easter did I not use all my influence to 
get you into the choir, just because I knew the prac- 
tisings amused you?” 

“You wanted a tenor, Miss Conyngham—you 
were sincere enough to tell me so. The anthem 
would have fallen through without one. Gibbs, the 
carpenter, was ill with pleurisy, so you selected 
Mark Austen—taking care to let him know that his 
voice was not equal to Gibbs’s—as a substitute.” 

“And then at the tea-parties! Have I not 
always banked with you when we played ‘ Van John?’ 
Yes, and in the face of the whole world, with the 
terrible eyes of Aunt Gwendoline full upon me, 
have even proposed that we should be partners when 
you were too shy to come forward yourself.” 

“My unsuccessful rivals being married men of 
sixty, or small boys in jackets! Yes, Miss Conyng- 
ham, you have generally been good enough to bank 
with me at Van John.” 

**T have tried, whenever a chance arose, to be 
kind, and nice, and friendly, to you,” she cries, 
“Why, only look at the last archery-ball, at the 
dances!” 

But here some contradictory recollection would 
seem to have dawned on Jet’s mind. Her eyes sink ; 
the words die stammeringly on her lips. 

“The last archery-ball!” repeats Mark Austen, 
reddening. ‘I think you might have had the good 


Miss Conyngham, did I, on that occasion, receive 
evidence of your kindness, your friendship, for 
me?” 

“T danced with you three—four times running,” 
she replies; but still in faltering tones, still with 
her eyes downcast. 

“At the beginning of the evening, before any 
one ‘ belonging to the service’ had arrived from Exe- 
ter, I know that you did. If I mistake not, you 
also permitted me to write my name down on your 
card for the cotillon ?” 

He looks tragic enough now, in all conscience ; 
but Jet’s eyes are busily scrutinizing the faded hotel- 
carpet, not his face. 

“And if, after eighteen dances, I was unlucky 
enough to get confused over my card, was it my 
fault?” she asks him. ‘‘ I am sure, the names were 
so rubbed out, it is a wonder I did not make more 
mistakes, I—I—” 

“You threw me over calmly, coolly, deliberately. 
Do not be at the trouble of defending yourself. The 
same elastic code we were speaking of is, I dare 
say, not too severe on the score of truth-telling.” 

“ Well, and if I did throw you over—and J know 
I did—the temptation was great,” cries Jet, with 
rising spirit. ‘‘ I danced the cotillon with the hand- 
somest man, the best waltzer, in the room, the colo- 
nel of the regiment.” 
the colonel of the regiment!” exclaims 
Mark, goaded to desperation. 

Miss Jet Conyngham rises. She makes her dis- 
carded lovera courtesy, formal and lengthy, as ladies, 
half a century ago, used to make their partners at 
the conclusion of the minuet. 

“Blank the colonel of the regiment!” With 
slow, unmistakable gusto she lingers over the mono- 
syllable ‘‘ Blank!” ‘‘ I thank you for your graceful 
epithets, Mr. Austen, in the colonel’s name and in 
my own. After this, if you please, we will be silent. 
I am forced, for my papa’s sake, to remain a little 
longer in your company. Your violent language, sir, 
your cursing and your swearing, no duty compels me 
to endure.” 

And having thus spoken, her slight figure as up- 
right as a judge’s wand, Jet walks across to one of 
the windows and takes up her position there, a half- 
smile of conscious superiority, of elevation, at all 
events, above the very low and commonplace sins 
of a Mr. Mark Austen, round her lips. 

Mark seats himself with an air that he would fain 
hope is one of indifference at a table, seizes the soli- 
tary book within reach—a history, sixty years old, 
of the rural parishes of Sussex—opens it at hazard, 
and, with lurid-red lights dancing between his vision 
and the page, begins to read a chapter ‘‘ On the 
Fisheries of Brighthelmstone” upside down. 

Thus they remain, never uttering a sound, never 
looking in the direction of each other's faces, until 
the different church-clocks of Folkestone ring a dis- 
cordant eleven. Then Jet Conyngham, with airy, 
self-composed tread, recrosses the room. 

Mark Austen rises; he holds open the door, po- 


“ 








feeling not to revert to the last archery-ball. Pray, 


lite, cold, stately, for her to pass out. 
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“If it inconveniences you in the very least to see 
poor papa on board the steamer, pray do not come, 
Mr. Austen. Pray do not consider that you are in 
any way bound by your promise to render us assist- 
ance.” 

So she tells him, in a set, formal little manner, 
as though she were repeating a lesson learned by 
heart. 

‘** And why should I not see Mr. Conyngham on 
board the steamer?” returns Mark, with studied 
coolness. ‘‘ What action has Mr. Conyngham com- 
mitted that I should treat him with discourtesy ?” 


Not another syllable passes between them until 
just a minute and a half before the boat leaves Folke- 
stone Harbor. Then, after seeing her father com- 
fortably packed away, his bags and restoratives 
around him, in the cabin, Jet runs up on deck to 
take a parting look at English shores, and finds her- 
self once more standing at Mark Austen’s side. 

“I—I thought you were gone, ages ago,” she ex- 
claims, startled out of all her resolutions of reserve. 
And, indeed, the last bell has rung, the last “ Any 
one for the shore?” been lustily vociferated by the 
sailor who guards the gangway. ‘‘ Surely, Mr. Aus- 
ten, you do not mean to cross over to Boulogne with 
us?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” says Mark Austen. 

Solemn, tragic, is the young fellow’s voice ; but, 
for once, tragedy does not move Jet Conyngham to 
laughter. 

“* I stopped here,” he proceeds, “ upon the chance 
of seeing you alone, of offering you an apology be- 
fore you left.” 

** An apology ! 
needed !” 

“It is greatly needed, Miss Conyngham. Can 
you bring yourself to forgive me for speaking to you 
as I did? My confounded temper got the better of 
me, and I behaved like a churl.” 

“‘It was more my fault than yours. I—I had no 
right to laugh at you,” Jet confesses, a choking, most 
unwonted sensation making itself felt in the regions 
of her throat. 

“It was not your fault at all, and you had every 
right to laugh,” he interrupts her, shortly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, at some future time—if ever you should be hard 
hit yourself—such things may happen, you know— 
you will come to understand that the jest was some- 
what sorry earnest for me.” 

And then, without a shake of the hand, without 
one more word of farewell greeting, he leaves her. 

Five minutes later the steamer is at sea. 

For the first time since she can remember Jet 
hears foreign voices around her ; she sees the Folke- 
stone Harbor lights burn dimly through the mist. 
The old, dull English life, Mark Austen’s love in- 
cluded, is already a thing of the past ; and, with the 
happy ingratitude of her age, the girl turns her face 
round hopefully toward the unseen coast of France 
—toward the south. 


As if anything of the kind were 





CHAPTER IV. 
A LILY—PAINTED. 


AVIGNON: the sun shining, the mistral blow- 
ing. Could any other combination of words evoke 
the same images of dust and glare, of smooth blue 
sky, and bitter, heart-searching cold ? 

At the beginning of an English November, win- 
ter, the common foe, steals on you with muffled foot- 
steps, envelops you in slow-gathering mists and fogs, 
occasionally slays and buries you, before you are well 
awake to his approach! Here, in the south, he 
springs at your throat with a bound ! 

Last week ‘twas glowing summer; the grapes 
not all gathered from the yellowing vines ; the vintag- 
ers taking their mid-day siestas overshadowed by cork 
or olive groves from the breathless heat. To-day 
there blows a northwest wind, whose progress you 
can see, by the columns of dust and gravel across the 
plains. A wind that sets the collective doors and 
shutters of the whole city rattling like bird-clappers ; 
that causes the very oxen-drivers to wrap them- 
selves, as they would against January snows, in their 
canvas cloaks; that makes every invalid in every 
hotel in Avignon realize the force of the old dis- 
tich, as they shiver, cough, grumble, in distressful 
harmony : 

** Avignon venteuse ; 
Sans vent, empoisonneuse ; 
Avec vent, ennuyeuse.” 


Frederick Conyngham is too methodically wretch- 
ed a man to grumble overmuch. He secures the 
most comfortable arm-chair in the warmest chimney- 
corner that the public sa/om of the Hétel de I’Uni- 
vers yields, and there, with Perugino at hand to min- 
ister to his needs, sits, making entries in his different 
neat little note-books, and drinking barley-water ; a 
slight, exceedingly slight, cold that Mr. Conyngham 
believes he may have taken during his journey from 
Paris rendering the consumption of this melancholy 
liquid necessary. 

Beside one of the windows, an invalid guide- 
book in her hand, stands Jet, looking out with 
longing eyes at the keen blue of the sky, the sharp 
whiteness of the sunshine, and envying every living 
creature who walks, I might more justly say who is 
vehemently propelled, along the narrow street that 
leads from the Place Crillon into the court-yard of 
the hotel. 

Never yet has there blown wind so cold—and 
she has experienced the zephyrs of nineteen Eng- 
lish springs—that Jet Conyngham would not sooner 
have braved its inclemency than stay, inactive, with- 
in doors ; for the girl is hereditarily restless, has a 
temperament adapted to any “doing” life, rather 
than to one of contemplation, or crewel-work. But 
Mr. Conyngham keeps her fast prisoner to-day. 
Would she wear blue spectacles, a respirator, or a 
furred cloak, there might be hope for her. As she 
is contumacious on these points, she must remain 
captive, thinking over a statistic, just gathered from 
her guide-book, as to the number of days on which 
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the mistral prevails throughout the winter, and 
speculating as to whether existence will be more 
cheerful looked at through the double windows of 
southern hotels than she and Cora used to find it 
among the mud, and mildness, and freedom, of the 
Devonshire lanes. 

Only one other traveler shares possession of the 
salon with Mr. Conyngham and his daughter—an 
Englishman who came down in the same train with 
them from Paris, yesterday, and who, at the present 
moment, is engaged in deciphering a letter at the 
centre-table of the room —a letter bearing the 
Florence post-mark, ill-written, crossed ; its import 
certainly not of love, scarcely, one would say, of 
friendship, if the bored, impatient expression of the 
reader's face speak true. 

** Amico mio.” 

By an ironical whim of Fate it happens that these 
four scrawled pages sound the key-note of Jet Con- 
yngham’s story. I must, therefore, impose upon the 
reader the same infliction that the lawful Amica mio 
is undergoing : 


“You do not deserve, bad creature, that I should 
write you two letters for one! However, I really 
want a commission done in Avignon, and as I 
believe you will make that city the pied-d-terre of 
your voyage, I run the chance of addressing a few 
hurried lines to the Hotel de I’ Univers. 

‘Go to Mademoiselle Palmieri, modiste (I for- 
get the exact address, a milliner in a little street 
leading off the Rue Calade—it will not take you an 
hour to hunt her up), and get me one of those sweet 
black-velvet coiffures worn by the Arles peasant- 
girls. Palmieri, I fancy, keeps them made up ; if not, 
order one. You will, probably, stop a night or two 
in Avignon, or can do so for the sake of my head- 
dress. They are made of black velvet and lace, but 
I am not sure whether a flower should be Zgdve- 
ment posée above the ear or not. This you must 
see into. I do not require any of the large-headed 
pins worn by the peasants, as I have my own dovely 
Pink Coral, or Pearl, according to my toilet. 

** All the gentlemen were telling me at the car- 
nival-ball last year how admirably the Arles head- 
dress would suit my /ine of feature,soI mean to 
have one by me for any occasion when I may want 
to look my best. 

“Florence has been dull to desperation since I 
came down from Homburg, and I really look for- 
ward, mon cher, to your return. Until you come I 
am without a cavalier, and unless I take horse-exer- 
cise, I always get back my attacks of migraine. 
Talking of migraine, I must tell you that I have 
gone definitely away from allopathic treatment. 
Jinkinson, no doubt, was a worthy man and an old 
friend, but his ideas belonged to the past, and you 
know I am always for Mew Lights in everything. 
My present medical attendant is young Dr. Herz- 
lieb, a homceopathist (to which science I am an ar- 
dent convert), and one of the most fascinating and 
intellectual of creatures —a mind quite above any 





most poetic profile! But you will judge of him for 
yourself, 

“If you remain more than a week at Esterel, I 
shall, likelier than not, run up and join you there ; so 
keep me au fait of your movements. Esterel re- 
minds me I have had a letter from little Major Brett, 
who is making it his headquarters. He tells me a piece 
of news that will be interesting to the heiress-seek- 
ers of the Riviera. Mr. Conyngham has taken rooms 
at the Hétel Paradis for the winter (you must re- 
member Frederick Conyngham ; we met him first 
in Naples—alas! in happier days), and is to bring 
his daughter, a well-gilt octoroon, with him. The 
mother was a West Indian heiress, and the girl will 
come into forty thousand pounds on the day she is 
twenty-three. There will be a chance for some un- 
principled fortune-hunter, mon cher—eh? 

“Miss Conyngham is not a beauty. Old Brett 
remembers seeing her at the theatre in London, and 
says that her hair is inclined to qooliness, while her 
lips and skin betray the dark blood unmistakably. 
But mere red-and-white beauty would be thrown 
away on a girl with forty thousand charms—in the 
three per cents.! You remember what Lord Byron 
wrote : 

*. . . . Shakespeare says ’tis silly 
To gild refined gold or paint the lily !’ 

**Depend upon it, Miss Conyngham will find 
suitors and to spare in this country of adventurers, 
thick lips and woolly hair notwithstanding. 

‘Vallance warns me that it is post-time, so I 
must bring my scribble to a close. Unless you re- 
turn to Florence quickly, I shall positively be forced 
to ride out with a groom, which I detest. 

“ Toujours @ toi, 
“ HELENA AUSTEN. 


“P.S.—In case of a flower being worn, ask 
Palmieri if ’tis most elegant above the right ear or 
left. Pack the coiffure in your hat-box to avoid 
crushing. 

“A rivederla.” 


The Englishman reads this farrago through from 
the first word to the last, impatience gradually merg- 
ing into attention toward its close. Then he takes 
up a Galignani from the table close at hand, unfolds, 
lifts it, and peruses—the countenances of Mr. Con- 
yngham and of Jet. 

Jet during the past two minutes has abandoned 
her post beside the window. She stands at her 
father’s side, inspecting with grave interest a jug of 
barley-water freshly brought in by Perugino. Un- 
observed himself, the stranger can thus scan her face 
critically, compare its merits and its faults, item by 
item, with the description that he has received of 
them. 

To start with, her complexion is of brilliant snow 
and rose-bloom. So much, he thinks, for the “ dark 
blood unmistakable,” sc much for women’s fore- 
casts as to each other’s looks! Her hair, of too warm 
a bronze to come under the denomination light, 
waves back from her broad forehead in those large 





small thought of gaining by his profession, and the 


natural undulations which stand at the remote end 
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of the pole from wooliness. Her eyes are gray, 


‘“* As far as quality goes, the breakfast may have 


over-deeply set, a severe judge might say, for beauty; | been unimpeachable,” says Jet ; “ but you must re- 


and still to this fault (if fault it be) her face owes 
more than half its charm of vividness and original- 
ity. Her mouth, perhaps, may be a little large—or 
would have been held so in the days when keepsake 
beauties and Cupid’s bows were the mode—the lips, 
sensitive, chiseled, mobile, are of the purest Cau- 
casian type, a type that precludes not merely the sus- 
picion but the possibility of creole blood. 

And on the day she is twenty-three she will have 
forty thousand pounds. 

Not one word of Galignani’s two-days-old news 
does the stranger follow. His senses are with his 
heart, and that is filled with golden speculations— 
golden yet hazardous! That the invalid sipping 
barley-water is Mr. Conyngham he feels assured. 
Few habitual travelers in the district of the Riviera 
but know Frederick Conyngham by sight. The 
identity of “the girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair” belongs still to the region of conjecture. 

“If you only knew how I like cold winds, 
papa!” 

Papa! Doubt in a moment has become assur- 
ance, to be quickly followed by faith, hope, I know 
not what other train of pleasurable emotions, in the 
stranger’s mind. 

“ Mistral cannot be worse than east wind, and 
at Dulford we always have that from February to 
June—yes, and go out in it every day of our lives.” 

“ You are not sufficiently protected against these 
climates, Jet. You know nothing about the perni- 
cious effects of mistral or sunset. Now if, instead 
of buying so many new bonnets in Paris—” 

“Hats, papa. I have never yet worn a bonnet 
except to church—” 

“ You had provided yourself with a sensible furred 
cloak like mine, it would be different.” 

“But I have got a thick tweed jacket,” persists 
Jet. “If you will let me go out only for half an 
hour, I promise to put on my tweed jacket.” 

Mr. Conyngham sips his barley-water and looks 
as though he heard not. Anxiety about other peo- 
ple’s health can scarcely be considered one of his 
foibles ; neither can he be held an over-nervous par- 
ent. During Jet’s nineteen years of life, he has 
probably not spent as many months in the girl’s 
company. Wrapped in his furred cloak, he simply 
looks at existence through a pair of smoke-colored 
spectacles, breathes the breath of life through a re- 
spirator, and feels it a kind of personal injury when 
the young and robust refuse to do the same. 

“T see a baker’s shop within a hundred yards of 
the hotel,” remarks Jet, presently ; “and I do not 
think I ever felt so hungry before ; and dinner will 
not be served for another three hours.” 

At this affecting appeal, or rather series of ap- 
peals, Mr. Conyngham shakes his head gravely. 

“ There is no worse habit than that of eating be- 
tween meals,” he remarks. “ It is sufficient in itself 
to lay the foundation of almost every disorder. Hun- 
gry at three o’clock! And we had a tolerable, real- 
ly very tolerable, breakfast at noon.” 





member I am accustomed to solid English food. 
The most substantial thing I got out of the whole 
dozen dishes to-day was a cock-robin in a paper 
shirt.” 

“ Bécassines, my love—bécassines, and very fairly 
dressed, too, for a provincial inn.” 

“But bécassines are not sustaining, papa, you 
must allow that. Now, if I could get a bun—I sup- 
pose they make buns in France ?—or a roll, just to 
carry me on to dinner.” 

“ Take a little barley-water, my dear. It is sur- 
prising what nutritive qualities barley-water pos- 
sesses, Let me desire Perugino to bring you a 
glass.” 

“I thank you, papa. Aunt Gwendoline made me 
drink barley-water once when I had whooping-cough. 
The recollection will be enough for the remainder of 
my life.” 

Mr. Conyngham shuts his eyes, and, leaning back 
in his chair, puts on an attitude of sleep. With Jet’s 
rejection of barley-water he evidently looks upon the 
discussion as closed—rational argument useless. But 
Jet is not yet beaten. Her arguments up to the 
present time have been based on selfish considera- 
tions only. How if this matter of braving mistral 
and sunset could be shown to affect other interests 
than her own? 

‘* We have no grapes for to-morrow ; I have just 
remembered it! And Dr. Hammond expressly said 
you should not be without fresh fruit when you travel. 
How stupid I must have been not to think of the 
state of the commissariat sooner !” 

“‘ Eh—how ?” cries Mr. Conyngham, his faculties 
awakened on the instant. “No grapes? Oh, this 
will never do '!—Perugino !—I must trouble you, my 
dear Jet, to ring for Perugino at once.” 

“* Perugino has gone out,” says Jet, promptly. 
‘*Don’t you remember? We sent him to the station 
to telegraph about a coupé. I saw Perugino pass 
down the street not three minutes ago.” 

“*If I had my poor Paolo!” murmurs Mr. Con- 
yngham, sinking back. “ These unhappy, these cul- 
pable oversights never occurred in Paolo’s time.” 

“ But a fruit-market is quite close at hand,” urges 
Jet. “I remember passing one last night on our 
way from the gare. If you would only let me—” 

“ Put on your wraps, put on your warmest wraps, 
and start,” rejoins Mr. Conyngham, in an injured 
voice. “The wind has somewhat abated ; half an 
hour’s sharp walking may possibly do you good. 
And remember that the Coteau-Brilé grapes—im- 
press that name on your mind, ‘raisin de Coteau- 
Brilé’—are the best. If the skins show signs of 
dryness, so much the better. I know, on respecta- 
ble medical authority, that the Coteau-Brillé grapes 
are wholesomest after the process of shriveling has 
set in.” 

Jet waits, as you may believe, for no second per- 
mission. Her eyes, her face, her whole figure, illu- 
mined with thankfulness at being free (although the 
freedom shall last but the space of a single half- 
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hour), she dances away like a flash of lightning 
across the polished floor of the sa/on ; away to her 
own room on the second floor; then forth, without 
respirator, blue spectacles, or furs, into the bustle, 
glare, and dust, of Avignon city. 

Mr. Conyngham, sipping his barley-water; the 
stranger, meditating how he shall best renew his ac- 
quaintance with the father of forty thousand pounds 
—already Jet is pigeon-holed as “‘forty thousand 
pounds” in his thoughts—remain alone. 


A baker’s shop and the fruit-market lie within a 
stone’s-throw of the Hotel de |’Univers. 

“*Tenez, ma petite demoiselle, tenez—le beau 
panier pour trente sous,” says the olive-cheeked, 
classic-featured dame de la halle, as Jet stands wait- 
ing for her grapes. “Cinq livres de raisin, bon rai- 
sin de Coteau-Brilé pour un rien !” 

Can any one say it is a bad country to live in 
where the sun is hot enough to give you sunstroke in 
November, and you may buy five pounds of nectar- 
sweet grapes for fifteen pence ? 

Her marketing accomplished, Jet Conyngham 
pursues her way briskly along the Quai du Rhone, the 
fruit-basket slung upon her arm, a foot-long fistolet 
of sour bread in her hand. The blood stirs in her 
veins as no breeze in muggy Devonshire has ever 
stirred it. She feels it a subtile kind of excitement 
merely to breathe ; feels as though a ten-mile walk 
before dinner would just serve to rest, not exhaust, 
the desire for quick movement, bright sunshine, cold 
and sparkling atmosphere, that is in her. 

The mistral’s blinding glare, the mistral’s blind- 
ing dust, are miseries thrown away (like most of life’s 
miseries) upon Jet. She has got one half-hour’s free- 
dom in which to explore the lions of Avignon—the 
broken bridge, the Palace of the Popes, Laura’s 
tomb—and determines to make the most of it. 

One half-hour! And the sun, when she started, 
was already slanting across the tall roofs of the ho- 
tel ; and, in these regions, night, like winter, over- 
takes you ata bound. Well, in small things, as in 
great ones, the possibility of mischance seldom finds 
a place in Jet Conyngham’s anticipations ; she flies 
past the broken bridge ; she glances up at the Palace 
of the Popes ; on her homeward road, at the instance 
of a franc-seeking sacristan, is persuaded to visit a 
church, medizval, incense-flavored, garlic-haunted, 
in quest of Laura’s tomb. Ten minutes later— 
emerging into an unknown street, and by an oppo- 
site door to that through which she entered—the girl 
finds herself benighted. 





“ The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out— 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


Jet has, literally, to rub her eyes and gaze about 
her ere she can believe in the reality of this sudden 
darkness. Alas! the sharp increase of cold; the 
hush that, with the sun’s departure, has fallen like a 
cloak upon the city; lastly, the fact that the old 
sacristan is lighting a lantern, as he locks the chan- 
cel-gates behind him, confirm it only too forcibly. 

This sacristan, carrying his church-keys in one 
hand, a villainous little oil-lamp in the other, would 
seem to be the solitary link left between her and the 
living world—her one uncertain chance of getting 
back from medizval shades to lighted shop-windows, 
paved streets, and the Hotel de I’Univers, to-night. 

And she follows him. 

Never was will-o’-the-wisp a more fatal guide. 
Down one narrow alley, up another, glimmers the lan- 
tern, clank the keys. At length, in a kind of cu/-de- 
sac, narrower and darker than the rest, overhanging 
roofs and upper stories shutting out all but one nar- 
now strip of sky overhead, the sacristan—keys, lan- 
tern, and all—disappears as suddenly as a figure in a 
Christmas pantomime, There is a momentary crash, 
as of a forte-cochére swinging heavily on its hinges, 
a crash echoed and reéchoed down the length of the 
whole row of houses, and Jet, alone, guideless, trem- 
bling, is left to realize her desolation. 

She looks fearfully about her; she thinks of her 
father ; she thinks of Mark—for the first time in her 
life she wishes Mark Austen were at her side. By- 
and-by comes the sound of steps; a man’s tread 
draws steadily nigh through the darkness, and with 
a beating heart Jet nerves herself for the worst. 

That the approaching human being shall prove a 
robber is, naturally, the first idea that presents itself 
to her mind. She is to ‘‘meet her fate” (though 
after a different fashion than she dreamed of) here, 
in the south. Well, she has about her two napoléons 
in gold, seven francs, a watch, a pair of sleeve-links, 
and five pounds of Coteau-Brilé grapes. If she is 
to be robbed, most probably she is to be murdered 
likewise. Poor little Cora will read an account of 
the tragedy in the daily papers—out of compliment 
to Aunt Gwendoline it may even be copied into the 
Exeter Dispatch. 

‘* Miss Jet Conyngham, I believe?” says a voice. 
Ah, that welcome English voice, coming to her in 
her direst need—when will Jet forget its accents? 
And the footsteps cease. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








WO little white hands put over the eyes, 
And tresses of hair brushing over the cheek ; 
A mad, merry voice in my ear laughing cries : 
** Who is it holds you, sir ? answer me quick!” 
Do I not know them, the bonny red lips, 
Trim little waist in the calico gown, 


BLINDFOLDED. 






Eyes with long lashes where tremulous slips 
The love-light half bashfully, tenderly down ? 
Do I not know them? Ah! love, I was blind 
Ere the dainty ringed hands came over my eyes ; 
And roguish white arms ne’er closer can bind 
Than the love which once kindled to life never dies. 
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TWO DAYS’ 


R. JOSEPH KILGORE was suffering from 
one of those spring influenzas which make a 
man feel as if he were his own grandfather. His 
nose had acquired the shape of a turnip and the 
complexion of a beet. All his bones ached as if he 
had been soundly thrashed, and his eyes were weak 
and watery. Your deadly disease is oftener than not 
a gentleman who takes your life without mauling 
you, but the minor diseases are mere bruisers who 
just go in for making one as uncomfortable and 
unpresentable as possible.. Mr. Kilgore’s influenza 
had been coming on for several days, and when he 
woke up this particular morning and heard the rain 
dripping on the piazza-roof just under his bedroom- 
window, he concluded, like a sensible man, that he 
would stay at home and nurse himself over the fire 
that day, instead of going to the office. So he 
turned over and snoozed for an hour or two, luxu- 
riating in a sense of aches and pains just pro- 
nounced enough to make the warmth and softness 
of the bed delightful. 

Toward noon, the edge of this enjoyment becom- 
ing dulled, he got up, dressed, and came down- 
stairs to the parlor, where his brother’s wife (he was 
a bachelor, living with a married brother) had con- 
siderately kindled up a coal-fire in the grate for his 
benefit. 

After lying off in the rocking-chair till past din- 
ner-time, he began to feel better and consequently 
restless. Concluding that he would like to read, he 
went rummaging about the bookcases for a likely- 
looking novel. At length he found in the upper 
shelf of a closet. a book called “ Réles of a De- 
tective,” containing various thrilling accounts of 
crimes and the entanglement of criminals in the 
meshes of law and evidence. 

One story in particular made a strong impres- 
sion on his mind. It was a tale of circumstantial 
evidence, and about how it very nearly hung an in- 
nocent man for a murder which he had no thought 
of committing. It struck Joseph rather forcibly 
that this victim of circumstantial evidence was as 
respectable and inoffensive a person as himself, and 
probably had never any more thought of being in 
danger from the law. Circumstances had set their 
trap for him while he was quite unconscious of peril, 
and he only awoke to find himself in the toils. And 
from this he went on to reflect upon the horrible 
but unquestionable fact that every year a certain 
proportion, and perhaps a very considerable propor- 
tion, of those who suffered the penalties of the law, 
and even the death-penalty, are innocent men— 
victims of false or mistaken evidence. No man, 


however wise or virtuous, can be sure that he will 
not be taken in this fearful conscription of victims 
to the blind deity of justice. “ None can tell,” thought 
Joseph with a shudder, “ but that the word he is say- 
ing, the road he is turning, the appointment he is 
making, or whatever other innocent act he is now 
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engaged in, may not prove the last mesh in some 
self-woven death-net, the closing link in some dam- 
ning chain of evidence whose devilish subtlety shall 
half convince him that he must be guilty as it wholly 
convinces others.” 

Timidity is generally associated with imaginative- 
ness, if not its result, and Joseph, although he con- 
cealed the fact pretty well under the mask of reti- 
cence, was constitutionally very timid. He had an 
unprofitable habit of taking every incident of pos- 
sible embarrassment or danger that occurred to his 
mind as the suggestion for imaginary situations of 
inconvenience or peril, which he would then work 
out, fancying how he would feel and what he would 
do, with the utmost elaboration, and often with 
really more nervous excitement than he would be 
likely to experience if the events supposed should 
really occur. So now, and all the more because he 
was a little out of sorts, the suggestions of this 
story began to take the form in his mind of an 
imaginary case of circumstantial evidence of which 
he was the victim. His fancy worked up the de- 
tails of a fictitious case against himself, which he, 
although perfectly innocent, could meet with noth- 
ing more than his bare denial. 

He imagined the first beginnings of suspicion ; 
he saw it filming the eyes of his acquaintances, 
then of his friends, and at last sicklying over the 
face even of his brother Silas. In fancy he made 
frantic attempts to regain the confidence of his 
friends, to break through the impalpable, impene- 
trable barrier which the first stir of suspicion had 
put between their minds and his. He cried, he 
begged, he pleaded. But in vain, all in vain. Sus- 
picion had made his appeals and adjurations sound 
even to his friends as strange and meaningless as 
the Babel-builders’ words of a sudden became to 
each other. The yellow badge of suspicion once 
upon him, all men kept afar, as if he were a fever- 
ship in quarantine. No solitary imprisonment in a 
cell of stone could so utterly exclude him from the 
fellowship of men as the invisible walls of this dun- 
geon of suspicion. And at last he saw himself giv- 
ing up the hopeless struggle, yielding to his fate 
in dumb despair, only praying that the end might 
come speedily, perhaps even reduced to the abject- 
ness of confessing the crime he had not committed, 
in order that he might at least have the pity of men, 
since he could not regain their confidence. And so 
strongly had this vision taken hold on him that his 
breath came irregularly, and his forehead was damp 
as he drew his hand across it. 

As has been intimated, it was Mr. Joseph Kil- 
gore’s very bad habit to waste his nervous tissue in the 
conscientiously minute elaboration of such painful 
imaginary situations as that above described, and in 
his present experience there was nothing particularly 
novel or extraordinary for him. It was the occur- 
rence of a singular coincidence between this internal 
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experience and a wholly independent course of act- 
ual events, which made that waking nightmare the 
beginning of a somewhat remarkable comedy, or, 
more properly, a tragedy, of errors. For, as Joseph 
lay back in his chair, in a state of nervous exhaustion 
and moral collapse, the parlor-door was thrown open, 
and Mrs. Silas Kilgore, his sister-in-law, burst into 
the room. She was quite pale, and her black eyes 
were fixed on Joseph’s with the eager intensity, as if 
seeking moral support, noticeable,in those who 
communicate startling news which they have not 
had time co digest. 

The effect of this apparition upon Joseph in his 
unstrung condition may be readily imagined. He 
sprang up much paler than Mrs. Kilgore, his lips 
apart, and his eyes staring with the premonition of 
something shocking. These symptoms of extraor- 
dinary excitement even before she had spoken, and 
this air as if he had expected a shocking revelation, 
recurred to her mind later, in connection with other 
circumstances, but just now she was too full of her 
intelligence to dwell on anything else. 

“A man was murdered in our barn last night. 
They've found the body!” she exclaimed. 

As the meaning of her words broke on him, Jo- 
seph was filled with that sort of mental confusion 
which one experiences when the scene or circum- 
stances of a dream recur in actual life. Was he still 
dreaming that ghostly vision of suspicion and the 
death-trap of circumstances? Was this a mere 
continuation of it? No, he was awake; his sister- 
in-law standing there, with pallid face and staring 
eyes, was not an apparition. The horrid, fatal reality 
which he had been imagining was actually upon 
him. 

“T did not do it!” dropped from his ashen lips. 

“You do it? Are you crazy? Who said any- 
thing about your doing it?” cried the astounded 
woman. 

The ring of genuine amazement in her voice 
was scarcely needed to recall Joseph to the practical 
bearing of his surroundings, and break the spell of 
superstitious dread. The sound of his own words 
had done it. With a powerful effort he regained 
something like self-control, and said, with a forced 
laugh : 

‘** What an absurd thing for me to say! I don’t 
know what I could have been thinking of. Very 
odd, was it not? But, dear me! a man murdered 
in our barn? You don’t tell me! How terrible!” 

His constrained, overdone manner was not cal- 
culated to abate Mrs. Kilgore’s astonishment, and 
she continued to stare at him with an expression in 
which a vague terror began to appear. There are 
few shorter transitions than that from panic to an- 
ger. Seeing that her astonishment at his reception 
of the news increased rather than diminished, he be- 
came exasperated at the intolerable position in which 
he was placed. His face, before so pale, flushed with 
anger, 

“Damnation! What are you staring at me that 
way for?” he cried, fiercely. 

Mrs. Kilgore gave a little cry, half of indignation, 





half of fright, and went out of the room, shutting the 
door after her. 

Joseph had ample opportunity to review the situ- 
ation before he was again disturbed, which, indeed, 
was not till some hours later, at dusk, when Silas 
came home, and the tea-table was set. Silas had 
been promptly summoned from his shop when the 
discovery of the body was made, and had been busy 
all the afternoon with the police, the coroner, and 
the crowds of visitors to the scene of the tragedy. 

The conversation at the tea-table ran entirely 
upon the various incidents of the discovery, the in- 
quest, and the measures of the police for the appre- 
hension of the criminal. Mrs. Kilgore was so full of 
questions that she scarcely gave Silas time to answer, 
and Joseph flattered himself that his comparative 
silence was not noticeable. Nevertheless, as they 
rose from the table, Silas remarked : 

** You don’t seem much interested in our murder, 
Joseph ; you haven't asked the first question about 
it.” 

Mrs. Kilgore was just leaving the room, and she 
turned her head to see how he would answer. But 
he, too, turned off the matter by saying something 
about Maria’s loquaciousness having left him no 
chance. After tea the little family circle was gath- 
ered in the parlor. Mrs. Kilgore was sewing ; Silas 
read the newspaper, and Joseph sat up by the fire. 
From time to time, as he glanced around, he caught 
Mrs. Kilgore’s eyes studying him very intently. Her 
manner indicated that her indignation at his be- 
havior and language earlier in the afternoon had 
been quite neutralized by her curiosity as to its 
cause. 

“ There’s nothing in the paper to-night but the 
murder, and I know that already,” exclaimed Silas, 
finally. ‘‘ Maria, where’s there something to read? 
Hullo! what's this ?” 

He had taken up from the table the story of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which Joseph had been reading 
that morning. 

“Why, Maria, here’s that murder-book you 
wouldn’t let me finish last summer for fear I’d mur- 
der you some night. Who on earth hunted up that 
book of all books, to-day of all days?” 

“I did,” replied Joseph, clearing his throat, in 
order to speak with a natural inflection. 

“You did?” exclaimed Silas. , 

“You must have looked the house over to find it, 
for I hid it carefully,” said Mrs. Kilgore, looking 
sharply at him. ‘‘ What made you so anxious to 
get it?” 

“T was not particularly anxious. I was merely 
looking for something to read,” said Joseph, making 
a pretense of yawning, as if the matter was a very 
trivial one. 

“I suppose the murder brought it to his mind,” 
said Silas. 

‘‘Why, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Kilgore, quickly. 
** You must have been reading it before the murder. 
Now that I remember, I saw it in your hands.” 

“ Before the murder, were you, Joseph? Why, 
that’s almost enough to make one feel superstitious,” 
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said Silas, turning around in his chair, so as to look 
fairly at him. 

Joseph had half a mind to make a clean breast 
of the matter then and there, and explain to them 
how curiously the reading of that book had affected 
him. But he reflected that Silas was rather unim- 
aginative, and would probably be more mystified 
than enlightened by his explanation. 

“I do believe it was reading that book which 
made you act so queerly when I brought you in the 
news of the murder,” pursued Mrs. Kilgore. 

‘“*How is that? How did he act queerly?” 
asked Silas. 

“T am not aware that I acted queerly at all,” 
said Joseph, doggedly. 

He knew well enough he had acted queerly, and 
did not mean to deny that ; but, as children and con- 
fused persons often do, he answered to the under- 
lying motive rather than the language. He only 
thought of denying the inference of suspicion that 
her words seemed to him to suggest. But to Mrs. 
Kilgore he very naturally seemed to be prevaricat- 
ing. 

“Why, Joseph!” said she, in a raised voice, and 
with a slight asperity ; “you know how you jumped 
up, looking like a ghost, the moment I opened the 
door, and the first thing you said after I’d told you 
that they’d found a murdered man in the barn, was— 
Why, Joseph, what’s the matter?” 

But I must go back a little. When the conver- 
sation turned on the book and Joseph’s connection 
with it, a minute or so previous, Silas had quite nat- 
urally glanced over at his brother, and, as the talk 
went on, his glance had become a somewhat concen- 
trated gaze, although expressive of nothing but the 
curiosity and slight wonder which the circumstances 
suggested. It would not do to have Silas think that 
he avoided his eyes, and so Joseph had, as soon as 
he felt this gaze, turned his own face rather sharp- 
ly toward it. He had meant merely to meet his 
brother’s look in a natural and unaffected manner. 
But, although never more sensible of just what such 
a@ manner would be, he was utterly unable to com- 
pass it. He was perfectly aware that the expression 
of his eyes was much too serious and challenging— 
and yet he could not, for the soul of him, modify it. 
Nor did he dare to withdraw his gaze after it had 
once met his brother’s, although knowing that it was 
fast becoming a fierce stare, and perceiving that Si- 
las had already noticed something peculiar in it. 
For to drop his eyes would be utter discomfiture and 
rout. As Mrs. Kilgore alluded to his queer de- 
meanor when she told him the news, his face began 
to flush with the anticipation of the revelation that 
was coming at this most unfavorable moment, even 
while his eyes were locked with the already startled 
ones of Silas. As she went on, the flush covered the 
lower part of his face, and rose like a spring-tide up 
his cheeks, and lent a fierce, congested glare to his 
eyes. He felt how woful and irretrievable a thing 
it would be for him just then to lose his countenance, 
and at the thought the flush burned deeper and 
merged higher. It overspread his high, bald, intel- 





lectual forehead, and incarnadined his sconce up to 
the very top of it. At this moment it was that Mrs, 
Kilgore broke off her narrative with the exclamation, 
‘*Why, Joseph, what’s the matter?” 

At her words it seemed as if every drop of blood 
in his body poured into his face. He could endure 
it no longer. He rose abruptly, strode out of the 
parlor, and went to his room, although it was but 
eight o'clock, and he had no fire there. If he had 
staid another moment he must have brained Silas 
and his wife with the poker, such an ungovernable 
anger boiled up in him with the sense of his cause- 
less, shameful discomfiture. 

As Joseph left the parlor the eyes of Silas and 
his wife met each other—his dull with bewilderment 
and terror at a spectral fear ; hers keen with a definite 
suspicion. But even her loquacity was subdued by a 
real fright. She had nothing to say. Her sensation 
was like that of one who, hunting a hare, stumbles 
upon a wolf. She had been both offended and made 
curious by Joseph’s demeanor that afternoon, but 
the horrid idea that within a moment had been sug- 
gested to both their minds had so little occurred to 
her as a serious possibility, that she was even on the 
point of rallying Joseph on it before her husband, 
Some time after he had left the parlor, Silas asked, 
with averted face : 

‘* What was it that he said when you told him 
the news?” and then she repeated his words. 

And Joseph, sitting wild-eyed upon his bed in 
the darkness in the room above, red no longer, but 
pale as death, heard the murmur of the voices, and 
knew that she was telling him. No one of the 
household slept much that night, except Mrs. Kil- 
gore. Whenever she awoke she heard her husband 
tossing restlessly, but she dared not ask him what 
was the matter, In vain did Silas rehearse to him- 
self all through the night-hours how petty were the 
trifles in Joseph’s demeanor which had disturbed him. 
They were of the sort of trifles which create that 
species of certainty known as moral certainty—the 
strongest of all in the mind it occupies, although so 
incapable of being communicated to others. It 
mattered little how much evidence there was if it 
sufficed to lodge the faintest trace of suspicion in 
his mind. For, like some poisons, an atom of suspi- 
cion is as fatal as the largest quantity. Nay, per- 
haps, even more surely so, for against great suspicion 
the mind often takes arms and makes valiant head ; 
but a little doubt, by its timid and hesitant de- 
meanor, disarms opposition, and is readily enter- 
tained. And all that night, lying awake, and know- 
ing that Silas was sleepless just the other side of the 
partition, and that the fungus of suspicion was mo- 
ment by moment overgrowing his mind, he could 
hardly wait for morning, but would fain have rushed, 
even now in the darkness, to his bedside to cry: “I 
did not do it! Believe me, brother, I did not do 
it!” 

In the morning, however, the sun shone brightly 
into his room, and last night’s events and misunder- 
standings seemed like a baddream. He went down- 
stairsalmost cheery. He did not find Silas, but Mrs. 
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Kilgore was about. He was rather startled to ob- 
serve the entire change in herdemeanor. Yesterday 
she was constantly following him up with her sharp 
black eyes and brisk questions and exclamations, but 
now she seemed frightened, acted in a constrained 
manner, and avoided his eyes. 

“Where is Silas?” he asked, as they sat down to 
table. 

“ He said that there was something he must see 
toat the shop before work began, so he had an early 
breakfast,” replied Mrs. Kilgore, with her eyes on 
her plate. 

Had she been looking up she would have seen a 
piteous constriction in the muscles of Joseph's face. 
His heart was sick, and all his regained courage sank 
It was no bad dream. Silas was afraid to 


away. 
meet him. He left his meal untasted, and went to 
the office. A dozen acquaintances stopped him on 


his way down-street to ask about the murder; and 
all day long somebody was dropping in to pester him 
on the same subject. He told them with a dull, ab- 
stracted air all the fresh details he knew, but felt all 
the time as if he cheated each auditor of the vital 
part of the matter, in that he failed to shout after him: 

** Silas suspects me of it!” 

Silas had, indeed, left the house early for the pur- 
pose of avoiding his brother. He was in a condition 
of mind and nerve in which he did not dare to meet 
him. At tea the brothers met for the first time since 
the night previous. There was a constraint between 
them like that between strangers, but stronger and 
more chilling far than ever that is. There is no chill 
like that which comes between friends, and the near- 
er the friends the more deathly the cold. Silas made 
a little effort to speak of business-matters, but could 
not keep it up, and soon a silence settled over the 
party, only broken by the words of table-service. 
Mrs. Kilgore sat pale and frightened all through the 
meal without venturing a single phrase, and scarcely 
looking up from her plate. 

The silence was of that kind which all felt to be 
more expressive than the loudest, most explicit lan- 
guage could be—more merciless than any form of 
verbal accusation. Such silence is a terribly perfect 
medium, in which souls are compelled to touch each 
other, resent as they may the contact. Several times 
Joseph was on the point of rising and rushing from 
the table. How many more such meals could he 
stand or could they stand? All of them recognized 
that the situation had become perceptibly more se- 
rious and more pronounced on account of that silent 
tea-table. 

There was in particular not the slightest allusion 
made by any one to the murder, which, seeing that 
it had happened but yesterday, and would naturally 
still have been an engrossing topic, was an omission 
so pointed as to be an open charge of guilt. There 
is such a thing as emphasizing a topic by suppress- 
ing it, as letters are sunk into stone. The omission 


impressed Silas as it did Joseph, but, regarding it 
from his point of view, it did not occur to him but 
that Joseph was the one solely responsible for it. 
He, Silas, had refrained from reference to it because 





his suspicions in regard to Joseph made the topic 
unendurable. But he could not imagine that Joseph 
could have had any other motive for his silence on 
the subject but a guilty conscience — some secret 
knowledge of the crime. Thus regarded, it was a 
terrible confirmation. That a perception that he 
was suspected might cause an innocent man to act 
very much as if he were conscious of guilt, did not 
occur to Silas, as, perhaps, it would have failed to 
occur to most persons in just his position. 

After leaving the tea-table the brothers went to- 
gether into the parlor, according to the family cus- 
tom. ‘They took their accustomed seats on opposite 
sides of the fireplace, but there was no conversation. 
A veil was between them. Both were thinking of 
the same thing—thinking of it intensely—and each 
knew that the other was thinking of it, and yet nei- 
ther for worlds could have commanded the courage 
to speak of it. The suspicion had grown definite in 
Silas’s mind, and yet, whenever he brought himself 
to the point of putting it in words, it suddenly seemed 
impossible, cruel, and absurd. But, if Silas found it 
impossible to speak, far more so it seemed to Joseph. 

To charge another with suspecting us is half to 
confess ourselves worthy of suspicion. It is demor- 
alizing—it is to abandon the pride of conscious rec- 
titude. To deny an accusation is to concede to it a 
possibility, a color of reason ; and Joseph shrank with 
unutterable repugnance from that. He felt that he 
could be torn limb from limb sooner than betray by 
a word that he recognized the existence of suspicion 
sc abominable. Besides, of what avail would be 
a denial without evidence to disprove a suspicion 
which had arisen without evidence? It was a thing 
too impalpable to contend with. As well fight a fog 
as seek to destroy by mere denial suspicion so vague, 
unsubstantial, and subtile, as that which enveloped 
him. Silas would, of course, eagerly accept his de- 
nial ; he well knew how he would spring to his side, 
how warm and firm would be his hand-clasp, and 
how great, perhaps, his momentary relief. But he 
was, after all, but human, and no man can control 
his doubts. Silas would still be unable, when he 
thought the matter over, to help the feeling that 
there was, after all, something very strange about his 
conduct from first to last. It is the subtiler nature of 
doubt to penetrate the heart more profoundly than 
confidence, and to underlie it. No generous St. 
George of faith can reach the nether den where it 
lurks. Or, rather, is it like the ineradicable witch- 
grass which, though it be hewed off at the surface, 
still lives at the root, and springs forth luxuriantly 
again at the first favoring season ? 

Moreover, Joseph hoped that some circumstance, 
the detection of the murderer, or a healthier moral 
tone, might dissipate the cloud of suspicion between 
them, and then it would be far better not to have 
spoken, for, once put in words, the hateful thing 
would ever remain a mutual memory, never again to 
be denied, and which might come up to their minds 
whenever they looked each other in the eye thereaf- 
ter. And so the brothers sat opposite each other in 





silence, their faces growing grayer as the clock ticked. 
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“ The weather is growing cooler again,” said Jo- 
seph, at last, rising to go to his room. 

It was at least two hours before his usual bed- 
time, but he could sit there no longer. 

“Yes, I think we shall have a frost,” replied Si- 
las, and the brothers parted. 

After Joseph had gone, Mrs. Kilgore came into the 
parlor and sat down with some sewing. She waited 
for her husband to speak and tell her if Joseph had 
said anything. But he sat there staring at the wall, 
and took no notice of her. Although she knew so 
well what had been preying upon his mind since last 
evening, yet he had not once referred to the matter, 
and she had not dared todo so. It was hard fora 
talkative little lady like her to understand this reti- 
cence about a matter so deeply felt. She could not 
comprehend that there may be griefs so ghastly that 
we dare not lift from them the veil of silence. She 
wanted to “talk it over” alittle. She felt that would 
do Silas good, because she knew it would be a relief 
to her. Nor was she insensible to the gratification 
it would afford her vanity to discuss so serious a mat- 
ter with her husband, whose general tone with her 
was one of jest and pleasantry, to the disparagement 
of her intellectual powers, as she thought. So, after 
glancing up several times timidly at Silas’s still set 
profile, she said, in a weighty little voice : 

“Don’t you think Joseph behaves very strangely 
about the murder?” Her words seemed to be sev- 
eral seconds in making an impression on Silas’s mind, 
and then he slowly turned his face full upon her. It 
was a terrible look. The squared jaw, the drawn 
lips, the dull, distant stare, repulsed her as one might 
repulse a stranger intermeddling with a bitter pri- 
vate grief. Who was she, to come between him and 
his brother? He did not seem to think it worth 
while to say anything to explain so eloquent a glance, 
but immediately faced about again, as if dismissing 
the interruption from his mind. Mrs. Kilgore did 
not try to make any more conversation, but went to 
her bedroom and cried herself to sleep. 

But Silas sat in his chair in the parlor, and took 
no note of the hours till the lamp spluttered and 
went out. All through the evening in Joseph’s 
room, which was directly above, he had heard him 
walking to and fro, to and fro, sitting down awhile, 
and then starting again ; and if the pacing had not 
finally come to an end, Silas could not have gone to 
bed, for his heart went out to his brother wrestling 
there alone with his dreadful secret, and he could 
not rest till he thought that he, too, was at rest. 

Indeed, for the very reason that Joseph was so 
dear to him, and he felt nothing could change that, 
he actually hesitated the less to admit these horrible 
suspicions. Love is impatient of uncertainty, and 
would rather presume the guilt of a friend from its 
longing to pour itself out in pity and tenderness 
than restrain itself while judgment scrutinizes evi- 
dence and decides by a straw’s weight. 

A practical reflection, moreover, had occurred to 
Silas. 

If Joseph had really—he did not dare to say to 
himself what—then it was of the utmost importance 





that they should quickly understand each other, so 
as to take steps to place him in safety. His desire 
to share Joseph’s horrible secret was like the feeling 
with which one would fain uncover a friend’s loath- 
some disease in order to help him. Before he went 
to sleep that night he resolved, therefore, that he 
would win his confidence by letting him see in every 
possible way, short of actual words, that he suspected 
the true state of things, and that Joseph might still 
confide in him as a faithful brother who would stand 
by him in the worst emergency. 

On first meeting him the following morning he 
began to carry out this project so worthy of fraternal 
devotion. He sought occasion to shake hands with 
Joseph, and gave a meaning pressure to his clasp. 
At breakfast he was the only one who talked, and 
endeavored by his manner to let Joseph understand 
that he perfectly comprehended the situation, and 
was talking to cover his embarrassment and prevent 
Mrs. Kilgore from suspecting anything. Several 
times also he managed to catch his brother’s eye, 
and give him a glance implying sympathy and mu- 
tual understanding. This demeanor added the last 
touch to Joseph’s exasperation. 

Evading Silas’s evident intention of walking 
down-street, he got away alone, and took both din- 
ner and tea at a restaurant, to put off meeting his 
brother and sister-in-law as long as possible. He 
lingered long over his tea in the darkest, loneliest 
corner of the eating-house, for the prospect, no longer 
to be avoided, of returning home to confront his 
sister-in-law’s frightened face and Silas’s pathetic 
glances appeared intolerable. Wild ideas of flying 
from the city and returning never, or not until the 
truth about the murder had come to light, occurred 
tohim. He even began to arrange what sort of a 
letter he should write to Silas. But men of forty, 
especially of Joseph’s temperament, who have moved 
in the same business and domestic ruts all their lives, 
do not readily make up their minds to bold steps of 
this sort. To endure suffering or inconvenience is 
more natural than to change their settled habits. So 
it all ended in his going home at about eight o’clock, 
and being greatly relieved to find some callers there. 

All three of this strangely-stricken family, in- 
deed, shared that feeling. It was such a rest from 
the nervous strain whenever either or both were left 
alone with Jeseph! The earnestness with which 
Mrs. Kilgore pressed her guests to stay a little longer 
was so unusual and apparently uncalled for that I 
fancy Mr. and Mrs. Smith had a vague suspicion 
that they were being made game of. But they would 
have been disabused of that impression could they 
have appreciated the sinking of heart with which 
their hosts heard the front-door close, and realized 
that they were again left to themselves. Only one 
thing had occurred to mar the relief which the call 
had afforded. The topic of the murder had been 
exhausted before Joseph entered, but, just as she was 
leaving, Mrs. Smith made a return to it, saying : 

‘* Mrs. Kilgore, I was telling my husband I should 
think you must be scared to be in the house, for 
fearthe murderer might still be hanging around.” 
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Mrs. Kilgore shuddered, and cast an instantane- 
ous, wholly involuntary glance at Joseph. Her hus- 
band intercepted it, and, catching his eye, she saw 
an expression in it as if he could strangle her for 
what was really only the fault of her nerves. She 
stammered something, and the bustle of the retiring 
guests covered her confusion well enough. 

Unfortunately, Joseph, too, had caught that sud- 
den, terrified glance of his sister-in-law's at him, 
and it affected him more than anything that had 
occurred in either of the two days since the murder. 
As the guests took their leave, his head dropped on 
his breast, and his arms fell by the sides of his 
chair. Mr. Kilgore wanted to send his wife from 
the room, but his voice stuck in his throat, his 
tongue refused to move. They waited a moment, 
and then Joseph said : 

**Send for the police! For God’s sake, take me 
out of this! I can’t stand it any longer!” 

It was not yet nine o'clock, and a boy came by 
in the street crying : 

“Extra! The Kilgore barn murderer captured ! 
Full confession !” 

Although the words were perfectly audible 
through the lowered windows to all in the room, 
Mrs. Kilgore was the only one who took any men- 
tal cognizance of them. Nor did either of the men, 
who sat there like stones, take note of her as she 
left the room. A minute later they heard her scream, 
and she ran back with the open paper in her hands. 

“He did not do it! He is crazy! They have 
found the murderer!” 

Silas fixed an incredulous, questioning stare upon 
his wife, and then turned quickly toward his brother. 
As for Joseph, at first and for several moments, he 
gave no sign that he had heard at all. Then he 
slowly raised his eyes to his brother’s face with a 
deliberate, cruel gaze of contemptuous sarcasm and 
cold aversion The first effect of this great relief 
was to flood his mind with bitter wrath at those 
who had done him the great wrong from which, no 
thanks to them, he had been rescued. 

Mrs. Kilgore hastily read aloud, in a breathless 
voice, the newspaper account. It seemed that two 
tramps had taken refuge in the barn from the storm 
that had raged the night of the murder, and get- 
ting into some quarrel before morning, one had 
stabbed the other and fled, only to be captured two 
days later and confess everything. When Mrs. Kil- 
gore ceased reading, Joseph said : 








‘It must be a great disappointment for you that 
they are not going to hang me for it. I sincerely 
condole with you.” 

Mrs. Kilgore cried, “Oh, don’t!” and Silas 
made a gesture of deprecation, but both felt that 
Joseph had a right to revile them as he chose, and 
they had no right to complain. But he, even while 
he could not deny himself the gratification of a lit- 
tle cruel reproach, knew that they were not to be 
blamed, that they had been as much the victims of 
a fatality as himself, and that this was one of those 
peculiarly exasperating wrongs which do not leave 
the sufferer even the satisfaction of being angry. 
Soon he got up and walked across the room, stretched 
himself, drew his hand over his forehead, and said : 

“I feel as if I had just been dug up after being 
buried alive.” 

At this sign of returning equanimity, Silas took 
courage and ventured to say : 

“I know we've been a pair of crazy fools, Joe, 
but you're a little to blame. What’s made you act so 
queerly? You won’t deny that you have acted so?” 

Joseph smiled—one doesn’t appreciate the pure 
luxury of a smile until he has been deprived of it 
for a while—lit a cigar, sat down with his legs over 
the arm of his arm-chair—he had not indulged in 
an unconstrained posture for two days—and told his 
side of the story. He explained how, thanks to 
that tale he was reading, and the ghastly reverie it 
suggested, his nerves were all on edge when Mrs. 
Kilgore burst in with a piece of news whose ex- 
traordinary coincidence with his train of thought had 
momentarily thrown him off his balance; and he 
tried to make them see that, after that first scene, all 
the rest was a logical sequence. 

Mrs. Kilgore, by virtue of her finer feminine 
nervous organization, understood him so readily that 
he saw he had made a mistake in not unbosoming 
himself to her at first. But Silas evidently did not 
so easily take his idea. 

“ But why didn’t you just tell us that you hadn't 
done it, and end the misunderstanding at one blow ?” 
he asked. 

‘“Why, don’t you see,” replied Joseph, “that 
to deny a thing before you are distinctly suspected 
of it, is to suggest suspicion ; while to deny it after- 
ward, unless you have proof to offer, is useless?” 

“What should we have come to but for the 
capture of the real murderer?” cried Mrs. Kilgore, 
with a shudder, 








HE way to Dreamland—do I know ? 
Years ago 
Every path for my roaming feet 
Led the way to Dreamland, sweet ! 


Have I forgotten? Maybe, dear ; 
Far or near 


MY DREAMLAND. 






Matters little, and less I care, 
So I do not lose you there. 


Do I abjure it? Sweet one, nay ; 

Look this way : 
Dreamland now for my joyance lies 
In the blue haze of your eyes ! 
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UCH are the currents of English life, that a great 
deal of it may be seen by dint of simply sitting 
still in a given spot and keeping the eyes open. All 
manner of curious drift will be borne past, much of 
which might have been missed by too active a 
search for it. The most successful observer in this 
country will not always be he who runs super-ser- 
viceably to and fro in quest of impressions ; but, 
rather, he who lounges, and lingers, and craftily suf- 
fers the impressions to come in quest of him. 
Nevertheless, the point of view must needs be 
varied occasionally ; oddities of streets and houses 
stand more upon ceremony than men and customs— 
they will not make visits, but only receive them. 
Accordingly, after pondering in Fairmount for a 
while, I determined to begin an exploration of the 
neighborhood ; and under the friendly and philo- 
sophical guidance of Hedgley, I grasped my pil- 
grim’s staff one morning in June, and we set forth. 
After turning the corner of the estate, and 
emerging upon the high-road, we found ourselves 
treading upon a sidewalk of asphalt. The domin- 
ion of asphalt has been extending in England during 
the last ten or fifteen years, until now—at least in the 
vicinity of London—it is only the more secluded 
lanes and by-paths that do not acknowledge its 
sway. It is not unpleasant to the feet, especially 
when, as often happens, we are able to contrast its 
dry firmness with the slough of glutinous mud which 
prevails in the roadway close alongside. The most 
ardent glow of an English sun is scarcely sufficient 
to make it sticky, and though, on a raw winter's day, 
it is somewhat too adamantine and unyielding for a 
long walk, still it were ungrateful to grumble at it. 
My chief objection to it is, indeed, that it is so in- 
curably artificial. You often find yourself following 
its narrow black course through green hedge-rows, 
with greener meadows spreading on either hand, and 
everywhere—save hereunder foot—an unadulterated 
aroma of country. What business has an amalgam 
of tar and gravel in the heart of English verdure ? 
how does it harmonize with fresh grass and leaves, 
with the twitter of birds and the comfortable low- 
ing of kine? would not a dusty or a muddy pair of 
shoes be a small price to pay for the preservation of 
esthetic concord? The English, apparently, think 
not; and were the thing economically practicable, 
they would perhaps see nothing incongruous in lay- 
ing down their rustic lanes with Brussels carpeting. 
But, to a less common-sensible mind, this same 
sable amalgam dominates the landscape, and sug- 
gests uneasy suspicions as to the reality of the herb- 
age and foliage; so far do its evil communications 
corrupt the good manners of Nature. After all, 
there isa beauty in the soil, even when it is mud, 
which no mechanical device can reconcile us to lose. 
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And were it not that the frivolous tyranny of fash- 
ion requires mankind to keep their boots clean, no 
doubt we should find mud more soothing to the 
tread than the best Persian drugget. 

For the rest, the asphalt seems to be tolerably 
sound stuff, though, if much betrodden, it ultimate- 
ly wears out in patches, the mending whereof pro- 
duces unsightly scars. I regret these repairs even 
more than the original manufacture ; for it is only 
through the holes worn by repassing feet that a rec- 
onciliation with Nature has any chance to creep in. 
However, we cannot have our asphalt and wear it 
out too ; and very likely, by the time the composi- 
tion has been in use a century or two longer, we 
shall forget that it is artificial, and admit no mis- 
giving that it is other than a normal variety of the 
earth’s crust. 

Il. 


Our course lay townward, and the first part of 
the way we had a tall holly-hedge on our left hand. 
The English affect holly for the same reason that 
they do ivy—because it is so long a-growing. The 
house which stands draped with the latter, or 
screened behind the former, must necessarily have 
claims to antiquity; and antiquity, in England, is 
prima-facie evidence of respectability. There is in 
this idea a tacit recognition of the fact of the survival 
of the fittest. The house (by metonymy for the 
people who live in it) would not have survived had it 
not been superior to the other houses which decayed 
or were swept away : the holly-hedge proves the sur- 
vival and thus the superiority. There is plenty of 
plausibility in this argument ; and, were it not that 
the law in question so often seems to act contrari- 
wise, would be conclusive. 

Holly-hedges are not beautiful, but they are 
effective ; a rhinoceros could hardly get through 
them. This one is a dark-green, glistening, com- 
pact wall, eight or nine feet high, and three or four 
feet thick. The leaves themselves are gracefully 
and delicately formed, but they do not group pictu- 
resquely ; they are too intent upon business. The 
delightfulest hedges—and those that prevail in Eng- 
land—are the hawthorn. But holly looks well in 
spite of itself at this season ; for now the new 
leaves, only a few weeks old, come forth in brighter 
tracery upon the darksome background of those 
which have endured the winter. In winter the re- 
lief is afforded by the small clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries ; and then the hedges are trimmed, and the 
proceeds of the trimming are sold for Christmas 
decorations, and fetch a good price. So Time brings 
about his revenges. 

But, as barriers against outside curiosity, the sub- 
urban householder hereabout seems generally to pre- 
fer brick and mortar. No doubt they are the best 
materials for his purpose, although they press like a 
nightmare upon the soul of the wayfarer. He wan- 
ders mile after mile through curious narrow lanes, 
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half conscious of a dull, irksome oppression, whence 
proceeding he knows not ; he charges it to the score 
of the weather, or of the mire, or, if these indict- 
ments fail, to some lurking, unsuspected dyspepsia 
on his own part. But no; the true cause lies else- 
where ; by-and-by, at some corner of the pathway, 
perhaps, he recognizes it. "Tis nothing else than 
this great, hulking, inhospitable, ten-foot wall. Its 
presence is such an improbable impertinence that his 
eyes have actually refused to take note of it till now. 
Now he begins to feel personally resentful of this 
intrusive bulwark against intrusiveness. What can 
there be so terribly worth looking at as to justify 
such means of concealment? 

“Tt makes all the difference,” remarks Hedgley, 
“on which side of the wall you happen to be.” 

“ There speaks the selfish English spirit,” I re- 
plied. ‘As a Christian, I prefer the outside. I 
hope I should feel ashamed of being where such 
walls would be agreeable.” 

“ When one is inside, one simply is not aware of 
them. They would become conspicuous only by 
their absence. In a small country like England 
walls are necessary ; they play the part of distances ; 
they are the only available means of achieving se- 
clusion, They are an artificial expedient, if you 
will ; but any artifice which conceals an overcrowded 
population from itself is commendable. When peo- 
ple are forced to live under one another’s noses, 
screens become a virtue.” 

“ But more people are outside the wall than in- 
side ; so the minority secure a squeamish gratifica- 
tion at the expense of the majority. It is of a piece 
with most English institutions : the patricians keep 
the plebeians down by hiding from them all knowl- 
edge of the finer life which they enjoy: they ask for 
beauty, and the patrician gives them a brick.” 

“Which the plebeian,” added Hedgley, with a 
grin, “‘ puts in his hat at the next corner. But, seri- 
ously, you do the patrician and the plebeian both in- 
justice. Nearly every great house and park in England 
is accessible to the vulgar at certain times: and the 
plebeian, though he flocks thither, does so rather to 
glut his curiosity than to educate his taste ; and he 
prefers having the brick in his hat to doing without 
it altogother.” 

“No argument can dispose of the fact that 
walled-in lanes are insufferable. Blind walls in the 
country are worse than an anomaly. We read fine 
things in poetry about English lanes ; and hereafter 
whenever I see bricks I shall think of that poetry.” 

This discussion ended, as did most of ours, in 
each of us saying a little more than he would care to 
stand to. It is probably as practical a way of coming 
to an agreement as could be devised ; both sides are 
willing to make allowances, and neither has the mor- 
tification of feeling convinced. Undoubtedly these 
walls are, under certain aspects, commendable even 
from the outside point of view. The brick, when it 
reaches a certain age, acquires a mellow, ruddy tone, 
the charm of which is enhanced by contrast with the 
masses of ivy which cluster thickly over it, and still 
more by the velvet growth of golden-green moss fol- 








lowing the joints of the brickwork and crowning the 
summit (when this is not rendered horrid by barbaric 
broken glass) with fairy cushions. I know not where 
to look for any more delicious combination of colors, 
in fact, than is afforded by a weather-worn, moss- 
grown brick ; and I have often been brought to a 
standstill in my walks by the sight of it. America 
can command many luxuries, but this, so far as I 
know, is not one of them. 

Unfortunately, most bricks in London and neigh- 
borhood seem to have been born with the jaundice. 
In the city, time and grime make them swarthy ; in 
the suburbs, the unhealthy congenital tint remains, 
and moss and ivy can effect little or no improve- 
ment, The handsomest brick in this vicinity is to 
be found in a certain palace, built three or four hun- 
dred years ago for a once-famous cardinal. I sup- 
pose the secret of manufacturing such brick cannot 
have been lost ; and how a sane man, even an Eng- 
lishman, can deliberately set to work to build him- 
self a habitation of dirty-yellow clay when such sub- 
dued richness lies at hand it is difficult to conceive. 
It seems like a return to aboriginal mud-huts. 

But, after all, England, as a whole, is a country of 
hedges, not of fences. Rail-fences, stump-fences, even 
picket-fences, are uncommon, and look ill at ease. 
They are a tour de force to begin with, and they soon 
get tolook shabby and neglected. There is, however, 
a disagreeable partiality in some quarters for iron 
railings—the most dismal and hideous form of fence 
ever invented ; and elaborately-fantastic iron gates 
are, I believe, a symptom of aristocracy. 


Ill. 


For some distance toward town the houses on 
the right-hand side of the way are of the better 
class, drawn up in gentlemanly reserve behind their 
hedges and at the farther side of their green lawns: 
we catch blurred glimpses of them through the in- 
terstices of the holly as we pass by—of their bowed 
windows, their decorous porches, their careful flower- 
beds, and their crystal conservatories. Here live the 
retired Indian colonels and other reverend person- 
ages, who are to be seen every Saturday during the 
criminal season on the bench in the neighboring 
county court in their capacity as magistrates. But 
farther on begin what, for lack of a better name, I 
suppose must be called cottages. 

And yet it should not be so profaned, that storied 
appellation! Perhaps Mr. Ruskin has coined a fitter 
word for these unhappy poverty-bins; but I can 
think of nothing hopeless and unbeautiful enough. 
We have fallen upon evil days. Who has not his 
dream or his reminiscence of an English cottage— 
of a something low, latticed, gray-thatched, black- 
framed, white-plastered, nestling in greenery, mossy 
with ages, broad of threshold, rugged of floor, cozy 
of chimney-corner, quaint of furniture, gardened 
with sunflower, wallflower, marigold, and oyster- 
shell, dwelt in by bloused farmers, kirtled dames, 
red-cheeked lassies, and stout-limbed, staring chil- 
dren? Such things do still exist, and these eyes 
have beheld them ; yet, in view of these Byemoor 
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perpetrations, I am half disposed to distrust my 
memory. What miraculous reformer, I should like 
to know, first hatched the plot against reverence and 
propriety which has substituted square, bare brick 
boxes of uncleanliness and discomfort for the an- 
tique, rustic nests of Gurth and Hodge? Be he who 
he may, the result of his enterprise, wherever it has 
been carried into effect, is the extinction of sturdy 
Hodge and Gurth, and the spawning of a breed of 
ill-conditioned mongrels, a cross between squalid 
misery and beery impudence. Such is the British 
working-man of the present day as I see him in my 
walks about Byemoor. He is still a man and a 
brother, however ; and that is the reason why I pre- 
fer to regard him as the effect of his new-fangled 
dwelling, rather than to charge him with the insup- 
portable iniquity of being its cause. 

There can be no doubt that, when a man and a 
house are brought together, one of two things must 
happen: either he will influence the house or the 
house him. Now, in a proper state of society, the 
man would build his own house, and thus acquire at 
the outset a mastery over it which he need never 
forego. As his character developed, so would the 
house ; it would readjust itself to his mind as the 
snail’s shell to the animal’s body. But in an improp- 
er state of society, such as exists in this neighbor- 
hood, the house, being constructed to fit the average 
man (who has only a theoretical existence), fits no- 
body, and consequently squeezes or stretches every- 


body into deformity. And deformity is the expres- 
sion and warrant of degradation. 

The “cottages” themselves would look very well 
in the architect’s drawings, and all sane men ought 
to fight shy of dwellings which can boast this omi- 


nous recommendation. For men are not mathe- 
matical equations, and human nature can never be 
brought into conformity with geometrical rule and 
square. It is an insult to humanity to make any two 
houses exactly alike; what shall we call it when 
houses are ordered by the hundred or the thousand 
on the same model ? 

“‘ Merely a sign of the times,” replied Hedgley, 
with humorous coolness. “ This is a transitional 
age, you know ; what we are coming to I won’t pre- 
tend to say, but what we are come from is an age 
of much more strongly-marked individualities than 
are to be met with now. Men are much more nearly 
alike than they used to be. It is a mistake to up- 
braid architects—they are but the creatures of the 
time, and can make nothing that is not called for. 
History is a series of dissolving views, and we hap- 
pen to be living at one of the blurry periods, that’s 
all, It would be much more affected and unnatural 
to build old-fashioned cottages to-day than it is to 
do as they are doing. What are you so hot about? 
It’s all right, even if for the moment it’s all wrong !” 

“‘T like to hear you argue,” was my reply, ‘‘ be- 
cause I always know that you don’t mean what you 
say.” 

' IV. 

BETWEEN the village proper and these outlying 

cottages are interposed some vacant fields—or, to 


speak more accurately, lots—which, to the medita- 
tive foreigner, seem rather an anomaly, They are 
generally environed by a laborious picket - fence, 
which seems to have been constructed in the first 
instance by a sort of miraculous intervention of 
Providence ; for, whatever the creative agency, no 
provision seems to have been made against the fence’s 
falling into decay. At all events, nobody thinks it 
reverent or expedient to make any repairs, The 
plot of ground itself, although grass-grown, has a 
peculiar hardened appearance, as though the turf had 
been laid down over ground already trampled and 
disfigured by human feet. Its surface is enlivened 
by here and there the ruins of an abandoned boot, 
or bottomless tin pot, or cairn of crumbling bricks ; 
antique horses or donkeys, with shaggy coats long 
strangers to the curry-comb, and patient droop of 
dull-eyed, lop-eared heads, stand in spavined rev- 
erie beside the fence, or browse with intermittent 
hobble across the ungenial sward. But the most 
conspicuous object in these open spaces is generally 
the sign-board which informs us that they are for 
sale, or to be let on building leases. The sign-board 
always calls them “eligible.” There is something 
pathetic about this falsehood—it is so surrounded 
and overwhelmed, as it were, by its own refutation. 
Nothing could well be less eligible than most of 
these dismal lots. They have the air of having been 
abandoned, ages ago, by reason of their extreme in- 
eligibility ; and of having gone on increasing in in- 
eligibility ever since. One gazes at them with won- 
der that, in a country so fair and fertile as England, 
there should be spots so barren and uninteresting. 
Who could bring himself to build upon one of them? 
The fact is, I suppose, that all the good building- 
land in the island was long ago used up, either as 
sites for houses or material for parks; and as for 
what remains, the main drawback is (as I have al- 
ready intimated) not that it is too inaccessible, or too 
insalubrious, or too much be-railroaded—but that it 
looks stale and cast-off—the despised leavings of a 
by-gone epoch. Were it virgin soil, there might be 
hope of some speculator’s making trial of it ; but as 
it is—faugh ! 

“Your inferences and judgments would have 
more weight if they rested upon a more solid foun- 
dation,” observed my companion. “If you will step 
into the office of the estate-agent whose name ap- 
pears upon that sign-board, you may find a differ- 
ence between his notion of the value of stale lots, as 
you call them, and your own. There are plenty of 
people in England only too glad to take up their 
abode under an arch of a railway-viaduct, who would 
consider a dwelling on one of these sites El Dorado. 
And, really, they seem to me desirable enough ; you 
don’t consider what virtue lies in a high brick wall 
and a well-ordered garden.” 

“To clinch the matter—would you settle down 
for life on this particular lot, for instance, supposing 
its present owner gave it you?” 

“TI dare say I would—only that, as you are aware, 
I have made my arrangements to settle in Florida. 





To gratify you, however, I'll admit that there is one 
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lot, on the road between here and London, whose 
eligibility is not quite what it is cracked up to be. 
The sign-board which sets forth its attractions has 
stood, ever since I can remember, in about eight 
inches of water.” 

No town in England, so far as I have observed, 
is too small to be without its common, or, as they 
style it, “ green ;” and Byemoor has one some three 
or four acres in extent. It is a triangular inclosure, 
lying between the two converging roads whereby the 
town is entered from the west and southwest. A 
few cattle are pastured upon it, but its principal 
function seems to be that of cricket and football 
grounds. During the cricket season, two or three 
regular matches, with white flannel and marquees, 
are played upon it; but the bulk of the year is, of 
course, devoted to ‘‘ practice.” Our own base-ball, 
which seems to me a much more stirring game than 
cricket, has never held such sway over the active 
part of our community as has the latter game over 
all classes of Englishmen. Rich and poor, from 
dauntless infancy to decrepit age, they revel in it. 
One sees undismayed paunches upon English crick- 
et-fields, which an American base-ball ground would 
quickly compel either to cave in or to retire. Crick- 
et, too, is more fashionable here than is our game 
with us; though it has its professionals in abun- 
dance, that does not prevent the flower of the great 
schools and universities from practising it as much as 
or more than ever. What most entertains me, how- 
ever, is not the ultra-scientific, classical interpretation 
of the game, but rather the homely, ardent expedi- 
ents whereby the swarms of three-foot, draggle-tailed 
gamins make shift to pursue the pastime. It does 
my heart good to see them roll up a couple of ragged 
jackets for a wicket, steal a bit of mouldy board 
from somebody's back-yard for a bat, and make play 
with I know not what quasi-spherical compound for 
a ball. Oh, the shrill yells, the curdling impreca- 
tions, the frenzied runs, the headlong bowlings, and 
the herculean battings, that then are seen and heard ! 
No pen, no pencil, no instantaneous photographic 
lens, could do it justice. And it lasts as long as day- 
light, and longer. I have heard them hard at it after 
dusk. It is the only national game, rightly so called, 
in the world. The nation plays it all its life long; 
the bats and balls should be quartered upon the 
British flag ; and a wicket should be every true Eng- 
lishman’s sufficient tombstone. Surely, all pious Brit- 
ons must hope to enter paradise through the wicket- 
gate! 

v. 

AT the apex of the delta of the common stands 
the town-pump ; but pumps have little importance 
in England, and are made the centre of no such 
picturesque gatherings of an innocent populace as in 
less highly-civilized countries. Cows and horses, 
indeed, seem to be nearly as unsophisticated here as 
elsewhere, and still pause (when their drivers are not 
too much in a hurry to reach the next public-house) 
to take a draught from the trough. But where is 
the maiden with the pitcher on her head? Where 
is the sun-browned youth thirsty from the plough? 





where all the guileless young and old who meet at 
eventide to talk over, amid the cool trickle of the 
pump-spout, the simple joys and sorrows of their 
homely lives? The maiden is at the “Red Lion” 
yonder, sipping fragrant gin ; the sunburnt (or, rath- 
er, earth-begrimed—but that is not his fault)—the 
grimy youth is beside her, muddling his clay with 
beer ; hither flock young and old, to exchange tipsy 
confidences and curse in drunken broils. The Eng- 
lish are, as a nation, advanced further beyond Arca- 
dian simplicity in this respect than most other peo- 
ples ; and yet—for when was man ever content ?— 
they are not happy about it. The working-man 
wants fewer hours to waste at work, and more cop- 
pers to spend over the bar of his delight ; while the 
Legislature, though it pockets the liquor-tax with a 
certain sad satisfaction, is beginning to have a mis- 
giving that this particular tax may come to cost them 
more than its value in the end. Perhaps the more 
apprehensive among them anticipate a fate similar 
to that of the speculative gentleman who derived his 
income from the sale of his own flesh and blood ; 
after a while, and just when he bade fairest to be 
wealthy—he stopped existing ! 

“ The climate is chiefly to blame,” quoth Hedg- 
ley. “One would think that the heaviest tax in Eng- 
land—almost a prohibitive one, in fact—was put 
upon the sun, The English suffer so much from 
water, applied externally, in their daily lives, that 
no wonder they have conceived a loathing of it. 
No doubt, if science could find out how to make 
the clouds rain gin and the rivers flow beer for a 
generation or two, the after posterity would be tee- 
totalers. We in America have done what we could 
to mitigate the evil—we have given them the rever- 
sion of our Gulf Stream, but I doubt whether that 
were not a mistaken kindness. If England had the 
climate which belongs to her latitude, she could not 
drink more than she does now, and what she drank 
would not injure her so much.” 

Beyond the pump occurs an irruption of minor 
shops—the grocer, the green-grocer, the wine-mer- 
chant, and the fishmonger. These honest gentlemen, 
as is apt to be the case in a town whose small size 
blocks the customer’s only game of playing one 
tradesman off against another, are somewhat given 
to a cheerfully despotic independence. If you don’t 
like their wares, you may go to London or do with- 
out ; and it must be admitted that there are desper- 
ate moments when the victim almost resolves upon 
one or other of these alternatives—but rashly, since 
he always comes round in the end, and is obliged to 
put up, in addition to his previous hardships, with 
covert smiles of superiority. As for the shops them- 
selves, they are generally small and stuffy ; Eng- 
lish shopkeepers seldom condescending to cultivate 
the Continental art of rendering their dens other- 
wise than commercially attractive. The fronts and 
windows are overcrowded with a multiplicity of ad- 
vertisements and signs, the purport of which, always 
of a highly -optimistic character, is often aided by 
pictorial illustrations in the last degree vivid and 
graphic. It seems odd that these sedate Britons 
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should permit themselves such flights of gaudy en 
thusiasm, knowing it all the time to be humbug ; nor 
would I willingly believe that the class of customers 
for whose entrapment the placards are manufactured 
—and who, of necessity, must be irreclaimably frivo- 
lous, credulous, and ignorant—can exist in sufficient 
numbers in this grave and sapient island to make 
the enterprise pay. I should suppose that the lures 
were held out for the benefit only of confiding for- 
eigners like myself, were it not that foreigners, from 
whatever cause, never form a large contingent of the 
English population—at all events, the percentage is 
vastly less than on the Continent. Can it be that 
Englishmen like to be humbugged? that they look 
upon the pains expended in the attempt to beguile 
them as a sort of indirect homage paid to their astute- 
ness and importance? There is something irresisti- 
bly humorous in the idea ; and I can devise no more 
probable explanation of the anomaly. 

This cluster of shops is but an outpost of the real 
town, which lies about a quarter of a mile farther 
eastward. Passing beneath a railway-bridge (for 
Byemoor, like all suburban towns, sprawls in the 
tangled meshes of the railway-net) we come to a 
series of venerable mansions, among the oldest in 
the place, and some of which have historic reminis- 
cences attached to them. It is not easy, however, 
to get a good look at them, for it is here that the 
high brick walls begin, and concealment is further 
effected by the ancient trees, whose summits emerge 
above the wall, and often cast their shade even over 
the roofs of the houses. Many of these trees are 
cedars, the flattened foliage of which affects the eye 
strangely in a country so un-cedar-like as England. 
How they came hither I know not ; perhaps the seed 
was first brought home by some returned crusader, 
who had found their shade grateful on the sultry 
slopes of Lebanon. Howbeit, their sombre pecu- 
liarity is a great addition to the too florid English 
landscape. Perhaps it might be well if some ele- 
ment of human nature, analogous to that which they 
represent in the vegetable world, were introduced 
into the English character. 





The first in the series of these old mansions is 
also the most noticeable, not only by reason of the 
superior height which renders it easily visible, but 
likewise on account of the innumerable pigeons which 
flutter and congregate over its broad, tiled roof. The 
master of the house is a venerable gentleman, with 
white hair and a dreamily benevolent cast of coun- 
tenance, and two dominating passions—one for pig- 
eons, the other for lunatics. Of the former, the 
multitude is so great that their flight darkens the 
heavens and causes the trees to murmur and rustle 
as in a breeze of wind ; of the latter, there is a lim- 
ited but very choice and curious collection. He 
lives alone with these companions in his great brick 
Elizabethan mansion, with its many-paned, white- 
latticed windows, and its wide gambrel-roof ; each 
guest has his private suite of apartments ; and at 
dinner-time all meet in a lofty, wainscoted dining- 
room, and feast each upon his favorite dish. It is 
not easy to get an invitation to one of these weird 
jollifications ; but those who pretend to speak from 
knowledge tell strange tales of what goes on there, 
I shall not venture to repeat what I have heard ; 
and doubtless this suggestion will suffice to stimulate 
my reader’s imagination into picturing forth an ade- 
quatescene. There sits the dreamy, white-haired host 
at the head of the long table ; adown the sides bend 
and gibber those wild and disordered faces ; behind 
each chair stands a silent servitor, deft, swift, collected. 
Listen to the talk ! what grotesque fancies ! what 
subtile, topsy-turvy theories ! what formless maunder- 
ings, interpenetrated by here and there a lost strand of 
beauty! Surely, that venerable host must own a firm- 
ly-seated soul, else would the constant association 
with these strayed and perverted minds sap at length, 
in some unguarded moment, the saneness of his own, 
Or perhaps he has staked his reason against their 
lunacy, and plays the game day after day and year 
after year, to see which shall win over the other. That 
were grim gambling ; and the odds seem to lie 
against him. It may be, however, that the pigeons 
are on his side, and restore to him in the morning 
the sanity which was shaken overnight. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DAY BEFORE. 


HEY were very patient with me, the captain and 
Celia, while the madness was in my blood. 
They let me talk as wildly as I pleased, and did not 
argue. But on the third day Celia put her foot down. 
“T will hear nothing more, Laddy,” she said. 
“You have spent three days in dreams of bloodshed 
and battle. Talk to me about your mother, if you 
please. I shall never tire of looking at her eyes. 
They are like yours—when you do not madden your- 
self with the recollection of that story. Let us pict- 
ure the sweet life in the Polish village with the cha- 
VOL. IV.—16 





teau beside it, and the girls dancing. Let us play 
their waltz, or let us go up to the wall and talk of 
Leonard. But no more battles.” 

It was a wise prohibition, and I had to obey. 
My thoughts were directed into a new channel, and. 
the furies which had taken possession of me were, 
for the moment at least, expelled. 

Four days, then, to the 21st. 
days. 

Then three. 

Then the days became hours, and at last we 
were only a single day—only four-and-twenty hours 
from the fixed time when Leonard should come back 
to us. ‘In riches or in poverty”—somehow, in 
spite of all obstacles—he was to return to Celia’s 


Four long, tedious 
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Arbor on the evening of the 21st of June, 1858. 
How would he come back, and what would be his 
history ? 

“If he is changed, Laddy,” said Celia, ‘‘ he will 
find us changed too, You, poor boy, under a 
promise to go out and get killed for Poland. Not 
that you shall go in spite of the old patriot. And I 
—what am I, Laddy ?” 

“You are like Andromeda chained to the rock, 
waiting for the monster to come and devour her. 
Or you are like an Athenian maiden going out to 
the youth-devouring Minotaur. But patience ; Per- 
seus came to Andromeda, and Theseus killed the 
Minotaur. I fancy the Minotaur must have been a 
tall and rather imposing animal to look at, six feet 
high at least, with a heavy white mustache and a 
military carriage. And very likely he wore blue 
spectacles out-of-doors.” 

“ And what was Theseus like?” 

“T think we will call him Perseus, and our mon- 
ster shall be Andromeda’s terror. There is an ugly 
story, you know, about Theseus and Ariadne.” 

Cis flushed a sweet, rosy red. 

“ Then tell me what Perseus was like.” 

“ He was about as tall as the monster, perhaps 
not quite. He was very handsome, had curly brown 
hair, perhaps he had a mustache, he was about four- 
and-twenty years of age; he was greatly esteemed 

. by everybody because he was so brave and strong ; 
there was a mystery about his birth, which only made 
him more romantic—there was, you know, about a 
good many of the ancients: Theseus, for instance, 
Achilles, CEdipus—the damsels all fell in love with 
him, because there was no one in all Greece or 
the isles half so handsome ; but he kept himself 
away from all of them; I believe there is a story 
about some queen offering him half her throne if he 
would marry her, but he would not—declined in the 
most respectful but unmistakable terms. When she 
received his answer, and sent half a dozen men to 
murder him—because terrible is the wrath of a wom- 
an whose beauty has been despised—he stood with 
his back against a wall, with his short sword held 
so, and with his shield held in the other hand, he 
made mince-meat of all those six murderers together, 
and went on his way without further molestation. 
There was a dryad once, too, who met him in an 
Arcadian forest, and proffered him, in return for his 
love, half the balance of her life. She said she 
didn’t know how much there was left to run, but she 
thought about fifteen hundred years or so, when she 
and her sister and the great God Pan would all be 
snuffed out together. Perseus told her that love 
was immortal, and not a slave to be bought or sold. 
So he passed away, and the dryad, sitting under a 
tree, slowly pined and pined, till Orpheus found her 
at last changed into the strings of an £olian harp, 
and sighing most melodiously when the western 
breeze blew upon it. Perseus—” 

“ Laddy, talk sense.” 

“T can’t, Cis. I feel as if Leonard was coming 
home to lift a great weight from both our hearts. I 
do not know how. I feel it. Perseus, however, 








was not callous to female loveliness, only he had 
given his heart away five years before, Cis—five 
years before.” 

“ Laddy, I forbid you to go on.” 

“It is not a made-up story, Cis. I am certain it 
is all true. Arthur and Barbarossa are coming some 
day to remove the miseries of the people. Why not 
Leonard to take away our troubles? We had no 
troubles when he went away. Now we are ham- 
pered and fettered, by no fault of our own, and I 
see no way out of it.” 

“Does the captain know that it is so near?” 

“* Yes ; he has not spoken of it to me, and he 
will not, am sure. But he knows, and is looking 
forward. Last night I heard his step for an hour in 
his room, after he had gone to bed. He was think- 
ing of Leonard, and could not sleep. And this 
morning he told Mrs. Jeram that you were going to 
stay all night to-morrow.” 

“Did he? The kind old captain !” 

“And that there would be another guest, and 
she was to get supper—a magnificent supper. The 
other guest, he explained, was to have his own room, 
and you were to have the spare room. Then I in- 
terposed, and said that a better arrangement would 
be to put the stranger into the spare bed in my 
room, so that he would not have to turn out. He 
grumbled and laughed, but he gave way.” 

“So he knows ; but no one else?” 

“No one else : not even poor old Mrs. Jeram.” 

“We have gained a little time,” said Celia; 
“ Herr Raumer has not asked yet for my decision ; 
but he has not given me up, and I am sure he will 
not. My father says nothing; but he starts if I 
come upon him suddenly. How will Leonard be 
able to help us with him ?” 

How, indeed? And yet somehow he was going 
to help. I was quite sure of it. 

“ And how will Leonard help us?” I asked. 

“It is no use hoping,” said Celia, ‘‘ Leonard can 
help neither of us.” 

“He will help you somehow, Cis; of that be 
very sure. But he cannot help me.” 

“ He shall help you, Laddy. Do you think we 
‘are going to let you go off to be killed?” 

“TI must,” I said. “I have partly got over the 
revengeful madness which filled my soul when Was- 
sielewski told me my story ; I can think of a Rus- 
sian now without wanting to tear his heart out. But 
the old man is right, I owe my life to the same cause 
in which my father and my mother lost theirs. If I 
can do anything for Poland, I must. And if Was- 
sielewski tells me that it will be good for my coun- 
try if I go out to get shot in his name, why, I must 
do that ; and I have sworn to do it on the cross that 
my father carved.” 

“Sworn! Laddy, of what power is an oath made 
under those conditions? You were maddened when 
you swore that oath. That old enthusiast ought 
never to have told you the story.” 

“ Cis, dear, if I were to break that oath it would 
break his heart. There is no way out of it at all. 
I must go.” 
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That was the real reason. Heaven knows that, 
during the first transport of rage, while before my 
eyes moved, visible in all the details, the long line of 
carts full of children, escorted by cavalry, and fol- 
lowed by shrieking women, running blindly along in 
the snow, and among them my poor mother, there 
was no scheme of vengeance, however mad, into 
which I wouldn’t have plunged with joy. With 
calmer thoughts came better judgment, and I hope 
I shall not be accused of insensibility because I list- 
ened to Celia when she said that the perils of hope- 
less insurrection were not what my mother’s death 
called for. There is no blacker story in all the black 
record of Russia than that robbery and murder of 
those helpless children ; no wail yet resounding with- 
in the vaults of space than my poor mother’s last cry 
for her stolen child. And yet, O sweet, pure eyes, 
O tender face, O lips of soft and compassionate 
mould ! would you wish in return for your death an- 
other tale of misery and retribution ? 

And if I did not go when the old man should think 
it the time-to summon me, I should break his heart. 
It was the dream of his old age to carry back with 
him the son of his murdered mistress. He thought 


that, because his own life had been spent in brood- 
ing over that cruel crime, all good Poles at home 
had done the same thing, and he dreamed that he 
had but to show himself with me beside him, to say, 
“This is the child of Roman Pulaski, tortured to 
death in the mines, and Claudia, who died of cold 
and fatigue trying to save the child,” and that thou- 


sands would rise from all quarters to die for Poland. 
For at least Ae entertained no illusions of possible 
success. Poland could not free herself in his life- 
time—of that he was quite certain. All the more 
honor to those who, knowing the worst, were ready 
to brave the inevitable. 

When a man fixes his thoughts incessantly upon 
one thing, when day and night he is always dwell- 
ing upon a great aim, there comes a time unto him 
when his mind is charged with figures of the pres- 
ent and the future, the gift of prophecy. The mist 
which falls upon the spirit of the Highland seer is 
gloomy always and full of woe. The prophet is al- 
ways like him who would prophesy no good concern- 
ing Ahab, but only evil. As for me, I think— 


“* Too dearly would be won 
The prescience of another’s pain 
If purchased by mine own.” 


Six years ago, when the maddest of all modern re- 
volts, that of the Commune of Paris, was staggering 
to its doom in blood and flame, there was one man 
among the leaders, Delescluze by name, who, out of 
a life of over sixty years, had spent between thirty 
and forty in prison for the sacred cause of the peo- 
ple. Twice had he traveled backward and forward 
on that cruel and stifling voyage between Brest and 
Cayenne. Many times had he been arrested on sus- 
picion ; he had been haled before judges, browbeat- 
en, scoffed, and punished. Had he been in Prussia 
he would have had the administration of stick, with 
those cuffs, boxes of the ear, kicks, and addresses in 





the third person, which illustrate the superior sweet- 
ness and light of the land of Geist. Had he been 
in Russia he would have had the knout. As he was 
in France he only got prison, with insufficient food 
and wretched lodging. There came the time of the 
Commune, prophesied by Heine, after the siege, 
when Delescluze for the first time in his life got his 
chance. It was really only the ghost of a chance, 
but he did his best with it. Of course he failed, as 
we know, and became, together with his party, a by- 
word of execration, by him quite undeserved. When 
it was apparent, even to him, the most fervent be- 
liever in the Commune, that there really was no 
longer any hope left, the poor old man was sent 
forth to meet death. He would not wait to be 
brought before a court-martial, to have more ques- 
tions to answer, more witnesses to hear examined, 
to listen to more speeches, to wait in suspense for 
the sentence, which would do him to death, to go 
back to a miserable prison, and sit there till the hour 
struck, when, in the cold gray of the spring dawn, 
he was to be placed with his back against the wall of 
La Roquette and receive the bullets of the soldiers. 
All this was too wearisome. But he had to die. 
His work in the world was over. He had striven 
for the best ; he had maintained his own ideal of 
purity and singleness of purpose ; as he had lived for 
the cause, so he would die amid its dying struggles. 
He descended into the street, took off his hat, as 
one should in the presence of death, of God, and 
of the judgment, and walked without a word along 
the way until he came to the first barricade. Up to 
this he climbed, and then, standing, his long, white 
hair streaming in the wind, his sorrowful eyes look- 
ing upward, his face full of that great love for hu- 
manity which made him half divine, he awaited the 
bullet, which was not long in coming. 

When I read the story of the death of Delescluze, 
when I conversed with a man who actually saw it, I 
thought of poor old Wassielewski, for such was he, 
as unselfish, as simple, as strong in his conviction, 
and careless of himself, if, by spending and being 
spent, he could advance the cause. 

With brave words and a great pretense at cheer- 
fulness I comforted poor Celia, and prophesied her re- 
lease ; but I could not feel the assurance I pretend- 
ed. How could Leonard, if he were ever so success- 
ful, free her so as to leave her father safe from the 
German’s revenge? How could he release me from 
the oath which bound me to the old Pole, and yet 
not darken the last years of his life with the thought 
that the child of the Lady Claudia was a traitor to his 
mother’s cause ? 

We had been living in a fool’s paradise, expect- 
ing such great things ; and now, at the very time 
when they ought to be coming off, we were face to 
face with the cold truth. 

“We must not think of ourselves any more, Lad- 
dy,” said Cis, as if reading my heart. “If Leonard 
can help us, he will. At all events, he will be on 
our side. I shall wait patiently until I am called 
upon to give my answer, and then, Laddy—and then 
— if for my father’s sake—” She broke off, and left 
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the sentence unfinished. ‘ You must both of you 
try not to think badly of me.” 

“We shall never think badly of you whatever 
you do, Cis,” I said, a little huskily. 

“Come home with me, Laddy,” she said, rising 
from the grass. “It is nearly eight o’clock. See, 
the tide is high ; we shall have everything to-mor- 
row evening just as it was five years ago—a splendid 
evening, a flowing tide; the light of a midsummer 
sunset on the water ; the buttercups and daisies out 
upon the meadow ; the long, green grass waving on 
the ramparts and grown up before the mouths of the 
cavern ; you and I, dear Laddy, standing by the old 
gun, waiting for him. What was it he promised? 
‘In velvet or in rags—in riches or in poverty—I 
will come to see you on the 21st of June, 1858.’ 
And now it is the 20th. Laddy, tell me how he will 
come.” 

“ We shall see him first,” I said, “ crossing the 
meadow, just down there. We shall know him by 
the backward toss of his head. Presently we shall 
see his brown curls, and then his eyes and his mouth. 
He will see us then, and his lips and eyes will laugh 
a welcome before he runs up the slope. Then he 
will spring upon us in his old way, and—and where 
he said good-by, Cis, he kissed you.” 

“We are older now,” said Cis. “ And do not be 
silly, sir. As if men want to kiss like children!” 

“*It depends, my dear,” I replied, wisely, ‘‘ on 
the object. However, that will be the manner of 
his return. And then we shall all three march off 
to the captain’s, Leonard between us ; and should be 
singing as we went, but for the look of the thing; 
Leonard will be asking us questions about the dear 
old captain and everybody ; wait, Cis—wait for four- 
and-twenty hours.” 

I went home with her. Herr Raumer was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Tyrrell in the drawing-room. We had a 
little music. The German played and sang one or 
two of his Volkslieder in his most sentimental man- 
ner, but we listened very little. Mr. Tyrrell was in 
his office, and I crept down to see him. 

He was sitting in an attitude of profound melan- 
choly before a pile of papers. 

**Shut the door, Laddy, boy,” he said, wearily. 
“ Who is up-stairs?” 

“* Herr Riumer, Mrs. Tyrrell, and Cis.” 

He sighed. 

“He is beginning to worry about an answer. 
What would Celia say?” 

“Celia would be made wretched for life. It 
cannot be. Is it quite, quite necessary?” 

“ There is one way out of it,” he murmured. 

I stood still and looked at him. 

“‘ What is the one way out of it?” 

“There are two ways—death and dishonor. Let 
no one know, Laddy. Think of me as you must, 
only think that for no other cause would I ask this 
thing of my child. Poor Celia! Poor Celia!” 

He drew his hand across his forehead. 

“I cannot sleep—I cannot work—I can think 
of nothing else. Do you believe I Ae to have that 
man here—that cold and selfish cynic—that I will- 








ingly tolerate him in my house, to say nothing of see- 
ing him hang about my daughter? But I am a lost 
man, Laddy. I am a lost and guilty man, and I must 
abide my lot.” 

A lost and guilty man! 
cessful man in the town! 

He pointed to the safe painted outside “ Herr 
Raumer.” 

“The papers are there—locked up. If I only 
had the key for one minute, Celia would be free!” 


And this the most suc- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TWENTY-FIRST OF JUNE. 


THE day fulfilled its promise of the evening : it 
was one of those most perfect and glorious days 
which sometimes fall in June, and make that month, 
in full summer and yet with all the hope and prom- 
ise of the year before it, the most delightful of any. 
I rose early, because I could not sleep ; but I found 
the captain up before me, at work in the garden. 
But he prodded the ground nervously, and made 
little progress. At prayers he opened the Bible at 
random, and read what fell first before his eyes. It 
was a chapter of the Song of Solomon, and as he 
read his voice faltered. 

““*The watchmen that go about the city found 
me, to whom I said, “Saw ye him whom my soul 
loveth ?” 

“*Tt was but a little that I passed from them, 
but I found him whom my soul loveth.’” 

Then he stopped, having read only the first four 
verses of the chapter; and to him, as to me, they 
seemed to be of good omen. 

He did not mention Leonard’s name, but he 
presently went up-stairs, and I knew he was gone to 
see that the room was in order forhim. He brought 
out certain articles of family plate which only saw 
the light on grand occasions; and I caught him 
making extensive and costly preparations with a 
couple of bottles of champagne. All day he was 
very serious. Nor did he, as usual, go out upon 
those mysterious rounds of his, of which I have 
spoken. 

** Celia will come here to dinner, sir.” 

“ Ay—ay— The earlier the better. Celia can- 
not come too early or too often.” He sat down in 
his wooden arm-chair and began to nurse his leg in 
a meditative fashion. 

“ Laddy—Celia Tyrrell is a very beautiful girl.” 

“ Have you only found that out to-day, sir?” I 
asked. ‘ Why, she is the most beautiful girl in all 
the world, I believe.” 

“Twas thinking, Laddy, if things are all right 
—and they must be all right, or else he would have 
written—-when he comes home—he might—I know 
I should have done so at his age—he might fall in 
love with her. She must have a good husband, the 
best husband that we can find for her. Look high 
or low, Laddy, I can see no one but Leonard that 
will do for her.” 
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“ But you have not seen him yet. And he may 
have fallen in love with some one else.” 

“Nonsense, boy! As if I did not 4xow what 
he is like! Curs don’t grow out of lions’ cubs; you 
can’t turn a white boy into a nigger; and a Portu- 
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gee, as every sailor knows, is a Portugee by birth.” 
Then we began, as we had done the night be- 
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fore, speculating how the wanderer would return. 
He was above all things, according to the captain, 
to be strong, handsome, and successful. 

Celia came to our mid-day dinner, and when it 
was over we moved into the garden, and ‘sat under 
the old mulberry-tree. The sun was streaming full 
upon the sheet of water before us, and a light breeze 
crisped the surface. 


We spread rugs on the grass, and all three sat 
down upon them, Celia lying with her head on the 
captain’s knees, while he sat with his back against 
the tree. It was peaceful and quiet save for the 
boom of the mill hard by, and to that we were ac- 
customed. 

The excitement of the day touched Celia’s cheek 





“He got one hand free, and gave it to me,""—Page 240, 
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with a light flush, and heightened the brightness of 
her eyes. I had never before seen her more perfectly 
beautiful than on that afternoon. The captain’s 
eyes rested on her face, and his hand was in her 
hair with a gentle caress. 

“This was where you were sleeping,” she said, 
in a low voice, “when he first came.” 





We did not say “ Leonard” on this day, because 
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all our minds were full of him, and a pronoun was 
quite as useful as the noun. 

The captain nodded his head. 

“ Just here, my dear,” he replied, “and just such 
an afternoon as this, without the breeze, and may- 
be a thought warmer. It was in August, when the 
mulberries are ripe. I came out after dinner. My 
dinners were solitary enough then, before I had the 
boys to mess with me ; and I sat under the tree and 
smoked my pipe. Then I fell fast asleep. What 
woke me was the mulberries dropping on my face, 
and then I looked up and saw the pretty rogue laugh- 
ing at me, with his mouth full of mulberries, and his 
face and hands stained black with mulberry-juice. 
Ho! ho! and he began to laugh at once. What a 
boy he was! Whataboy! Never any boy like him 
for spirit. A thousand pities he wasn’t a sailor!” 

“And you never lost sight of him after that?” 
said Celia. 

**No, my pretty—never after that. It was a 
matter of a year or two, though, before I found out 
that I was a lonely old bachelor, and wanted the boys 
with me—wanted them badly, you may be sure. We 
had a good spell of fine weather, those years you 
were both of you at school, Laddy, hadn't we?” 

“ Indeed we had, sir.” 

“T was at sea when I was thirteen, and I hadn’t 
much experience of shore-going boys till then. To 
be sure, I was always fond of watching boys at play, 
and talking to them—perhaps throwing in a word 
on the great subject of duty. But, Lord! the things 
I learned from those two! The pretty ways of them 
when they were next door to babies! and their grow- 
ing up to be boys together bit by bit! Then how 
they grew to be self-reliant, and how we all grew to 
understand each other! My dear,” the good old 
man continued, simply, “if I were to give you what 
is best for all of us, man or woman, I would give you 
children. You can’t distrust the Lord when you 
have felt what it is for the little children to trust and 
love you. I never had a wife, but I have had two 
boys, all the same. Both good sons to me—Laddy, 
there, will not be jealous—and to each his gifts ; but 
Leonard was born, like Nelson, without fear.” 

** Always a brave boy, was he, not, captain?” 
Celia murmured. 

“Tt is a rare gift. Most of us learn by expe- 
rience how to go into action without fear, and a 
fight is a red-letter day for soldiers as well as sailors. 
‘But Leonard would have gone in laughing as a mid- 
dy. It’s a beautiful thing tosee a plucky boy! You 
remember how he used to come home after a fight, 
Laddy? The other boy always struck his colors, 
eh?—and generous and thoughtful with it, too. 
,Why did I ever consent to his going away for five 
years ?” 

“ Patience !” said Cis. 
him.” 

We kept the captain amused all the afternoon 
with yarns of Leonard’s school-life, while in the 
quiet garden the big humble-bees droned, and the 
hollyhocks turned their great, foolish faces to the 


“ Tell me more about 


out with the tide to the deep-toned music of its 
heavily-turning wheels, and the golden sunshine of 
June lay upon the rippled waters of the mill-dam, 
and lit with flashes of dazzling light the leaves of 


| the trees upon the little island redoubt. 


At six I brought out a table and chair, and we 
had tea in the garden, also under the mulberry-tree. 
Cis made it for us ; she always made it so much bet- 
ter than we did. 

And then the time began to drag, and the cap- 
tain to look at his watch furtively. Presently the 
mill stopped, and everything became quite still. 
That meant that it was seven o'clock. 

Then Celia and I rose from the table. 

“We are going for a walk, captain,” said Cis. 

“ Mayn’t I go, too?” he asked, wistfully. 

She shook her head with decision. 

“Certainly not. You have got to stay at home. 
We have got to go to the walls and—and walk about 
there—and talk. And we shall not be back till a 
quarter to nine, or perhaps later. Perhaps, captain, 
we shall bring you some news. Oh! what news 
will it be?” she cried, eagerly. 

No one on the Queen’s Bastion when we got 
there ; Celia’s Arbor as deserted as any outwork of 
Palmyra; no one on the long, straight stretch of 
wall between the gate and the bastion—not even a 
nurse with children—and our own corner as green 
and grassy, as shaded by the great elm, as when, 
five years ago, Leonard bade us farewell there. 
Nothing changed here, at any rate. 

“Laddy,” whispered Celia, in awe-struck tone, 
“suppose, after all, he should not come?” 

“ He will come, Celia; but we are an hour be- 
fore our time.” 

** Oh, what a long day it has been! I am self- 
ish. I have been able to think of nothing but my 
own troubles until to-day. And now they seem to 
be all forgotten in this great anxiety.” 

We walk up and down the quiet wall, talking 
idly of things unimportant, talking to pass the 
time. 

Eight struck from half a dozen clocks, from the 
clock in the dock-yard, the clock on the ordnance- 
wharf, the clock of St. Faith’s, the clock of St. John’s, 
from all of them. The splendid sun was sloping fast 
toward Jack the Painter’s Point ; the great harbor, 
for it was high tide, just as on that night when Leon- 
ard went away, was a vast lake of molten fire, with 
sapphire edging below our feet. We leaned against 
the rampart, and looked out, but we were no longer 
thinking of the harbor or the light upon it. 

Five years since he left us, a tall stripling of 
seventeen, to seek his fortune in the wide and friend- 
less world. Five years! Celia was a little girl who 
was now so tall and fair. In her, at least, Leonard 
would not be disappointed. And I? Well, I sup- 
pose I was much the same to look at. And, for my 
fortunes, there was little to tell and nothing to be 
proud of. Only a music-master in a provincial town ; 
only an organist to a church ; a composer of simple 
songs to please myself and Celia. But what would 





sun, while the mill went grinding as the water ran 





he be like? What tale would he have to tell us? 
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What adventures to relate? In what part of the 
world had his fortunes drifted him ? 

Five years! They make a girl into a woman; a 
boy into a man; five links in the chain of time; 
time to make new friends, to form and lose new 
loves, to strengthen a purpose, to make or mar a 
life. Had they made, or had they marred, the life 
of Leonard ? 

“What will he say when he sees us?” murmured 
Celia. 

‘** He will remember, Cis, the words of Spenser : 

* Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 

So fair a creature in your town before ? 


So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 
Adorned with beauty’s grace and virtue’s store ?’”’ 


“Don’t, Laddy, please! Let us talk only of him 
until he comes. 

““Where is he now?” she whispered, looking 
round. “On the road, walking quickly, so as to 
keep his promise to the minute? Is he in the train? 
Do you think he came last night, and has been 
hiding away in an hotel all day for fear of meeting 
us before the time? O Laddy! let us move about 
at least. I cannot stand here doing nothing.” 

The minutes passed slowly on. I looked at my 
watch. 

“Twenty minutes more. Courage, Cis! Only 
twenty minutes! Where are your thoughts now?” 

“T was thinking of the dear old time. Listen- 


ing to his talk about the great world; it lay over 
there, you remember, behind the harbor and the hill. 


Wishing I had been a man, to go with him and fight 
the world beside him.” 

“ Five years ago, Cis! Why, Leonard may have 
lost his faith in his own power, and—” 

“Don’t, Laddy! Not now. It is all we have to 
believe in. And—and—Laddy—please—do not tell 
him what you told me.” 

“T understand, dear Cis. 
I ever told you.” 

“Not but that you made me happy—happy and 
proud ; any girl would be proud to think of having 
had, if only for a day, such a hope and such a love. 
But he must never know. And yet I should be 
ashamed to hide things from him.” 

“Until you tell him yourself, then, Cis.” 

I looked at my watch again. Heavens! had 
Time tumbled down and hurt himself, so that he 
could only crawl? Only a quarter-past eight! Fif- 
teen minutes more ! 

“Where are you now, Cis?” 

“T am thinking what a difference he will see in 
us, and we in him. Why, I was only a child, a girl 
of fourteen, then, and you were only fifteen.” 

“ At least,” I said, “ he will see no difference in 
me. I am no taller and no straighter. But you— 
O Celia! if you only knew how beautiful he will 
think you !” 

“That is only what you think, dear Laddy. 
Beautiful? Oh, if I ever have any thoughts that 
are not common or mean, it is because you have put 
them into my heart. What should I be now if I had 
not had you, all these five long years?” 


I have forgotten that 





She stooped and kissed my cheek. 

I could endure that now—I could kiss her in re- 
turn—without that old passionate yearning which, a 
very little while before, had been wont to set the 
blood tingling in every pulse at very sight of her. 
The monks of old were quite right in one thing, 
though as a Protestant I am bound to think that 
they had a very confused and imperfect sort of per- 
ception. I mean that you may, by dint of resolution 
and patience—they would call it prayer and pen- 
ance—quite beat down and entirely subdue any in- 
clination of the heart or intellect. They started 
with the supposition that every man was bound to 
fall in love with every woman. That is absurd, but 
an intelligible position on the score of monkish ig- 
norance. I, for my part, was only in danger once 
of falling in love. Having seen, known, and learned, 
the sweet nature of one woman, it was not possible 
that I should ever fall in love with another. 

We kissed each other on the lips, and then 
we sat with clasped hands upon the sloping 
bank, waiting. . At last the clock struck the half- 
hour, and we turned together and looked across the 
green. 

Suddenly came a figure, a ragged figure, walking 
swiftly across the grass. 

Yes, as I had prophesied, by the backward fling 
of his head, by the proud carriage, by the firm and 
elastic walk, we knew him. 

Celia clasped my hands convulsively, and I hers; 
and before she sprang to her feet she whispered : 

“See, he is ragged—he is poor—he has failed. 
Not a word, not a look, Laddy, to let him see what 
we feel. Oh, my poor Leonard! my poor Leon- 
ard!” 

She made a little moan, and then ran forward to 
meet him. For it was Leonard himself, and no 
other, who, at sight of us, came bounding up the 
grass slope with quick and eager step, and in a mo- 
ment was with us, holding Celia by both his hands, 
and gazing in her face with eyes that spoke of love 
—of love—of love. Who could mistake that look? 
Not Celia, who met the look once, and then dropped > 
her eyes shamefaced. Not 1, who knew by sad ex- 
perience what love might be, how strong a king, how 
great a conqueror. 

In one glance we caught the melancholy truth. 
He was in rags; there was no petty pretense of 
genteel shabbiness ; there was no half failure, he 
was in rags absolute. He wore a battered old felt- 
hat, the brim of which, partly torn, hung over his 
right eye ; he had on a coat which was a miracle for 
shabbiness ; it was green where it ought to have 
been black, shiny where it had once exhibited a 
youthful gloss; and it had a great hole on the left 
shoulder, such a hole as would be caused by carrying 
a bundle on a stick. The coat, an old frock, was 
fastened by the two surviving buttons, across his 
chest. One could see that he had no waistcoat, and 
his trousers were in the last stage of dilapidation and 
decay. He wore neither collar nor necktie. But it 
was Leonard. There was no mistake about him. 


.| Leonard came back to us on the day that he prom- 
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ised—Leonard, dressed as a beggar, and stepping 
like a prince. 

“ Celia !—Laddy !” 

“ Leonard !” 

Both hands; not one. And as he clasped her 
tight she drew nearer to him, and, like a child who 
holds up his face to be kissed, she looked up at 
him. But there was no kiss. Men, as Celia said, 
are not like children, always wanting to kiss. Oho! 
Cis, as if you knew! Man’s love is like the morn- 
ing sun, which, falling on his bride, the earth, draws 
up sweet mists which rise to hide her blushes. Leon- 
ard was come back, and now I understood how in her 
mind Leonard was to make all straight, because 
Leonard loved her, and she loved Leonard. And 
he a beggar. 

He got one hand free, and gave it to me. 

“Laddy! Well? You at least are not changed. 
But look at Celia!” 

“Take off your hat, Leonard,” she said. ‘“ Let 
us look at your face. Laddy! He is just the same, 
except for that.” She laughed, and patted her own 
upper lip with her fingers. Leonard had grown a 
great mustache. ‘‘ And his face is bronzed—Where 
have you been, sir, to get your face so brown? Fie! 
what a bad hat! A great hole in the side of it, and 
look what a coat to come home in! Dear, dear, be- 
fore we take him home to the captain we must dress 
him up. What a pity he is too tall to wear your 
things, Laddy! Now we have found him again we 
will never let him go. Will we? He is our prodi- 
gal son, Laddy, who has come back to us—back to 
us.” And here she broke down, and burst into tears. 
“ We have so longed for you—have we not, Laddy? 
And the time has been so weary, waiting for you.” 

“ But I am come at last, Celia,” he said, with 
eyes that filled—I had never before seen a tear in 
Leonard’s eyes—“ I have kept my promise. See— 
in rags and tatters, with empty pockets.” He turned 
them out. 

“What does it matter,” she cried, “so long as we 
have you, how you come?” 

“ And the captain?” 

“ He is well,” I told him, “ and waiting at home 
for us all. Come, Leonard.” 

He hesitated, and looked with a humorous smile 
at his ragged habiliments. 

“ What will the captain say to these rags? Dear 
old boy, it is not as he expects, is it? Nor as you 
expected, Celia.” 

“* No, Leonard ; I am sorry for your ill-success. 
But it wasn’t your own fault ?” 

“No, certainly not my own fault,” he replied, 
with a queer look—“ not my own fault. I have 
done my best. Celia and Laddy! How jolly it is 
to say the two names over again with their owners in 
the old place! And how often have I said them to 
myself, thousands of miles away!”—he had been a 
traveler, then. ‘‘Suppose you two go first to the 
captain, and prepare him. Will not that be best? 
Say that he must not be surprised to find me coming 
home in a sad plight—all in rags, you know—tell 
him about the hat, Laddy, and then I will only be 





a quarter of an hour after you—he won’t be so very 
much shocked. Will youdothis? Good. Then, in 
a quarter of an hour, I will be there.” 

He caught Celia’s hand and kissed it, looking 
her in the eyes half lovingly, half amused, and ran 
down the slope as lightly as if he was come back a 
conquering prince. 

We looked at each other in stupefaction. 
it really Leonard? Was it a strange dream ? 

**Can you understand it, Celia?” 

“Not yet, Laddy, dear. Do not speak to me 
just now.” 

“ His hands were white,” I went on, unheed- 
ing, ‘‘like the hands of a gentleman ; his boots were 
good and new, the boots of a gentleman ; and his 
face—did that look like the face of a beggar, Ce- 
lia?” 

‘* Always the same face, Laddy. The dearest 
face in all the world to you and to me, isn’t it? 
Poor and in rags. Poor—poor Leonard !” 

“TI don’t know,” I replied, “whether your face 
isn’t dearer to me than Leonard’s, That is because 
I have seen more of it, perhaps. But why is he in 
such a dreadful plight? He said he had been thou- 
sands of miles away. He must have been an emi- 
grant in America, and failed.” 

Of course that was it. He must have gone to 
America as an emigrant and failed. 

We crept slowly and sadly back, like a pair of 
guilty children. What were we to say to the cap- 
tain? Who should break the news? 


Was 


—_+ — 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SURPRISE, 


THE captain, dressed in his Sunday blue uni- 
form-coat and white ducks, was sitting at his table, 
pretending to read. At least, he had a book open 
before him, but I observed that it was upside down, 
and it was not usual with the captain to read with 
the book in that position. But it was getting dark ; 
the sunset gun had gone half an hour before ; and 
the twilight of the longest day was lying over the 
garden and the smooth waters of the mill-dam. Per- 
haps, therefore, the captain could see to read no 
more, and, indeed, his eyes were not so good as they 
had been. The candles were on the table, but they 
were not lit ; and the cloth was laid for supper. He 
had been listening to our footsteps, and when we 
came in looked up with a quick air of expectation, 
which changed to disappointment. 

“You two?” he cried. “Back again?—And 
alone—alone ?” 

We had pretended, all day long, not to know 
who was coming in the evening, but the pretense 
broke down now. 

Celia threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. 

“Dear old captain,” she whispered; “yes, he 
has come back—our Leonard has come home again 
to us.” 
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He started to his feet, trembling. 

“‘Where is he, then? Why do you look at me | 
like that? Why does he not come to me ?—What is 
it, Laddy ?” 

Why?” 


‘* Ashamed? Leonard ashamed? 








i 
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“Suppose,” said Celia, laying her hand on the 
captain’s shoulder—“ suppose, captain dear, that our 
boy, after he had promised his friends to come back 
triumphant, found the world too strong for him, and 
had to come back—in poverty, and not triumphant 
at all?” 

“Is that all?” cried the stout old captain. 
“Leonard has failed, has he? That is nothing. 





as afloat. 


‘* Perhaps, sir, he is ashamed to come.” | is the boy?” 








| 

| Many a lad fails at first. Give him rope enough 
and no favor, and he'll do in the long-run. 
confounded favor plays the mischief ashore as well 


It’s the 
Leonard has not had fair play. Where 


And at this moment a step in the hall, anda 














** It was hand-to-hand fighting, but we were the assailants,’ "—Page 246, 


scream, and a shuffle, showed that the ‘‘ boy” was 
arrived, and in the arms of the faithful Jeram. 

“Oh! my beautiful boy '—oh! my bonnie boy! 
Let your old nurse kiss you once again—and you so 
tall and brave !” 

The captain could restrain himself no longer. * 

‘* Leonard!” he shouted, breaking through Ce- 
lia’s arms—“ Leonard, ahoy ! Welcome home, my lad.” 
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We caught each other’s hands, and trembled, 
waiting for the moment when the captain should dis- 
cover the rags and tatters. 

“*Shall I light the candles, Laddy?” 

**Not yet, Celia. Yes—do—it will be best so. 
The captain must know all in a few minutes.” 

They were in the hall, laughing, shaking hands, | 
and asking each other all round, and all at once, how 
they were, and how they had been. 

“Supper at once, Mrs. Jeram!” cried the jolly 
old captain—“ supper at once! Such a feast we will 
make! And none of your fanteegs about not sitting 
down with Miss Celia, Mrs. Jeram, if you please.— 
Now, then, Leonard, my boy, come and talk to 
Laddy and Celia. Lord! how glad I am—how glad 
Iam!” 

We looked at each other. One moment, and the 
rags would be visibleto the naked eye. 
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“ Poor Leonard—oh, poor Leonard !” Celia whis- 
pered. 

Then we started, and cried out together, for the 
captain and he came in together, the captain with 
his hand upon Leonard’s stalwart shoulder, and a 
face which was like the ocean for its multitudinous 
smile. 

But where were the rags? 

They were gone. Before us stood the handsomest 
man, I believe, in all the world. He was nearly six 
feet high, his light-brown hair lay in short, crisp 
curls upon his head, his eyes had the frankest, loy- 
alest look in them that I have ever seen in any man, 
and at that moment the happiest look as well. I 
declare that I have never seen in all my forty years 
of life so splendid a man as Leonard was at five-and- 
twenty. As he did not look one-half so splendid in 
tags, one is bound to admit that clothes do improve 
even the finest figure. And as he stood in the door- 
way with the captain I was dazzled by the beauty and 
vigor of the man. As for his dress, it was nothing 
but a plain black coat, with light summer trousers, 
just as any gentleman might wear. 

That was it: any gentleman. 

He had succeeded, then. 

“I beg your pardon, Celia—and yours, Laddy,” 
said Leonard. “The foolish thoyght came into my 
head to see how you would receive me if I were to 
return in poverty and rags. So I masqueraded. I 
meant to come on here and see the captain, too, just 
as I was. But I had not the heart when I saw the 
pain it gave you. So I made an excuse, and gave 
up the silly trick. Forgive me, Celia.” 

Her eyes, which had been frank with pity, looked 
more shyly into Leonard’s as she listened. 

“What is there to forgive, Leonard? If we 
were glad to have you back again anyway, how 
much more glad ought we to be that you have come 
back—as you are!” 

“But you do not know me—as I am.” 

“Come, come, no explanations now,” cried the 
captain. ‘Supper first, talk afterward. I am so 
glad! WHere’s something I found to-day in your 


room, Master Leonard, See if you have forgotten 


| all. 








Of course he had not forgotten it. It was the 
old fife on which he used to play “ The Roast Beef 
of Old England” every Sunday before dinner. 
Leonard laughed, took up his position at the door, 
and piped lustily while the maid brought in the sup- 
per. 

We all sat down, I at the end, Celia on the cap- 
tain’s right, Leonard at his left, and Mrs. Jeram 
next him. I don’t think we ate much at that sup- 
per, though it consisted of cold fowls and ham, the 
captain’s fixed idea of what a supper ought to be. 
But we had a bottle of champagne, a drink looked 
upon in those days as a costly luxury, to be reserved 
for weddings, Christmas-dinners, and such great oc- 
What greater occasion than the welcome 
home of the exile? 

“No explanations till after supper,” repeated 
the captain. “Celia, my pretty, not a question. 
Take another wing, my dear. No? Then Leonard 
shall have it.—Leonard, my boy, here’s to you again. 
Your health, my lad. After supper, you shall tell us 

I am so glad!” 
Supper finished, I began: 
“ Now, Leonard—” 
“ Not yet,” said the captain. 
Prayer-Book, Laddy, my boy.” 

Putting on his glasses, the old man turned over 
the pages till he found what he wanted. 

Then he laid his hand upon the place, and looked 


“The Bible and 


up. 
r “Before I read the chapter,” he said, “I wish 
to say that I thank God for my two boys, and for the _ 
trust that has always been with me, firm and strong, 
that the one who was away in the world would turn 
out as good in the matter of duty as the one who 
staid with me.” 

And then, to our extreme discomfiture, he pro- 
ceeded to read the story of the Prodigal Son. What 
on earth had the Prodigal Son to do with us at this 
juncture? Prayers dispatched—he was always brief, 
after the manner of sailors, over prayers—he made 
another little speech. 

“Since Leonard went away,” he said, “ which is 
five years to-day, as long a cruise as ever I made in 
the old days, I’ve been drawn toward this parable till 
I know it by heart. I’ve thought at times: ‘ What if 
Leonard were to come back like that young man, 
with five years’ neglect of duty upon his mind! 
How should we have to receive him?’ And here I 
find the directions laid down plain. Lord! Lord! 
how plain a man’s course is marked out for him, 
with lighthouses along the coast, and the mariner’s 
compass, and the stars to steer by at night—if only 
he would use his eyes !—Well, Mrs. Jeram, ma’am, 
and Celia, and Laddy, it was clear what we all had 
to do. And though a dreadful thought crossed my 
mind when you came home without him, and beat 
about the bush, talking of failure and such things, 
which I now perceive to have been only the remains 
of the devilment that always hung about the lad, I 
went out into the passage bold, and prepared, I hope, 
to act according to open orders. Somehow, we gen- 





the old tune.” 


erally think, when we read this divine parable, of the 
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young man. To-night, all through supper, I’ve been 
thinking about his father, and I have been pitying 
that father. What if his boy, who had been away 
from home for five years or thereabouts, came home 
to him, not as he did, in rags and disgrace, but proud 
and tall, bringing his sheaves with him, my dear— 
bringing his sheaves with him? Think of that; for 
I am so glad, Leonard, I am so glad and happy!” 

We were all silent while the good old man cleared 
his throat and wiped his eyes. Celia leaned her head 
upon his shoulder and wept unrestrainedly. 

“‘ Therefore, I say,” continued the captain, “ the 
Lord be thanked for all his mercies, and, if Laddy 
will play the Hundredth Psalm, and Celia will sing 
it with him, I think it would do good, both to Mrs. 
Jeram and to me.” 

‘*Thank you, my children,” he said, when we 
had finished. ‘That hymn expresses my feelings 
exactly.—And now, Leonard, that we’ve got the decks 
cleared of all superfluous gear, and are ship-shape, 
and have had supper, and drunk the champagne, and 
thanked God, I will light my pipe, and Celia shall 
mix me the customary—double ration to-night, my 
pretty—and you shall give us the log.” 

“Shall I begin at the end, sir, or at the begin- 
ning ?” asked Leonard. 

‘* The end,” said Celia. 

‘* The beginning,” said the captain, both in a 
breath. 

** What do you say, Mrs. Jeram ?” Leonard asked 
the old lady. 

She said, crossing her hands before her, that, 
beginning or end, it would be all the same to her ; 
that she was quite satisfied to see him back again, 
and the beautifulest boy he was that God ever made 
—flash o’ lightning about the place just as he always 
had a-done ; and she was contented, so long as he 
was well and happy, to wait for that story forever, so 
as she could only look at him. 

“ What do you say, Laddy?” 

“ Ask the captain,” I said. ‘‘ He commands this 
ship, but Celia is our passenger.” 

“ Good !” said the captain.—‘‘ My dear, the ship’s 
in luck to get such a lovely passenger as you. And 
you shall command the ship instead of me, so long 
as you don’t run her ashore.—Now, then, Leonard, 
the end of the log first.” 

“ First,” said Leonard, ‘‘ by way of preface to my 
log—you remember this?” 

He drew a black ribbon from his neck with a gold 
ring upon it. 

“ A good beginning, my lad—your mother’s ring.” 

“You remember what you said to me when you 
gave itto me? That it was an emblem of honor and 
purity among women, and that I was to wear it only 
so long as I could deserve it!” 

“Ay, ay! This is a very good beginning of the 
end, Celia, my love.-—Go on, Leonard.” 

“T believe I have not forfeited the right to wear 
it still, sir.” 

“T never thought you would,” said the captain, 
with decision. ‘‘ Goon, my lad ; keep on paying-out 
the line.” 





“Then the end is,” he said, modestly, “that I 
bear her majesty’s commission, and am a captain in 
the Hundred-and-twentieth. We disembarked from 
India a week ago, and are now lying in the Old Kent 
Barracks in this town. Here, sir, are my medals— 
Alma, Inkerman, Sebastopol, and India. I have 
seen service since I left you, and I have gone through 
all the fighting without a wound or a day’s illness.” 

“You are a combatant officer in her majesty’s ser- 
vice like myself?” cried the captain, springing to his 
feet. 

“Tam Captain Copleston, raised from the ranks 
by singular good-fortune ; and five years ago a raw 
recruit sitting on a wooden bench at Westminster, 
with all my work ahead.” 

“ Like me, he has seen service ; like me, he holds 
her majesty’s commission ; like me, he can show his 
medals.” He spread out his hands solemnly. “ Chil- 
dren, children ”—he spoke to Celia and to me—“ did 
we ever dare to think of this?” 


—_—+— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LEONARD TELLS HIS STORY. 


THEN Leonard began his story. The room was 
lit by the single pair of candles standing one each side 
of the model of the Asiaon the mantel-shelf. The 
captain sat with his pipe in his wooden chair, his 
honest red face glowing with satisfaction, and beside 
him Celia leaning on his shoulder, and listening 
with rapt eyes. It was Dido listening to A®neas, 
“ With varied talk did Dido prolong the night, deep 
were the draughts of love she drank. ‘ Come,’ said 
she, ‘my guest, and tell us from the first beginning 
the stratagems of the enemy and the hap of our 
country then, and your own wanderings, for this is 
now the f/tk summer that carries you a wanderer 
o’er every land and sea.’” As Dido wept to hear, 
so did Celia sigh, and sob, and catch her breath, as 
Leonard told his story. No Gascon he; but there 
are stories in which the hero, be he as modest as a 
wood-nymph, needs must proclaim his heroism. 
And a hero at four-and-twenty is ten times as in- 
teresting as a hero of sixty. 


** Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story! 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty.” 


And what is it when the myrtle and ivy of two- 
and-twenty have real laurels mixed up with them? 

A philosopher so great that people grovel before 
his name, in a work on “ The Subjection of Women,” 
makes the astounding statement that the influence of 
woman has always been in the direction of peace and 
the avoidance of war. Pity he had not read history 
by the light of poetry. Was there ever, one asks in 
astonishment, a time when women did not love cour- 
age and strength? It was not only in the days of 
chivalry that young knights fought before the eyes 
of their mistresses— 
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** Since doughty deeds my lady please, 

Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 

And strong his arm and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed.” 


How could it be otherwise? We love the quali- 
ties which most we lack. If women ceased to be gen- 
tle, tender, soft—what we call womanly—we should 
leave off falling in love. That ismost certain. Who 
ever fell in love with one of the unsexed women ? 
And I suppose if men ceased to be strong and 
courageous, women would leave off accepting and 
rejoicing in their love. Dido drank deep draughts 
of love listening to the tale of A2neas, which was, as 
Scarron many years afterward remarked, extremely 
long and rather dull. So sat Celia listening to a 
much more wonderful story of battle and endurance. 
Or, I thought, she was more like the gentle maid of 
Venice than the proud Pheenician queen. Withsuch 
sweetness did Desdemona listen when the valiant 
Moor told of the dangers he had passed. Did she, 
as John Stuart Mill would have us believe, incline 
him to ways of peace? Quite the contrary ; this 
sweet and gentle Desdemona wished “that Heaven 
had made her such a man,” and, when her lord 
must go to slay the Turk, she would fain go with 
him, My gentle Celia wept over the brave soldiers 
who went forth to fight, and again over those who 
were brought home to die ; but her heart, woman- 
like, was ready to open out to the most valiant. 

“I went up to town,” he began, “ with my ten 
pounds, as you all know. When I arrived at Water- 
loo Station I discovered for the first time that I had 
formed no plans how to begin. The problem before 
me was the old difficulty, how a man with a reason- 
ably good education and no friends had best start so 
as to become a gentleman. I faced that problem 
for a fortnight, trying to find a practical solution. 
I might become a clerk—and end there ; a mechan- 
ical copying-clerk in a city office !” 

“ Faugh !” said the captain. 

** Or an usher in a school—and end there.” 

** Fudge !” said the captain. 

**Or a strolling actor, and trust to chance to 
make a name for myself.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the captain. 

“ There were men, I knew, who made money by 
writing for the papers. I thought I might write, 
too, and I found out where they mostly resorted, and 
tried to talk to them. But that profession, I very 
soon discovered, wanted other qualities than I pos- 
sessed. Laddy might have taken to writing, but it 
was not my gift.” 

“‘ Right,” said the captain. ‘‘ Laddy, you re- 
member the story of my old messmate who once 
wrote a novel? ’Twas his ruin, poor fellow! Never 
lifted his head afterward.—Go on, Leonard.” 

“ All the time I was leoking about me the money, 
of course, was melting fast. I might have made it 
last longer, I dare say ; but I was ignorant, and got 
cheated. One morning I awoke to the conscious- 
ness that there was nothing left at all except the 
purse. Well, sir, I declare that I was relieved. The 
problem was solved, because I knew then that the 





only line possible for me was to enlist. I went down 
to Westminster and took the shilling. Of course I 
was too proud to enlist under any but my own name, 
Going a-soldiering is no disgrace.” 

“ Right,” said the captain. 

“* Well,” he went on, “ it is no use pretending I 
was happy at first, because the life was hard and the 
companionship was rough. But the drill came easy 
to me, who had seen so many drills upon the Com- 
mon, and after a bit I found myself as good a sol- 
dier as any of them. One fretted a little under the 
rules and the discipline ; that was natural at first. 
There seemed too much pipe-clay and too little per- 
sonal ease. One or two of the sergeants were un- 
fair on the men, too, and bore little spites. Some 
of the officers were martinets ; I offended one be- 
cause I refused to become a servant.” 

“You a servant, Leonard !” cried Celia. 

He laughed. 

“ The officers like a smart lad ; but it was not to 
be a valet that I enlisted, and I refused, as a good 
many others refused. Our lads were mostly sturdy 
Lancashire boys, proud of being soldiers, but had 
not enlisted to black other men’s boots. It makes 
me angry now—which is absurd—to think that I 
should have been asked to become a lackey. Well, 
it was a hard life, that in the ranks. Not the disci- 
pline, nor the work, nor the drill, though these were 
hard enough. It was the roughness of the men. 
There were one or two gentlemen among us—one 
fellow who had been an officer in the Rifles—but they 
were a bad and hopeless lot, who kept up as best 
they could the vices which had ruined them. They 
were worse than any of the rough, rollicking, coun- 
try-side lads.—I can’t say I had much room for hope 
in those days, Celia.” 

She reddened, but said nothing. 
suddenly, what he might mean. 

** Things looked about as black for a few months 
as they well could. Rough work, rough food, rough 
campaigning. I thought of Coleridge and his ad- 
ventures as a private, but 4e turned back, while I— 
for there was nothing else to do—resolved to keep 
on, And then, bit by bit, one got to like it. For 
one thing, I could do all sorts of things better than 
most men—my training with the Poles came in there 
—it was found that I could fence: it got about that 
I played cricket, and I was put in the eleven, to 
play in the matches of the regiment officers and men 
together ; once, when we had a little row with each 
other, it was found that I could handle my fists, 
which always gains a man respect. And then they 
came to call me Gentleman Jack ; and, as I heard 
afterward, the officers got to know it, and the colonel 
kept his eye upon me. Of course, one may wear 
the soldier’s jacket very well without falling into 
any of the pits which are temptations to these poor 
fellows, so that it was easy enough getting the good- 
conduct stripe, and to be even made corporal. The 
first proud day, however, was that when I was made 
a sergeant, with as good a knowledge of my work, 
I believe, as any sergeant in the line.” 

Mrs, Jeram shook her head. 


I remembered, 








“ More,” she said, ‘‘ much more.” 

“ A sergeant!” said Leonard. “ It sounds so lit- 
tle now, but to me, then, it seemed so much. The 
first real step upward out of the ruck. The old 
dream that I should return triumphant somehow was 
gone long since, or it was a dream that had no lon- 
ger any faith belonging to it. And I began to say to 
myself that to win my way after two years to a ser- 
geant’s stripes was perhaps as much honor as Provi- 
dence intended for me.” 

The captain murmured something about mys- 
terious ways. Then he patted Celia’s head tenderly, 
and begged Leonard to keep on his course. 

“Well,” said Leonard, ‘‘ you have heard how 
the great luck began. It was just before the Cri- 
mean War that I got the stripes. We were among 
the first regiments ordered. How well I remember 
embarking at this very place, half afraid, and half 
hoping to see you all, but I did not!” 

“ We were there, Leonard,” said Celia, “ when 
the first troops embarked. I think I remember them 
all going.” 

“It isa solemn thing,” Leonard went on, “ go- 
ing off towar. It is not only that your life is to be 
hazarded—every man hazards his life at all sorts of 
ways as much as on the battle-field—but you feel 
that you are going to help in adding another chapter 
to the history of the world.” 

“‘ Ay,” said the captain. “ History means war.” 

‘* Let us pass over the first two or three months. 
We went to Varna, where we lost many men need- 
lessly by cholera, waiting till the generals could 
make up their minds. I suppose they could not 
avoid the delay, but it was a bad thing for the rank 
and file, and we were all right glad when the orders 
came to embark for the Crimea. We were among 
the earliest to land, and my first experience of fight- 
ing was at Alma. One gets used to the bullets after 
a bit ; but the first time, you know, captain—” 

The captain nodded. 

“ After Alma we might, as we know very well, 
have pushed straight on to Sebastopol. I doubt 
whether that would have finished the war, which 
had to be fought out somewhere. Russia had to 
learn that an immense army is not by itself proof of 
immense power. And so it was just as well, I be- 
lieve, that we moved as we did. 

“You know all about the battles—the Alma, 
Inkerman, Balaklava, and the rest. Our fellows 
went through most of the fighting, and, of course, 
I with the rest. The hardest day was Inkerman. 
We had just come in at daybreak from the trenches, 
where we had been on duty for four-and-twenty 
hours, when we were turned out to fight in the fog 
and rain. We fought in our great-coats—well, all 
that is history. But the days of battle were red- 
letter days for all of us, and what tried us most inac- 
tion, and the dreary waiting work in the trenches. 
And yet it was that work which got me my com- 
mission. 

“*You know what it was we had todo. Before 
the Redan and the Malakoff were our batteries, the 
French attack on the Mamelon and the Malakoff 
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was on our right. Separating our right from our left 
attack was the valley which they called the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, along which they carried the 
wounded, and where the Russian shells, which went 
over the Twenty-one-Gun Battery, fell and rolled 
till the place was literally paved with shells. It was 
a dangerous way by which to carry wounded men, 
and at night the troops went down by the Woronzow 
Road. It was easy work comparatively in the bat- 
tery ; you could see the shells flying over, and, long 
before they fell, you had plenty of time to dodge 
behind the next traverse ; after a while, too, a man 
got to know exactly if a cannon-shot was making 
in his direction ; sometimes the bombardment went 
on for days on both sides without any apparent re- 
sult. There was the Naval Brigade—you would 
have liked to see them, captain, in the Twenty-one- 
Gun Battery, under Captain Keel, the coolest officer 
in the whole navy—they were handier with the guns 
and a great deal readier than our men. 

“In front of the battery were the trenches, and 
in advance of the trenches were the rifle-pits. You 
could see before the venomous little Russian pits, out 
of which so many brave fellows were killed, dotted 
about with sand-bags, and where the Russians lay 
watching our men working from parallel to parallel 
and in the zigzags. There was one rifle-pit in par- 
ticular—I shall come to it directly—which gave us 
more annoyance than any other, on account of its 
position. It was close to the quarries. The fire 
from it interfered with the approach of our trenches, 
and we had lost our men in numbers in the ad- 
vanced sap at this point. It was for the moment 
the déte noire of our engineer officers. Of course, 
you have read in the papers what sort of work we 
have had in the trenches. On a quiet night, when 
the batteries were silent and the weather fair, it was 
pleasant enough. We sat round a fire smoking, 
telling yarns, or even sleeping, but always with the 
gun in readiness. In wet and bad weather it was a 
different thing, however. Remember that we only 
had ammunition boots, made by contract, which gave 
out after a week. The mud got trodden about deep- 
er and deeper, till it was pretty well up to the knees; 
and when snow fell on top of it, and rain on top of 
that, and all became a wet pool of thick brown mud, 
it was about as lively work as wading up and down 
the harbor at low tide, even if you did happen to 
have a “rabbit,” that is, one of the coats lined with 
white fur. And, if it was a hot night, you had the 
pleasure of listening to the cannonade, and could see 
nothing on the Russian side but the continuous flash 
of the guns. And there was always the excitement 
of a possible sortie. 

“ We went out for night-work in the trenches with 
heavy hearts, I can tell you, and many a man wished 
it were day again, and he was back in safety. We 
grew every day more badly off, too. Not only did 
the boots give out, but the great-coats dropped to 
pieces, and the commissariat fell short. You have 
heard all that story. Jack of the Naval Brigade 
did not mind so much as regards the great-coats, 
because he could patch and mend. He used to sell 
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his slops for brandy, and cobble his old garments 
with the brown canvas of the sand-bags. But the 
red-coats were not so handy. I have often thought 
it a great pity that our fellows don’t imitate the 
sailors, and learn how to do things for themselves. 
We suffered terribly. That you know, too; and 
any national conceitedness about the pluck of our 
fellows in fighting so well under such conditions has 
to be’ pulfed up by the thought that what we did the 
French and Russians did, too. After all, there is 
no such thing as one nation being braver than an- 
other.” 

“ Our sailors were stronger than the French,” said 
the captain. ‘“ When it came to pounding with the 
big guns, they held out longer.” 

“Let me come to my piece of great good-fort- 
une,” Leonard went on, “or I shall be talking all 
night. I have told you of the rifle-pit by the quar- 
ries which caused us such a lot of trouble. Now I 
am going to tell you how I took it. It was an 
afternoon in April, 1855. We were in the trench- 
es; there had been joking with a lot of ‘griffs,’ 
young recruits just out from England ; the men used 
to show them the immense wooden spoons with 
which the Russian soldiers eat their coarse black 
bread soaked in water, and declare, to Johnny Raw’s 
terror, that the Russians had mouths to correspond. 
At that time the fighting between rifle-pits was the 
great feature of the siege, and to take a rifle-pit was 
one of the most deadly things possible, as it was also 
the most important. The ‘ griffs’ went down to the 
most advanced trench; some of them had never 
been under fire before, and they were naturally ner- 
vous. Just-after grog-time—their grog had been 
taken down to them—a heavy firing began, and one 
of those curious panics which sometimes seize some 
veteran soldiers attacked these boys, and they bolt- 
ed, left’ the trench, and skulked back along the zig- 
zag, declaring that the enemy was out in force. That 
was nonsense, and I was ordered down with a dozen 
men to take their place. My fellows, I remember, 
chuckled at finding the grog still there, and made 
short work of it. 

“We had not been in the trench very long be- 
fore a sortie in force actually took place. We were 
in front of the Redan ; before us, under the Redan, 
stood the pit of which I have told you ; on the right 
was the Malakoff. Suddenly a cannonade @’enfer be- 
gan from the Mamelon and the Malakoff, and we be- 
gan to suspect that something was going to happen ; 
and then, between the two forts, we saw the advance 
of the great Russian sortie. To our great joy, they 
turned to the left, in the direction of: the French. 
While we looked a thought came into my head—an 
inspiration. I reflected that the holders of the ene- 
my’s rifle-pit would very likely be watching their own 
sortie, and that now was the moment to make an at- 
tempt. I took half a dozen of our men ; we crept 
out of cover, and then, without a word, rushed across 
the ground between. It was asI thought: the Rus- 
sians never saw us coming ; they were watching their 
own friends, and we were on them—a dozen of them 
—before they knew what had happened. It was 





hand-to-hand fighting, but we were the assailants, 
You know, captain, it is always better to be in the 
attacking force. I cannot give you the details; but 
in less time than it takes me to tell the story the 
Russians were hors de coméat, and the rifle-pit was 
ours. Then came the turning of the position —You 
understand, Celia, that the rifle-pit was a little ad- 
vanced kind of redoubt, consisting of perhaps a 
dozen gabions filled with earth, and topped with 
sand-bags, enough to shelter two or three dozen 
men. These were, of course, all placed in front, 
toward the enemy. We had to reverse the position, 
and place them toward the Redan. By this time we 
were observed, and shots began to fly about. That 
was the most dangerous moment of my life. We 
worked steadily and swiftly, tearing up the gabions, 
lugging the sand-bags round, getting such protec- 
tion as we could while we worked. I do not know 
how long it lasted, but by the time we had finished 
there was left only myself and one other, and he was 
wounded in the right wrist. But the rifle-pit was 
ours, and our men in the trench behind were cheer- 
ing like madmen.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
LEONARD’S STORY CONTINUED. 


LEONARD stopped fora moment. The captain’s 
eyes were kindling with the light of battle, Celia’s 
with the light of admiration. 

“Tt did not take long todo. It takes no time 
to tell. The whole thing was a happy accident ; 
but it was the one fortunate moment of my life. Our 
men, watching from the trenches, cheered again ; a 
rush was made, and that rifle-pit never went back to 
the Russians.” 

“They ought to have given you the Victoria 
Cross, Leonard,” I cried. 

‘*No, no,” he replied, “ that was given for braver 
actions than mine. Captain Bouchier got it for 
taking the ‘ Ovens,’ a rifle-pit which could hold a 
couple of hundred ; such gallant fellows as Private 
Beckle, of the Forty-first, who stood over the body 
of his wounded colonel against a dozen of the ene- 
my—those are the things that make a man ‘V.C.’ 
As for me, I was more than rewarded, as you shall 
hear. 

“When we came off trench-duty and were 
marched to our own quarters, I was sent for by 
the colonel. You may judge what I felt when he 
told me, after speaking of the affair in the kindest 
manner, that he should take care it was properly 
reported. He was better than his word, because the 
next day he ordered me to attend in the morning at 
Lord Raglan’s headquarters. I went up in trem- 
bling, but I had no occasion to fear. All the gen- 
erals were there, for a council was to be held that 
day. General Burgoyne, when I was called in, very 
kindly explained to the chief the importance of this 
rifle-pit, and how its occupation by our men would 
facilitate matters in our advanced approaches toward 
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the Redan, and then he told Marshal Pélissier and | the gallant old chief, and that scene, I can never 

Omar Pasha in French and in the handsomest terms | forget.” 

what I had done. Lord Raglan spoke a few words ** Tell us,” said Celia, “ what he was like—Lord 

to my colonel, and then he said, in his quiet, steady | Raglan?” 

way, what I shall never forget : ‘* He was a grand old man,” said Leonard, “ with 
“ “Sergeant Copleston, you have done a gallant | a grave face, squarely cut about the chin, overhanging 


**We took our chairs into the garden and sat under the old mulberry-tree,"’"—Page 249. 


action, and I hear a good report of you. I shall | brows, deep-set eyes, and wavy white hair gone off 
recommend you to the field-marshal commanding- | at the temples; his nose was aquiline, and the ex- 
in-chief for promotion. I am sure you will not dis- | pression of his face was one of great beauty. Every 
grace her majesty’s commission.’ | one trusted him, the French and Turks as much as 

“I could not speak—indeed, it was not for me | the English. He had left one arm in the Peninsular 
to speak. I saluted, and retired. Those words of | War thirty years before, and he was about sixty- 
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nine years of age. He was never so happy, his 
staff used to say, as when he was under fire, and yet 
he was careful of his soldiers’ lives. What killed 
him was disappointment at his failure of the 18th 
of June. He wanted to wipe out the memory of 
Waterloo from the minds of French and English by 
a victory as brilliantly attained by both armies side by 
side on the anniversary of that great battle. It was 
a muddle and a mess. What was to be the grand 
success of the campaign proved the most serious re- 
verse that the allied armies experienced in the Cri- 
mea. Out of five general officers commanding col- 
umns, four were killed or mortally wounded, and 
out of one small force fifteen hundred gallant fellows 
were killed in that terrible day. Death was very 
busy with us just then. General Estcourt, adjutant- 
general, a splendid man, and worthy companion-in- 
arms with Lord Raglan, died a week later. Cap- 
tain Lyons, the son of Sir Edmund, died about the 
same day ; on Thursday, the 28th, the chief himself 
expired ; and Colonel Vico, the French aide-de- 
camp, attached to the English headquarters, died 
also after this event, showing the depressing influ- 
ence of evena temporary defeat on the best of men. 
Even one of the interpreters sickened and sunk. It 
was a sort of murrain among those at headquar- 
ters. 

“ Well,” Leonard went on, after a pause. ‘‘ That 
is all newspaper news. What the papers could not 
tell you was the grief of both armies, and the pro- 
found sensation caused by Lord Raglan’s death. 
There may have been better generals in the his- 
tory of England’s wars, but there never was one 
more loved and trusted. His life was perfectly sim- 
ple, his headquarters contained nothing but camp- 
furniture, a table on trestles, a red table-cloth, camp- 
chairs, and no carpets ; he was up at all hours, and 
he was without fear. 

“ Of the other generals, I think Pélissier was the 
best. He was a little dumpy man, with a thick 
neck, and he was a little too fond of hurling his men 
at the enemy, but he did fight, and fought well. 
They made him Duke of Malakoff afterward, which 
is as if we were to make a man Duke of Jones.” 

““ Why?” 

“Because the Malakoff was named after a man 
who had once kept a tavern on the spot. Malakoff 
was a purser in the Russian navy, and being kicked 
out of the service for drinking, swindling, and smug- 
gling—this last he did in smuggling ship’s stores— 
came ashore, and started a drink-shop outside Sebas- 
topol, where he could combine profit with the pursuit 
of his favorite occupation. And as his drink was 
cheaper than could be got anywhere else, for he had 
the advantage of his old smuggling experiences in 
the laying in of his stores, the place became a favor- 
ite resort of the Russian sailors when they came 
ashore to get drunk. After a while the stony hill 
with Malakoff’s shebeen upon it became Malakoff s 
Redoubt. Sturdy Pélissier, however, did not look 


much like a duke, as we picture dukes. When Soyer 
the cook came out, he was so like the general that 
we used to ask which was the cook and which was 





the general. Only Soyer wore more gold lace, and 
distinguished himself that way. 

‘*My commission came out before the death of 
Lord Raglan. You may fancy what a trial it was 
to me, on that day, not to be able to write home, 
and tell you all about it. I did write, however; I 
wrote a full history of all I had done, with a note 
inside that was to be sent to you, captain, in case 
I fell. My brother-officers gave me a hearty wel- 
come, and we had a big dinner—as big as the ma- 
terials at our disposal allowed, the day I joined—so 
to speak. I have been to many a better feast since, 
but none at which I was so entirely happy. I re- 
member that the things to eat were scanty, as often 
happened in the year 1855—but I was eating what 
there was among gentlemen, with her majesty’s com- 
mission in my pocket. We had no candlesticks fit 
to show on a mess-table, but a dozen bayonets, with 
candles in them, stuck in the table, made a brilliant 
illumination.” 

Leonard paused again. 

“The dinner was the last that some of us were 
to take together. On the 18th of June came our 
repulse of the Redan, when we lost half a dozen 
from our mess. 

“As soon as quiet days came I took an oppor- 
tunity of telling the colonel my little history—how I 
was ignorant of my parentage, how I was a gutter- 
child, wandering about the streets, living on the char- 
ity of a kind and good woman, herself poor, and how 
the captain picked me up, educated me, and allowed 
me to go out into the world to seek my fortune ; 
how I was to get home after five years, if I could, 
to report myself, and how my dream had been to go 
home, somehow, as a gentleman.” 

** Always the best of old captains,” 
patting the old man’s cheek. 

“ Nonsense, my dear!” said the captain. “ Best 
of boys, you mean.—Go on, Leonard.” 

“The colonel will call on you to-morrow, sir. 
You will remember that he has been my constant 
and most steady friend and adviser throughout.” 

“ Ay—ay,” said the captain. “TI shall find some- 
thing to say to him. Go on.” 

“Of all the fifty fellows that made up our mess 
when I got the colors, there are not a dozen left 
now. The winters, the trench-work, the night-work, 
and its after-effects, killed those whom the Russian 
bullets spared. They fell around me, and I passed 
through it unharmed ; we were in almost everything, 
and I think every man in the regiment did his duty, 
sir, as well as any of your old sea-captains.” 

“T doubt it not,” said the captain, “ we belong 
to a fighting people.” 

“And so we finished that war and came home 
again. I was a lieutenant,when we landed at this 
very port and marched up the street, colors flying, 
amid the cheers of the people. I looked out for you 
again, sir, and for you, Celia and Laddy, but could 
not see any of you in the crowd. It was very hard 
not to call and tell you of my fortune, harder still 
not to ask for news of you, but only three years 
of the five were passed, and I had my promise to 


said Celia, 
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keep. We went to Chobham, and from there, after 
six months’ rest, were ordered out to India. 

“We will talk about the mutiny another time. I 
got my company, as I had got my step, six months 
later, by death-vacancies. The same good-fortune 
followed me in India as in the Crimea. The sun 
did not strike me as it struck some of ours. I caught 
no fever or cholera which killed some, and I got 
through the fighting without a scratch; and the 
only thing that troubled me toward the end was 
the fear that I might not get home in time. We 
had a long and tedious passage, but we arrived at 
last—and I have kept my promise and my appoint- 
ment, Celia.” 

After the first surprise, the captain took the 
stories of the fighting with unconcern. In the mat- 
ter of battles he was a fatalist, like all men who have 
been in action. Every bullet has its billet ; there is 
a time for every man ; skulkers always get the worst 
of it—these were the simple axioms of his nautical 
creed. That Leonard should have gained a com- 
mission was to him so surprising an event as to swal- 
low up all minor things ; that he should have borne 
himself bravely was only what he expected; and 
that he should have been spared to return was the 
special act of Providence in return for many prayers 
for which he had given thanks already. 

But to Celia— 


“. ... "Twas passing strange, 
* Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful.” 


Leonard was no longer her old friend, her play- 
mate, the boy to whom she had looked as a girl for 
protection, help, and guidance: he was now a man 
who had looked in the face of death and quailed not. 
For the first time she talked with one who had fought 
in the way which had, so to speak, surrounded her 
later years. 

She took the medals again, when Leonard com- 
pleted his tale, and kissed them reverently with glit- 
tering eyes before she gave them back to him. 

“ Leonard,” she said, “ when Laddy and I used 
to wonder where you were and what you were doing, 
we never thought of this.” 

“And when we worked ourselves up into rages 
about the poor army starving in the cold of the Cri- 
mea, Cis,” I said, ‘‘ we never thought that Leonard 
was among them.” 

“We were all blind bats,” said the captain, ‘‘not 
to guess where he would go and what he would be- 
come. The only true profession for a gentleman is 
the profession of arms. There’s no opening for vol- 
unteers in the navy as there used to be, more’s the 
pity. Cloudesley Shovel got on in that way ; and, in 
the good old times, Leonard, you might have risen 
to be a first-lieutenant by this.” 

“Are you not satisfied, sir?” asked Leonard, 
with a smile. 

“Satisfied, my boy !—Celia, my dear, tell him 
for me what we think.” 

Celia blushed very prettily. 

“We are so proud and happy, Leonard,” she 
said, ‘that we hardly know what we are saying. 
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In all our talks about you we never hoped that you 
would be able to tell such a tale as this.” 

“ Never,” I repeated. 

“We knew, did we not, captain, that Leonard 
would bear himself bravely ?” 

“ Ay, ay!” said the captain, laying his hand on 
Leonard’s shoulder, *‘ that we knew all along. We 
know sneaks and skulkers when we see them. Ma- 
lingerers carry the truth in their faces, and by the 
same rule we know whom we can trust. Leonard 
and Laddy belong to them.” 

It was very good of the old fellow to say a word 
for me. Not that I wanted it, but it showed that 
he was anxious that I should not feel left out in the 
cold. 

“Go on, Celia, my pretty,” said the captain ; “ is 
there any more to say?” 

“No, sir,” Celia replied. ‘“ Only—only—” (and 
here her voice broke down and her eyes filled with 
tears)—‘‘ only to thank God, Leonard, again and 
again, and all our lives, for keeping you safe through 
all these dangers, and for bringing you back to the 
captain and to Laddy and to Mrs. Jeram—and to 
me.” 

“* Amen,” said the captain; ‘‘ that’s very well 
put, Celia, my dear; and if you were to stay here 
altogether—and I wish you would—I should pro- 
mote you to be chaplain.—And now, Mrs. Jeram, you 
and I had better go off to bed, and leave these young 
people to talk as long as they will. It’s past twelve 
o'clock, ma’am.—Kiss me, pretty—Laddy, we've 
got something to talk about now, you and I, in win- 
ter evenings.—-Leonard, my son, good-night.” He 
rested his hand on Leonard's head. ‘‘ I am so glad, 
my lad—I am so glad!” 

They went away, and we three were left alone. 

It was a night of full-moon, without a cloud in the 
sky. We took our chairs into the garden and sat, un- 
der the old mulberry-tree, facing the mill-dam lake, 
and talked. 

We talked all the brief night, while the bright 
moon hid the stars, and we could only faintly dis- 
tinguish Charles’s Wain slowly moving round the 
polar light, until the moon herself was paled by the 

y of the early morning, and even long after the 
sun had lifted his head above the sky, and was pour- 
ing upon the sheet of water, making the little island 
redoubt upon it stand out clear cut against the sky, 
with a foreground of deep black shade. 

What had we to talk about? Our hearts burned 
within us, even like those of the disciples of Em- 
maus. We three, who had grown up together and 
loved each other—we were met again, and all in 
early man and womanhood, and we loved each other 
still. I, with my jealous eye, watched Celia, and 
could see the sweet, shy look, that told me, what in- 
deed I knew before, how only a word was wanted to 
flash a spark into a flame, how but a touch was need- 
ed before a maiden would yield. I saw, too, Leon- 
ard’s eyes stealing every moment to rest upon her 
sweet face. It was with a natural pang that I saw 
this. Nobody knew better than I that Celia could 
be nothing to me but my dear sister, my true and 
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most trusted friend. I had battled with my passion, 
and it was dead. Now, I was ashamed of it. Who 
but Leonard was worthy of that sweet girl? She 
had no fault, nor has she any still, in my eyes. She 
is altogether incomparable. And who but Leonard, 
our hero, our Perseus, was fit to claim her for his 
own, love her, marry her, and keep her safe in his 
arms? Did I sometimes have thoughts, angry 
thoughts, of what might have been? Perhaps we 
are but human ; but, on the whole, I had learned by 
that time to look on Celia as my sister. 

From time to time Leonard asked us about our- 
selves. We fenced with this question. It was not 
the season to parade Celia’s troubles or mine. We 
were there to listen to his story, to be gladdened by 
his successes. What good to be talking of ourselves 
when every moment seemed sacred to his welcome 
home? The broad daylight found us still talking. 
Celia’s eyes were brighter, her cheek a little paler. 
Leonard was handsomer, I think, by day than he had 
seemed by the light of our modest pair of candles. I 
went to the larder, and found there a whole chicken, 
with the captain’s second bottle of champagne, and 
we had a late supper, or an early breakfast, at four, 
with no one to look at us but the sparrows, who 
peeped over the house-tops and chirped to each 
other that there would be a most unusual and festive 
chance in the way of crumbs as soon as the fool- 
ish humans should go to bed. 

We should have sat till breakfast-time, but that 
Leonard looked at his watch and sprang to his feet. 

“* Cis,” he cried, quite in his old tones, “do you 
know what time it is? Half-past five. You must go 
to bed, if only for a couple of hours. Good-night 
—till nine o’clock.” He held her hand in his. 
“ And—and—look in your glass when you go to 
your room—and think if I could have expected our 
little Cis to grow into—what you see there.” 

She shook her head, but did not answer, only 
holding out her hand timidly. But she was not dis- 
pleased. 

Then she ran away and left us. 

“ Laddy, old boy,” said Leonard, ‘‘one doesn’t 
come home to be made much of every day. I can’t 
sleep if I goto bed. What are we to do?” 

** Let us go out to the castle and bathe, and be 
back by eight, when the captain gets up.” 

‘*We wil!, Laddy. How splendid the dear old 
captain is looking! Is there anybody like him in 
the world, I wonder? And Celia—” Here he 
stopped. “You remember what I told you, Laddy, 
when I went away? Well, I have never forgotten 
it, and I mean it more than ever.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 


“ How fresh it is! And how jolly to be back 


in the old place!” Leonard cried, as we walked out 
into the silent streets. 











Half-past five! The best part of the summer 
day. There was no one stirring yet, save here and 
there an early housemaid brushing away the morn- 
ing dew upon the door-step. Our feet echoed on the 
pavement with a clatter from wall to wall as if of 
many hundred feet, and, when we spoke, it was as 
if our voices were too loud as they reverberated 
along the houses. All just as it had been of old 
so many times when we two boys had run along the 
streets at six for a swim in the sea before school. 
Nothing changed save that the boy who used to run 
and jump, shouting in the overflow of strength and 
spirits, rejoicing in the breath of life, was become 
the splendid fellow who strode at my side. Of 
course, I was just the same. A sleeping city and 
two boys going out to bathe. Nothing changed. 
The town asleep, and my brain filled with all sorts 
of weird fancies. I have read of deserted and ruined 
cities in the far East Syrian plains, on the edge of 
the great and terrible wilderness where the lion of 
prophecy roams round the heaps of Kouyounjik. 
Some of these cities still stand, with their rooms and 
their staircases perfect as when the terrified inhab- 
itants fled before some conquering Shalmaneser who 
came from the mysterious East, destroying as he 
went. Now there is not a single soul left to mourn 
over the greatness of the past. You may hear the 
cry of the lizard, the shrill voice of the ciga/e ; your 
feet echo as you stride along the silent footway, and 
you speak in a whisper, for this is an image of Death 
the conqueror. As I go along with Leonard I some- 
how think of these old ruins, There is no connec- 
tion between a ruined Syrian city and a sleeping 
modern town except the stillness which smites the 
soul as you pass along deserted pavements between 
houses closed and barred, which might be houses 
bereft of their inhabitants, soulless, empty, haunted. 
Within, the children lying asleep; the little faces 
flushed with sleep, and the little limbs tossed care- 
lessly upon the sheets, the wondering eyes just about 
to waken for the glories and fresh joys of another 
day. Within, the young men and the maidens, the 
old men and the ancient dames, each wrapped in 
the solemn loneliness of sleep, when spirits even of 
lovers dwell apart while the busy fingers of the rest- 
less Fates are weaving the many-colored web and 
weft of life’s short story. What stories behind those 
shutters! What dreams in those white-blinded 
rooms! What babble of infant voices to welcome 
the new-born day ! 

“What are you thinking of, Laddy? Dreamer, 
your eyes are always faraway! This is just what we 
used to do years ago. Up at six, and out across the 
common for a bathe! And you always dreaming! 
Look! there is the early bird.—Good-morning, 
Molly. Fine morning for, door-steps—good for the 
complexion.” 

‘**Get along o’ your nonsense,” said Molly, not 
displeased. 

‘* She’s quite right ; you are an officer now, Leon- 
ard, and it can’t be allowed any more.” 

“ Where is your mop, Molly?” he went on, with 





his light, boyish laugh. 
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** Mops have gone out,” I replied ; “so have pat- 
tens.” 

“ Have they, really? Not the dear old mop that 
they used to trundle up and dewn their arms? I’m 
sorry for it, Laddy. The domestic mop used to be 
as good a weapon for the defense of housemaiden- 
hood as any. And in a seaport town, too. Many 
is the time I have seen a too demonstrative Jack dis- 
comfited by a timely dab in the face from a dripping 
mop. Slaps and scratches are poor things compared 
with a dollop of wet mop. Even a Billingsgate 
broadside cannot be so effective. Something might 
be done, I dare say, with a garden-hose, but, after 
all, nothing like a mop and a bucket. And even 
pattens gone, too—the tinkling patten. I wonder no 
lovesick poet ever celebrated the musical clatter on 
the stones of the housemaid’s patten. These are the 
losses of civilization, Laddy.” 

We passed through the gate, our heels clanking 
across the iron drawbridge. Beyond the bridge, and 
between the walls and the advanced works, was the 
guard-house, where stood a sentry, who saluted us 
with as much astonishment as discipline would allow, 
expressed upon a not remarkably mobile set of feat- 
ures. Why should an officer, who was not obliged 
to stand at a sentry-box during the small hours, be 
up and out so early? What good, in such a case, 
of being an officer at all? 

And then we passed the awkward squad on their 

. way to goose-step drill. They saluted, too, as we 
passed. The salute of those days was a thing of 
ceremony—extension of right arm, doubling of right 
elbow, hand square to the forehead, return double, 
drop of right arm. The marines did it best, regu- 
lating the motions from a slovenly and irregular 
movement of the arm for a middy or a mate to a 
precise and clearly-directed sixfold ceremonial, end- 
ing with a resonant slap of the right leg, for superior 
rank. They knew, the marines, how to signify re- 
spect to rank. Any popular officer, particularly if 
he was also an admiral, was saluted as he went down 
the street with a regular Kentish fire of open-handed 
slaps of right legs. That also is a thing of the 
past. 

“T was like those honest fellows once,” said our 
young captain, gravely. ‘‘One of the awkward 
squad ; sentry in the barracks; one of the rank and 
file; standing up to be drilled and ordered. Well, 
it’s not a bad thing for a man.” 

“* And the officers of the regiment, Leonard—did 
that make any difference ?” 

‘*T became at once one of themselves—a brother- 
officer. What else could their treatment be? I 
asked the colonel, as a personal favor, to tell them 
who I was. Every regiment has its ‘rankers ’—every 
ranker has his story. I should be a snob if I were 
ashamed of having risen.” 

We crossed the broad common, where all the old 
furze had by this time been cut down and cleared 
away to make room for military evolutions ; and we 
came to the castle standing upon the edge of the 
sea. There was not a soul upon the beach, not 
even our old friend, the cursing coast-guard; we 





sat down under the slope of stone, for it was now 
low tidc, and made ready for a dip. 

‘* There go the last fumes of last night’s long talk, 
Sitting up all night, even with Celia, does fog the 
brain a bit.” Thus Leonard, coming out of the 
water all glorious like Apollo. I suppose it is be- 
cause I am so unshapely that I think so much of 
beauty of form. Then we dressed, and Leonard 
took out a cigar-case, to my astonishment, for some- 
how I had never thought of him in connection with 
tobacco—heroes of imagination neither smoke nor 
drink wine, as we all know—and then lying back on 
the shingle, he began to talk lazily. 

‘“*I am rather tired of telling about myself, 
Laddy; it is your turn now.” 

Of course I knew it was coming sooner or 
later. 

“You do not expect to hear much about me,” 
I said. “I am organist at St. Faith’s; that is my 
official position, and it brings me in six-and-twenty 
pounds a year. For ten shillings a week I hear 
three services on Sunday and two in the week.” 

“Poor old boy!” said Leonard, ‘‘ Can't some- 
thing better be got?” 

“T rather like the church-work, Then I give 
lessons in music and singing, and out of them I 
make about two hundred a year more.” 

‘I see. But the house does not seem much 
improved by this enormous accession of wealth.” 

““No. The fact is, Leonard, that the captain 
takes all the money, and I never ask what he does 
with it. If I made a thousand a year I am certain 
that extravagant old man would absorb it all.” 

‘“‘Ah! The crafty old captain! Do you think 
he invests it in Russian stock or Turkish bonds?” 

‘*No. I think he gives it away. Where does 
he go when every morning he disappears for three 
hours? Answer me that, Captain Leonard.” 

“He always did it and he always will. He is an 
incorrigible old mystery.” 

“In the afternoon he stays at home, unless it is 
half-holiday, when he goes out on the common to see 
the boys play, and talk to them with his hands be- 
hind his back. To be sure he knows every boy in 
the town.” 

Leonard laughed. 

“‘T remember an incident or two—years ago— 
when we were children in the house. There was a 
woman—she had black hair, I know—and she used 
to come in the evening and ask for money. I sup- 
pose, from my personal experience, that she was 
drunk one night when she came, and went on—I 
forget what about—like another Jezebel. She want- 
ed money, and the captain was so upset by her in- 
considerate conduct that he—behaved as the captain 
always does.” 

“What was that?” 

** Went to the Sailing Directions. Remembered 
that every sinner had to be forgiven at least seventy 
times seven, and so added one more to her score, 
which I should say must have already reached a 
pretty high total. He gives his money all away, 
Laddy, and if I were you I would not work too hard, 
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because he will only give yours away too. The kind 
old man! What else have you to tell us about your- 
self?” 

“*T’ve been taking care of Cis,” I said, evading 
the difficulty. 

**So I saw last night. Good care, Laddy. There 
never was a better brother than you.” 

But he did not know all ; and I could not tell him 
how near I had been, once, to betraying his trust. 

“ Cis—Celia—O Laddy!” He threw away the 
cigar and started to his feet, gazing out to sea. 
“Did Heaven ever make a sweeter girl? Did you 
watch her face last night? And her eyes, how they 
softened and brightened ?” 

**Am I blind, Leonard?” 

“Did you see how she lit up with pity and sym- 
pathy? Laddy, I must win that girl, or I shall not 
care what happens. I have never ceased thinking 
of her,” he went on; “never since I left you five 
years ago. To be sure, when I was a private sol- 
dier, or even a non-commissioned officer, it seemed 
too absurd to think of her, but when my promotion 
came, then the old thoughts revived. All through 
the war I thought of her. In those dreadful nights 
when we sat and slept in the trenches, knee-deep 
in trampled mud and melting snow, I used to let 
my thoughts wander back to this old place. Always 
in Celia’s Arbor, lying beneath the elms ; play-acting 
beside the gun; running up and down the slopes 
with little Cis, wondering what she was like. You 
with her too, of course, with your great, dreamy 
eyes and trusty face—Laddy and Cis. I suppose it 
was sentimental, all of it; but I am different from 
most men. There is no family life for you and me 
to look back on except that. In those days—I am 
not boasting—I had no fear, because it seemed as if 
every day brought me nearer to her, and higher up 
the ladder. In case of death I had a letter written 
to the captain, inclosing one for you, and one for 
Celia, telling you all about it. But I did not die. 
Then I had to come home and be near you, within 
a hundred miles, and yet not go to see you; that 
was veryhard. When Indiacame I lost my old fear- 
lessness, and began to be anxious. It was want of 
faith, I suppose. At all events I escaped, and came 
out of the whole racket unwounded. Laddy, I 
should be worse than an infidel,” he added, solemn- 
ly, “if I did not see in my five years of fortune the 
Protection of the Lord.” 

“We pray—we who stay at home—for the safety 
of those who go abroad ; and perhaps our prayers 
are sometimes granted. Is that sentiment, too?” 
I asked. 

He was silent for a little space ; then he shook 
himself as one who would change the current of his 
thoughts. 

**Let us get back, old boy ; the captain will be 
up by this time. And now tell me more about your- 
self; there must be more to tell than that you have 
become a musician. Haven't you fallen in love, 
Laddy?” 

“Fallen in love! Who is there to fall in love 
with a man like me? Look at my shadow, Leonard.” 











It was a grewsome-looking shadow, with high 
back and head thrust forward. I think that if Peter 

Schlemihl had been hump-backed he would have 

made an easier bargain for the rolling up and put- 

ting away of his shadow. A small annuity, paid 

quarterly, would have been considered ample on the 

part of the purchaser. And as for awkward ques- 
tions—well—there are secrets in every family, and it 
would soon be understood that the absence of shadow 
must not be remarked upon. I only know that my 
own was a constant shame and humiliation to me. 

Unless I walked with my face to the sun, there was 
no getting out of the deformity. 

“Bah! Youand your shadow. Laddy, look in 
the glass. You have eyes that would steal away the 
heart of Penelope, and a musical voice, and you are 
a genius.” 

“Nonsense! Iam only a plain musician ; and, 
as for falling in love, have I not been every day with 
Celia? How could I fall in love with any other girl 
when I had known her?” 

“That is true,” he said, reflectively—** that is 
quite true. Who could? She is altogether sweet 
and lovely. After dreaming of her every day for five 
years, I am afraid of her. And you have been with 
her, actually with her, for five years.” 

I think he guessed my secret, for he laid his hand 
affectionately on my shoulder. 

** Cis and I are brother and sister,” I said ; ‘‘ that 
you know very well. But you are right to be afraid 
of her. Men ought to be afraid of such a girl. Only 
the priest, you know,” I added, following up a little 
train of allegory that arose in my mind, “can touch 
the ark of the Lord.” 

“You mean—” 

“TI mean that a man ought to be holy before he 
ventures upon holy ground.” 

“Yes; you are a Puritan, Laddy, but you are 
quite right. I have been saying to myself ever since 
she left us, ‘She is only a woman, after all.’ And 
yet that does not seem to bring her any closer to me. 
It would bring all other women closer—but not Celia.” 

“She is only a woman to two men, Leonard, and 
to those two a woman of flesh and blood, with all 
sorts of hopes and fancies. One of these is myself, 
her brother, and the other—will be the man she 
loves. But there isa great trouble, and you ought 
to learn what it is.” 

I told him, in as few words as I could manage, 
part of the story. It seemed a breach of trust to 
tell him what I 4new—though Celia only feared it 
—that this German had a hold upon Mr. Tyrrell 
which he threatened to use; but I was obliged to 
let him understand that Mr. Tyrrell wished her to 
accept the man, and I told how Celia suffered from 
the assiduity with which he followed her about, 
went to church with her, was everywhere seen 
with her, and how he hoped gradually to overcome, 
by quiet perseverance, the dislike which she, as 
well as her friends, would at first show to the mar- 

riage. 
“He has not yet pressed for a reply,” I con- 





cluded. “But he will very soon now.” 
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“Why now?” I omit the remarks (which were 
un-Christian) made by Leonard during my narrative. 

“*Because you have come home. Because he 
will find out that Celia sat up all night with us talk- 
ing. Because he will see her looking happier and 
brighter, and will suspect the cause.” 

“The cause, Laddy? Do you mean—” 

“*T mean nothing but that Celia is glad to see 
you back again, and if you expected anything less 
you must be very forgetful of little Cis Tyrrell. If 
you expected anything more, Leonard—why—per- 
haps you had better speak to her yourself.” 

“TI remember Herr Raumer,” Leonard went on. 
“He was always hanging about the streets with his 
blue spectacles and his big white mustache. I re- 
member him almost as early as I remember any- 
thing. They used to say he was an exile from Ger- 
many for republican opinions. During that year I 
spent learning French and Russian in the Polish 
barracks he took an opportunity of speaking to me, 
was very friendly once or twice, and took a great 
interest in the Poles. I remember he wanted to 
know what they talked about. I wonder if he isa 
Russian spy?” 

‘Nonsense, Leonard! 
sians.” 

“Does he? My dear Laddy, you know nothing 
about the country whose people are so pleasant, and 
whose government is so detestable. Russian spies 
are everywhere. The Russian secret service is like 
a great net spread over the whole world ; they are 
the Jesuits of politics. Herr Raumer may not be 
one of the black gang, but he may be; and, if he 
isn't, I should like to find out what keeps a German 
in this place, where we have got a great dock-yard, 
and where improvements and new inventions are 
always being tried and talked of ; where there are 


He dislikes the Rus- 





several regiments, half our fleet, and a lot of Poles, 
Do you think it is love of the town?” 

“I suppose he is used to it,” I said. 

“ What kind of man is he?” 

“He is a cynic. He professes to live for his 
own enjoyment, and nothing else. Says the rest is 
humbug. I have never heard him say a generous 
thing, or acknowledge a generous motive. Yet he 
talks well, and one likes to be with him.” 

“T shall call upon him,” said Leonard. ‘‘ As for 
his own enjoyment and the selfish theory of philoso- 
phy, a good many Germans affect that kind of 
thing. They think it philosophical and intellectual, 
and above their fellow-creatures, to be wrapped in 
a cloak of pure selfishness. Well, Laddy, unless 
Celia wishes it—” 

“ She does not wish it.” 

**She shall not throw herself away upon this 
man. Great Heavens! my beautiful Celia,” he said, 
“my beautiful Celia, to be thrown to an old—” 
He checked himself. ‘‘ No use getting angry. But, 
if there is no other way of stopping it, we'll carry her 
off, Laddy, you and I together, and stand the racket 
afterward. I can’t very well call him out and shoot 
him. I don’t mean that I see at present how it is to 
be prevented, but we will find out.” 

“ Perseus,” I said, “had to borrow of other peo- 
ple two or three little things to help him when he 
went on that expedition of his. You had better 
take the captain, as well as myself, into your confi- 
dence. Here we are at home, and there is the jolly 
old captain at the door, beaming on us like the 
morning sun.” 

“Come in, boys!” he shouted—“ come in to 
breakfast. Celia is ready, and soam I. Ho! ho! 
I am so glad, Leonard—I am so glad!” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





RESPONSES. 


1. 
EAWARD the bright, light swallows fly, 
Passing her windows by : 
Their fleet wings flout the dead month's good ; 
Perchance they leave a callow brood 
To shiver, starve, and die. 
She sees them, and her voice grown low 
Asketh, ‘‘ Doth Love take wing and go ?” 
They answer, ‘‘ Even so!” 


Rathe roses round her casement twined 
Stir to the sad-voiced wind ; 
Ere the last petals can decay, 
A rough gust harries them away, 
Leaving bare stems behind ! 
She saith, ‘¢ When life’s chill winds o’erblow 
Love's roses, do they perish so ?” 
The wind saith, ‘‘ Even so!” 


II. 
Beneath her bower the sibilant sea 
Beats ever endlessly : 
She sees the great crests ebb and flow, 
In sapphire sheen and topaz glow 





(What hath been still shall be) ; 
She calleth to each refluent wave, 
“Is Love as ye are, strong and brave ?” 

‘ Mighty,” they say, ‘‘ to save!” 


Above her bower a steadfast star 
Beams like God's smile afar : 
Nightly she knows it for the same, 
Calls it by some dead friend's dear name, 
Whose memory no years mar. 
“‘O star!” she saith, ‘‘so fair and bright, 
Doth Love, like thee, illume life’s night ?” 
~  ‘ Love,” it replieth, ‘is light!” 


Il, 


Her red mouth kiss-crowned, her gray eyes 
Greatened in glad surprise. 
*«O Love!” she crieth, ‘‘ so strong and sure— 
O infinite Love! that shall endure 
When bird or blossom hies : 
Thou art a sea without a shore, 
A star, behind which and before 
Is light for evermore !” 
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READING ALOUD. 


RNEST LEGOUVE, of the Académie Fran- 
¢ais, the brilliant associate of Scribe in many 
of his best works, has lately published a very enter- 
taining little book on ‘‘ The Art of Reading.” It is 
made up of a series of lectures delivered before the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. But such lectures! All 
anecdote and illustration, and fancy, lighted up with 
that peculiar grace which has gained the distinctive 
name of French, and with every little bit of solid 
fact carefully covered up with a dainty sugaring, and 
introduced in the most dexterous manner. One would 
say, in glancing at the book, “Surely, if these be 
lectures, they are a course meant for the delectation 
of a morning class of fashionable ladies, who must 
at all hazards be amused.” But no; they are ad- 
dressed to pupils “ who to-morrow will be teachers,” 
and who are begged to hand down to their myriad 
scholars the ideas now laid before them. The future 
professors may congratulate themselves upon having 
so pleasant and so easy a task. M. Legouvé begins 
by a sketch of his own career as a reader—four en- 
courager les autres. His father was one of the most 
celebrated readers of his day, he tells us, and one of 
the most skillful teachers. A great actress was proud 
to be able to annonuce herself at her débuts as 
“ Mademoiselle Duchesnois, pupil of M. Legouvé.” 
M. Ernest Legouvé adds, pathetically, that in these 
degenerate days, when the theatre is held in less 
honor, a member of the French Academy would not 
dare to have his name thus associated with that of 
an actress. Inheriting a taste for reading, the youth- 
ful days of our future lecturer were spent in rehears- 
ing all the parts of the classic French drama ; noth- 
ing came amiss to him, not even the heroines; as 
long as they declaimed their loves and woes in trag- 
ic verse, that was all that he asked. Fortunately, on 
leaving college, he fell into the hands of a skillful 
professor of elocution, who gave him many useful 
lessons, and among others this wise maxim : “ The 
voice must always be adjusted, not only to the size, 
but to the peculiar acoustic qualities, of the room in 
which one speaks.” 

M. Legouvé then became a dramatic author, and 
here his talent for reading was brought into constant 
requisition. It is no light matter to read one’s piece 
to the terrible critics of the ThéAtre Frangais, to be 
able to give such effect to one’s creation that the 
actors shall realize and be pleased with their parts. 
Then to direct and to criticise the players during their 
rehearsals requires a great deal of skill. One learns 
most valuable lessons in such a school, but at ter- 
rible cost to one’s vanity at times. M. Legouvé had 
the good fortune, during his forty years’ association 
with the French stage, to be brought into intimate 
relations with three of the most celebrated actresses 
of the period — Mademoiselle Mars, Mademoiselle 
Rachel, and Madame Ristori. It is an interesting 
glimpse that he gives us behind the scenes, and no- 
where more interesting than when he explains to us 





the amount of work—real downright work—that goes 
to make up the perfection of the French stage. Our 
young women are smitten with a desire to act ; they 
provide themselves with a gorgeous wardrobe, take a 
few lessons in elocution (which too often do them 
more harm than good), learn the words of a few 
parts, and rush upon the boards—to wonder that 
they fail. We go to the Théatre Francais, we see 
absolute perfection of reading and action, simple 
wardrobes and slovenly scenery in comparison with 
our own, but such fidelity to Nature in every tone 
and movement, such weight of meaning in every 
gesture and inflection, such grace, such harmony, 
that we cry in despair, “ The French are born act- 
ors, they are not made!” But when we catch such 
glimpses behind the scenes as M. Legouvé gives us, 
we begin to see whence comes some of this finish, 
and to realize the truth of the saying that genius is 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. The last cre- 
ation but one of the great Mademoiselle Mars was 
the Louise de Lignerolles, of Legouvé, and yet, be- 
fore the curtain of the Théatre Francais rose upon 
the piece, she had had sixty-eight rehearsals at the 
theatre, besides all her private study! For three 
months author and actors worked together, and every 
time Legouvé’s youthful enthusiasm led him into any 
exaggeration of tone, Mademoiselle Mars would 
gravely imitate him, with just the touch of caricature 
that turned the whole thing into ridicule. The au- 
thor writhed, but the reader accepted the lesson. 
Years afterward Rachel was to play the same part, 
and she was anxious to play it as like her great pred- 
ecessor as possible. One scene, containing perhaps 
three or four hundred words in all, must be rendered 
with special fidelity. She called Legouvé to her aid, 
and for three long hours they read over and over 
those thirty lines till she had mastered every shade 
of inflection. Three such hours were worth months 
of ordinary work. 

Legouvé’s third master was the College of France, 
where, in 1848 and 1866, he delivered lectures on so- 
cial topics, on the moral history of women, and on 
the fathers and children of the nineteenth century. 
This brought him into direct contact with an audi- 
ence, and gave him that special experience which 
enabled him, as he says, not indeed to call himself a 
master of the art of reading, but at least a gradu- 
ate, a bachelor of arts, who might now write his 
thesis, which in the present volume he lays before 
us. 

If we needed anything to convince us of the im- 
portance of good reading, especially to a man in M. 
Legouvé’s position, it would be the charming story 
that he tells us of the dangers and difficulties that 
beset the play of “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” perhaps 
the most famous drama ever produced by the firm of 
Scribe and Legouvé, but a drama that was saved 
from failure solely by the latter’s ability as a dra- 
matic reader. It happened in this wise: 
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Rachel had asked—nay, begged—the illustrious 
associates to write this play for her. But, during 
the months occupied in its composition, being a 
woman and an actress, she changed her mind. She 
consulted everybody, and everybody told her it 
would never do; for a classic actress to descend to 
prose, and to the prose of M. Scribe, was an abso- 
lute profanation. Therefore, Mademoiselle Rachel, 
a weathercock always blown about by every puff of 
adverse criticism, came to the first reading predeter- 
mined to refuse the part. She sat through it with 
immovable gravity; the rest of the actors, watch- 
ing her intently, preserved the same passivity. M. 
Scribe read the piece, and the sole effect upon Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel was that, in the fifth act, she once 
bent slightly forward in her chair, as if interested, 
but, seeing that Legouvé had noticed the action, fell 
back directly, and resumed her attitude of stony 
indifference. The reading finished, the authors re- 
tired, to be presently informed, as they had feared, 
that Mademoiselle Rachel “ could not see herself in 
the part.” “In other words,” said Scribe, “ our 
piece is refused. Very well. All things come round 
to him who knows how to wait.” The next day 
three managers applied for the piece, but at Le- 
gouvé’s earnest request Scribe refused them all, much 
against his own judgment. Legouvé had made up 
his mind that the piece should be played at the Théa- 
tre Frangais, and played by Rachel. The managers 


implored in vain ; they tried every form of persua- 


sion, One of them even said, ‘‘ My leading juve- 
nile lady has never yet died on the stage, and she 
would be so glad of a chance to poison herself!” 

Six months passed and no change in the dra- 
matic horizon. Scribe refused to wait any longer ; 
Legouvé asked for one week. “ You are going to 
Séricourt for a week,” he said; “if I have accom- 
plished nothing by the time you have returned, I 
will yield the point.” 

“Very well,” replied Scribe. ‘“ Meet me at break- 
fast at eleven o’clock this day week.” 

In the mean time a new director had been ap- 
pointed at the Théatre Frangais, and to him M. Le- 
gouvé represented the case. Mademoiselle Rachel 
might have been right in refusing the part, but she 
was certainly wrong in the manner of her refusal. 
M. Scribe, to say nothing of himself, was not the 
man to be so cavalierly treated ; but if Mademoiselle 
Rachel would allow M. Legouvé to read her the 
play at her own house, in the presence of such judges 
as she chose to select, the authors were willing to 
abide by the decision she and they might give. The 
offer was made and accepted; but Mademoiselle 
Rachel said to one of her friends the same evening : 
“T can’t refuse M. Legouvé ; but I never will play 
that——.” (“I hesitate to write the word,” says 
our author, “ it was so expressive and so vulgar.”) 

Three days afterward the reading took place. 
Mademoiselle Rachel had chosen as judges Jules 
Janin, Merle, Rolle, and the director of the Théatre 
Frangais. Legouvé, though somewhat nervous, was 
still perfectly master of himself and of the situation. 
He was convinced that Scribe, who was an excellent 





reader, had failed, nevertheless, in representing the 
character of Adrienne. He had not read it 4 /a Ra- 
chel—he had given it too much sentimental grace ; 
not enough of tragic grandeur. To gain Rachel's 
good opinion, the character must be brought out in 
its broadest and most heroic aspect—must be assim- 
ilated as far as possible to the style of her favorite 
classic parts. The chasm between the classic and 
the romantic drama must be bridged over for her 
that she might cross in safety. 

Rachel received M. Legouvé with extreme cordial- 
ity. Having made up her mind to refuse, she could 
afford to be civil in advance, to demonstrate, as it 
were, that she gave him every chance to win if he 
could. She even received the first act with ap- 
plause ; Adrienne having nothing to do in it, her 
praises would give an air of sincerity to her subse- 
quent criticisms. But by this feigned approbation, 
she made the way easy for the reader, and secured 
for him the sympathy of his audience—a little mis- 
take on the part of the wily actress. In the second 
act Adrienne appeared, and here M. Legouvé ex- 
torted a “ Bravo!” from Jules Janin, and even Ra- 
chel yielded slightly to the general impression, and 
contented herself with saying at its close that she 
“had always thought the second act the best.” But 
this was her last struggle. From the third act on 
she completely reversed her former judgment— 
laughed, cried, applauded, and exclaimed from time 
to time, “ What a fool I’ve been!” At the end of 
the fifth act, she threw her arms round M. Legouvé’s 
neck and kissed him, ‘‘ Why have you never gone 
on the stage?” she asked. Could there have been a 
more complete triumph ? 

The next day at eleven precisely Legouvé sought 
his associate author. 

“ Well,” said Scribe, with a quizzical look, “where 
are you?” 

Legouvé took a paper from his pocket, and read : 

“ Comédie Frangaise : to-day, at noon, rehearsal 
of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’” 

One month afterward the curtain rose upon the 
new play. 

M. Legouvé’s book has, like most other things in 
this world, the defects of its qualities, to borrow the 
convenient French expression. You cannot have 
everything at once, and most listeners are very ready 
to sacrifice scientific exactness and exhaustive detail 
for the sake of such bright and interesting generali- 
ties as M. Legouvé gives. He gives us so much that 
we instinctively ask for more ; but, in order to sup- 
ply what is lacking in his lectures, we must go to the 
scientists. They alone can tell us the why and the 
wherefore. 

If we wish to learn the violin or the piano, we 
are taught carefully the mechanism of the instru- 
ment—the exact position of every finger, even the 
nature of every touch, is shown to have an important 
bearing upon the quality of tone produced; but 
when we wish to play upon that most wonderful of 
all instruments, the human voice, we find few teach- 
ers who can give us anything more than a few gen- 
eral rules and a little training by rote. If the schol- 
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ar have no imitative faculty, he is lost. With this 
system of teaching, the wonder is, not that we have 
so few good readers and singers, but that we have 
any. The intelligent student, after some vain efforts 
to find an intelligent teacher, usually relapses into 
despair, or, if possessed of uncommon energy, works 
out a system for himself. This was the case with 
Dr. Streeter, of Boston, who spent years in experi- 
menting upon his own vocal organs, and has suc- 
ceeded in formulating ideas which many teachers 
have dimly perceived, but have failed to embody in 
words, His book is, unfortunately, written in so ar- 
rogant and unpolished a style as to revolt many crit- 
ical readers to whom its theories would otherwise 
appeal, and his method can only be taught orally. 
His fundamental and most original idea is based 
upon the well-known physical fact that, the moment 
the mouth is opened, the throat instinctively closes 
to prevent the passage of foreign matter into the 
lungs. Now, in order to read or sing to the best ad- 
vantage, it is, of course, necessary to keep the throat 
open, and this can only be done by learning to con- 
trol those protecting movements. As they are di- 
rectly connected with the movements of the tongue, 
if we can learn to control that unruly member, we 
prevent the natural antagonisms to the act of singing 
(or reading, for they are virtually the same thing), 
and give the voice fair play. Upon this corner-stone, 
which is much more important than it seems at the 
first glance, the whole of Dr. Streeter’s system of 
voice-building is based. His other principles are to 
be found in any good treatise on the laws of acous- 
tics as applied to the organs of speech. 

There seems to be a vague feeling in the minds 
of people in general that we have some special ar- 
rangement for singing that has to be brought into 
play by strenuous effort, whereas the act of singing 
or reading should be as easy and natural as our 
speech. We often hear of the “registers” of the 
voice, of the “chest-register” and the “ head-regis- 
ter,” as if they were distinct organs, and, like the 
right and left hands of the pianist, had to be trained 
to special separate uses. It takes us all some time 
to learn the lesson science teaches us, that there are 
really no such things as “ registers ” in the voice ; that 
we all have one little organ in the throat by whose 
vibrations all sounds are made, from the baby’s cry 
to the highest and lowest notes that a trained singer 
can reach, We may learn to use the voice in the 
best way by intuition or by imitation, but it is much 
safer to use it understandingly, and to know the pe- 
culiar character of the delicate and wonderful instru- 
ment that we treat so badly. How many vocal or- 
gans might exclaim to their ignorant owners, in 
Hamlet’s words, “‘ You may fret me, but you cannot 
play upon me!” 

While it is quite true, as we have just said, that 
we have one organ by which all sounds are made, it 
is also true that articulate speech is produced by the 
combined action of the organs of sound and the or- 
gans of articulation—organs which are independent 
of each other, and capable of separate action. When 
the baby cries, it uses only the organs of sound ; 





when the school-girl communicates noiselessly with 
her friend across the room by exaggerating the mo- 
tions of her lips, she uses only the organs of articu- 
lation. When she recites her lessons, she uses both 
organs, or rather the whole instrument at once. 

The organs of sound are the lungs (the bellows 
of our organ), which furnish us with a column of 
air, and the vocal chords that are thrown into vi- 
bration by the motion of that column of air, as 
the strings of an olian harp are agitated by the 
wind. In the throat lies the movable box called 
the larynx, with an opening at the top called the 
glottis, across which are stretched the vocal chords. 
They are not cords, properly speaking, but mem- 
branes; a drum-head slit across would represent 
them more exactly. By an act of volition, for the 
most part unconscious, we tighten or loosen the ten- 
sion of these membranes, throwing against them at 
the same instant the column of air from the lungs. 
When we increase the tension of the membranes, we 
increase the swiftness of the vibrations, and thus 
raise the pitch of the sound produced. A high note 
requires that the vocal chords should be all but 
touching and all but parallel. If, from any cause 
(swelling from cold, etc.), they do touch anywhere, 
the voice cracks. ‘‘ The sweetness and smoothness 
of the voice,” says Professor Tyndall, “depend on 
the perfect closure of the slit of the glottis at regu- 
lar intervals during the vibration.” The pitch, of 
course, depends on the number of vibrations pro- 
duced in a second. The middle C of the piano 
corresponds to two hundred and sixty-four vibrations 
a second, its octave to double that number. The 
lowest number of vibrations a second that can be 
distinguished by the ear is said to be sixteen, the 
highest thirty-eight thousand.' 

Having, then, sent our column of air against the 
vocal chords, vibrating at the rate, let us say, of two 
hundred and sixty-four times a second, we have pro- 
duced a certain sound. That sound ascends into the 
resonant cavity of the mouth and becomes fone, by 
the proper adjustment of the shape and size of that 
cavity, just as the snapping of a violin-string against 
a flat board would produce only a noise, but, against 
the resonant cavity of the violin, it produces a mu- 
sical note. “Although the vibrations of the vocal 
chords are practically unaffected by the resonance 
of the mouth, this resonance, by reénforcing one or 
the other of the tones of the vocal chords, influ- 
ences in a striking manner the clang-tint® of the 
voice.” By the action, then, of a column of air 
upon the vocal chords, reflected from the cavity of 
the mouth, we have fone. To this first process if 
we add a quick movement of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth just behind the teeth, and then 
push the lips forward a little in a rounded form, we 
have articulation ; we have articulated the syllable 
Do, at the pitch of the middle C of the piano. We 





1“ The practical range of musical sounds is comprised be- 
tween forty and forty thousand vibrations a second, which 
amounts, in round numbers, to seven octaves.” —TYNDALL. 

2 Or, as musicians say, the ¢imére. * 
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can sound the note without using the syllable, or we 
can say the syllable without any perceptible sound, 
thus proving that the organs of sound and the or- 
gans of articulation are independent in their action. 

The compass of the voice depends upon the 
length of the vocal chords, its smoothness and sweet- 
ness upon the perfection of their vibrating edges, 
but deficiencies in both particulars may be supplied, 
in a great degree, by the proper management of 
the resonant cavity of the mouth. We cannot 
change our violin-strings, but we can alter the shape 
of our violin. By learning to control the muscles 
of the tongue, we can change the shape of our 
sounding-board at once, and thus vary the quality of 
our tone. 

Quality, which the French call timére, the Ger- 
mans K/angfarbe, and which Professor Tyndall pro- 
poses to call clang-tint, depends upon a union of 
unequal vibrations. A stretched string can either 
vibrate as a whole, or as a number of equal parts, 
each of which vibrates as an independent string. 
In fact, we never can cause a string to vibrate with- 
out causing this subdivision to a greater or less 
extent, so that we have always, in addition to the 
sound produced by the vibration of the whole string, 
called the fundamental tone, the sound produced by 
the vibration of its parts, called the Aarmonic or 
over-tones. This variation causes the difference in 
the sound of the same note on two instruments, like 
the flute and violin. Quality is independent of pitch, 
therefore ; is dependent solely on the harmonic or 


over-tones which accompany the fundamental note, 


whatever that may be. To such quality the forma- 
tion of vowels is due. This is perfectly shown by 
an experiment with the common Jew’s-harp. Place 
the instrument between the teeth, emit no sound, 
but put the mouth into the proper position for say- 
ing a, strike the harp, and its vibrating tongue 
(which takes the place of the vocal chords) will 
distinctly utter 2. Change the position of the ar- 
ticulating organs as you touch the harp, and the 
other vowels will be heard. We see, then, that the 
vowel-sounds are produced by the various positions 
of the cavity of the mouth modifying the quality of 
the note, by bringing out its harmonic tones with 
different degrees of strength. 

Now we cannot alter the shape of the roof of 
the mouth, but we can change the shape of its 
flooring, the tongue, and its portals, the lips; we 
can reflect the sound produced by our vocal chords 
from the back part of the mouth, where the vibra- 
tions hit against the soft palate,-and become flat 
and muffled, or from the extreme front of the mouth, 
where they strike the back part of the teeth, and 
become sharp and thin, or from the rounded centre 
of the roof itself which Nature intended as a sound- 
ing-board, when they become clear, full, and reso- 
nant. If we let the tongue lie back too far, the vi- 
brations are disturbed, and we get a harsh noise 
instead of a pleasant sound. Noise is a sound so 
complicated that the ear is unable to analyze it; 
that is, the vibrations are so irregular that harmony 
is impossible. If the back part of the tongue rises 





too high, the nasal cavity, which is a very impor- 
tant part of our sounding-board, is closed, and that 
distressing effect called “ talking through the nose” 
is produced. How this popular misnomer originat- 
ed, is a mystery; the simple experiment of hold- 
ing the nose while speaking is enough to convince 
one of the absurdity of the expression. 

Having thus investigated the nature of our mu- 
sical instrument, which is scientifically defined as 
“a pair of membranous, free reeds, with a prefixed 
tube and complex, affixed resonance-tube,” we are 
better able to study the conditions of its develop- 
ment. The very first thing necessary is to look well 
to the bellows of our organ. The finest voice in the 
world can do nothing without air, and the proper 
management of the breath is the first thing to be 
learned by either speaker or singer. The only es- 
sential difference between the two is, that the former 
rarely uses more than five notes, while the latter 
may range over three octaves. To breathe well, and 
to breathe inaudibly, is the first thing we have to 
learn. It was always remembered of the great tenor 
Rubini, that he never could be heard to breathe. 
The secret of breathing well is to take in plenty of 
breath, and expend as little as possible, always re- 
plenishing our treasury before it is exhausted. In 
order to breathe deeply, we must raise the lower 
ribs, and keep them raised, that the lungs may have 
full play. It is this habit that gives singers such 
breadth across the lower part of the chest. In order 
to breathe inaudibly, we have but to remember that 
we have no need to pump in our breath by a series 
of gasps ; we have only to open the doors, and the 
air rushes in of itself. The reader who draws his 
breath by a muscular effort exhausts himself in that 
effort, and exhausts his hearers by his own appear- 
ance of fatigue. Talma declared that all these rules 
reduced themselves to this: “ 7out artiste qui se fa- 
tigue est un artiste médiocre.” He founded the asser- 
tion upon his own experience. One of his earliest 
efforts was in the ‘‘ Pére de Famille” of Diderot, 
wherein, after a certain tirade, he invariably used 
himself all up, and had to lean against the wings, 
panting like an overdriven horse. His master en- 
deavored in vain to teach him better, but one day 
Talma saw Dorival play in “ Zaire.” “ How does 
the wretch do it?” said Talma to himself; “I am 
ten times stronger than he, but he gets ten times less 
tired than I do.” He asked Dorival, but was re- 
pulsed with the sweet answer, “ You are so success- 
ful, M. Talma, that you have no need of lessons.” 
“T will force you to give them me,” muttered Talma 
to himself. The next time Dorival played in “ Zaire” 
Talma hid himself in the back of the prompter’s 
box, whence he could watch every motion without 
being seen, and, after the famous tirade in the second 
act, he went out, crying, “I’ve got it!” He had 
found that Dorival’s power lay in his skillful respira- 
tion. He always took a fresh breath before his lungs 
were quite empty, and, in order to render his res- 
pirations inaudible, he took them before the open 
vowels—that is, when his mouth was already opened 
for certain sounds, The rules of breathing, says M. 
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Legouvé, are the only rules in reading that we are 
never permitted to break. And if there is one thing 
more important than inspiration it is expiration. 
Never allow more breath to escape you than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the effect you wish to produce. 


The singer Delle Sedie made it his boast that he | 


could sing the ascending and descending scale in 
front of a lighted candle without causing the flame 
to tremble. It was a proof that he wasted no breath, 
Never to expend force uselessly is a lesson we should 
all learn, 

There is but one thing more to say, and that is, 
that we can breathe most easily while standing erect, 
or while sitting on a straight, high chair. Any posi- 
tion which compresses the lungs ever so slightly, by 
bending the body, interferes with their freedom of 
expansion, It is not only the power of undivided 
attention to the song which a singer gains by having 
an accompanist, it is also the full play of his lungs 
secured by standing erect, instead of bending over 
the piano. 

Having learned iow to take breath, we have to 
learn when to take breath—a matter that is not whol- 
ly summed up in the rule, ‘‘ Breathe always before 
your lungs are empty,” but depends partially on 
more zsthetic considerations, upon the character and 
sentiment of what you have to read. One general 
suggestion may be given—always take advantage of 
a pause, whether you need breath at the moment or 
not. 

Having our supply of air well under our control, 
the next thing to think of is the proper management 
of the vibrations which that air produces. We must 
learn to pitch the voice properly, in the first place ; 
not only to find out and use only its best tones, but 
to adjust it, as we have already seen, to the size and 
acoustic qualities of the room in which it is used. It 
is inconceivable how much distress is caused to both 
speakers and hearers by a neglect of the first half of 
this rule. How often we say of a speaker, “ The 
man has good tones in his voice, if he would only 
use them!” The best tones in a person’s voice are 
always the easiest for him to use, if he only knew 
it, because they are the result of the most natural 

sand harmonious adjustment of the vocal organs. 
Find out which are the pleasantest tones in your 
voice, and resolutely confine yourself within their 
range. If you catch yourself reading or talking on 
a different key, change the pitch at once, and those 
tones will soon become your habitual ones. M. Le- 
gouvé says little of pitch, but he tells this significant 
story: M. Berryer, the famous French advocate, told 
him that he one day lost an important suit because, 
without noticing it, he had begun on too high a key. 
His throat was soon tired ; his brain grew weary and 
confused ; he forgot his strongest arguments—all be- 
cause he had pitched his voice too high, and did not 
know how to lower it. 

But it is not enough to pitch the voice ; we must 
know how to reflect it, in order to bring out all its 
best characteristics, the greatest amount of sweetness 
and resonant power of which it is capable. If qual- 


ity, as we have seen, is independent of pitch, upon 





what is it dependent? Upon the resonance of the 
mouth, which reénforces one or the other of the 
tones of the vocal chords, and influences in a strik- 
ing manner, says Professor Tyndall, the clang-tint 
(or quality) of the voice. This shows us the impor- 
tance of the proper adjustment of our sounding- 
board, a thing to which most teachers of the voice 
pay little or no attention. All the air-passages above 
the larynx, the pharynx, mouth, nose, and even the 
cells in the frontal bone, form part of this sounding- 
board or resonance-tube ; but, if we can properly 
control the movements of the tongue, the other parts 
will take care of themselves. It is a want of con- 
trol of the tongue which causes a singer executing a 
long passage on a word like day, for example, to 
run over every known vowel-sound before finishing, 
instead of preserving on every note the sound of 
a, The proper control of the tongue, which ena- 
bles us to take the form of d@ and hold it as long as 
we like, can only be acquired by practice before 
a mirror until the muscles learn their lesson, and 
respond to our volitions, ‘* Muscles,” says Dr. 
Streeter, ‘‘ retain, to an almost indefinite extent, hab- 
its acquired,” and it is upon this muscular memory 
that we all depend, to an extent of which we are 
quite unconscious. That there can be false intona- 
tion in speaking as well as in singing, I think we 
are all aware. The sudden fall or rise of a voice in 
speaking will strike a sensitive ear at once. The 
power of musical intonation, we are told, depends on 
the power of accurate adaptation of the muscular 
parts concerned in the production of the voice to a 
state known to be capable of producing the required 
sound. This state is at first recognized by the effect 
on the ear, and afterward directly through the “ mus- 
cular sensibility” of the muscles concerned (“‘ mus- 
cular sensibility” is, in other words, muscular con- 
sciousness, which is the first step toward muscular 
memory). “‘ Thus we have two memories stored up 
—the memory of a definite sound and the memory 
of a definite state of muscles. After a time the pro- 
cess becomes automatic.” That is, we have acquired 
that muscular memory of which we have just spoken, 
we immediately say Do, with the vocal chords vibrat- 
ing at the rate af two hundred and sixty-four times a 
second, 

So far, with the exception of the syilable just 
named, we have only spoken of the production of 
vowel-sounds at a given pitch ; now comes the ques- 
tion of articulation—of the pronunciation of conso- 
nants. ‘To illustrate their importance, one of the 
most famous London singing-masters writes out for 
his pupils a sentence composed entirely of vowels. 
It is impossible to understand it. Then he gives it 
to them with only the consonants written out and 
the vowels omitted. It can be read with little diffi- 
culty, The consonants are the bones of the lan- 
guage, and upon the correct articulation of this skel- 
eton depends the clearness of our speech. “All 
consonants,” says Professor Max Miiller, “fall under 


by whose exercise, the moment we see 
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the category of noises "—that is, they are not musi- 
cal vibrations as vowels are, but irregular vibrations 
accompanying them. They answer to the scrape of 
the violin-bow, the breathing of the flute, the rattle 
of the piano-keys. Worse than useless for musical 
purposes, they have been utilized as speech, and 
woe to the singer who slights them, if he desire to 
be understood as well as heard! In Max Miller’s 
“Science of Language, Second Series” (Lecture 
III.), we have an elaborate analysis of speech, with 
careful diagrams of the vocal organs in the positions 
necessary to the formation of both consonants and 
vowels. The best rule for pronunciation in singing 
is simply to observe the natural position of the vocal 
organs in speaking the word, and preserve that form 
as closely as possible. As for correctness of pronun- 
ciation, who shall decide when so many philological 
doctors disagree? M. Legouvé sums up his direc- 
tions in a word, ‘‘ Follow the pronunciation of Paris.” 
Happy man! to have an infallible Paris to which 
he could refer! We can only say—follow the guid- 
ance of the best speakers, conscious all the time that 
the best speakers and the dictionaries are continual- 
ly at war. The method of pronunciation is, fortu- 
nately, invariable. It should be clear, swift, decided, 
giving to each letter its proper value, but no more. 


* Don’t, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 
Try over-hard to roll the British 7,” 


says Dr. Holmes. Here we have an advantage over 
the French, whose ~ must be given with a peculiar 
trill of the tip of the tongue. M. Legouvé tells a 
delightfully characteristic story of a celebrated actor 
who in his youthful days had spent months of labor 
in two equally difficult undertakings: to win the 
hand of a young lady with whom he was desperately 
in love, and to roll the letter yin the true Parisian 
style. After six months of hard labor the lady and 
the letter were equally inexorable. At last, one joy- 
ful evening, his tender eloquence prevailed, and the 
lady said ‘‘ Yes.” On leaving her, intoxicated with 
delight, he flew down-stairs four steps at a time, and 
shouted to the concierge to open the door, “ Cordon, 
s'il vous plait!” What was his surprise and joy, 
when he heard the 7 roll out with the utmost brill- 
iancy! Afraid that it was a mere chance, he re- 
peated the word, with the same success. As he went 
on his way rejoicing, he saw a large rat run down a 
sewer. Another 7/ and as brilliant as the first. 
The street resounded to his incessant repetition of 
“ Cordon ! rat !—cordon f rat!” He had conquered. 
The lady and the letter were both his. 

We have given a hasty sketch of the science of 
reading ; we have said nothing of the ar¢, because it 
is perfectly true, as Dr. Streeter says, “that it is 
only through intelligently-directed mechanical move- 
ments that an esthetic result is possible.” To begin 
as most teachers of the voice do, is like trying to 


to walk. Having acquired perfect comprehension 
and control of the mechanism of the voice, we are 
then in a fit condition to use this wonderful organ to 
the best advantage. For the art of reading no regu- 
lar set of rules can be given. It is a question of 
intelligence and sympathy. There is but one maxim 
that can be generally applied, and that is, seek first 
to understand perfectly the meaning of your author, 
and then try to express it in the simplest possible 
manner. ‘‘ We are told to read just as we talk,” says 
M. Legouvé, but this is subject to some restrictions, 
because the world is apt to employ as synonyms the 
words to speak and to fa/k, but there are many peo- 
ple who talk very well and sfeak very badly. There 
is only one way to learn to speak—it is to learn to 
read. We must preserve in reading the grace and 
lightness of conversation, but not its carelessness ; 
we must copy its excellences, not its defects. 

As to the reading of verse, there has always been 
a dispute among readers as to whether its form should 
be emphasized or obliterated—whether we should 
mark the rhythm or disguise it. In this, as in most 
things, we shall find the middle course the safest. 
Keep as far as possible from sing-song, but preserve 
that melody which is the lovely prerogative of verse. 
M. Legouvé gives us three absolute maxims: ‘1. 
The art of reading is never so difficult or so neces- 
sary as when it is applied to poetry, and only long 
study will enable one to master it ; 2. Verse is to be 
read as verse, and the poets are to be interpreted in 
a poetic spirit ; 3. Their interpreter becomes their 
confidant, and they reveal to him what they say to 
no one else.” And let us add another dictum of M. 
Legouvé, that many of our readers appear to neglect : 
“Each kind of poetry needs a special manner of 
interpretation. We cannot copy Rubens in black- 
lead.” The final grace in singing and in reading 
is the coloring of the voice. But it is not until we 
have mastered the mechanism of an instrument that 
we can be taught the graces of expression ; and this 
paper is only intended to give a slight sketch of the 
science of reading, not the art. 

One word more. The experience of all properly- 
trained readers and singers will corroborate the opin- 
ion of M. Legouvé, that the exercise of the voice is 
the most salutary of all gymnastics. To strengthen 
the voice is to strengthen the whole organism. We 
lessen our risks of taking cold, we widen the chest, 
we increase the breathing-power of the lungs, we 
supply more oxygen to the blood, we replenish our 
stock of vital energy. ‘‘ To sing well,” said one of 
our best teachers, ‘‘ is to be well ;” and we have seen 
that the real difference between singing and reading 
is merely an affair of the number of notes employed. 
Théophile Gautier (after an experience of Berlioz, it 
is to be presumed) defined music as the most expen- 
sive and the most disagreeable of all noises. We 
may define the proper exercise of the voice as the 
least expensive and the most delightful of all gym- 





teach the minuet to a child that has not fairly learned 


nastics, 
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F no period or locality of the world’s history is 
there a greater mass of historic material pre- 
served than of England in the eighteenth century, 
unless we except the century now three-quarters 
worn away. Of formal histories even there is an am- 
ple abundance. We have Smollett’s continuation of 
Hume, Lord Stanhope’s history from 1713 to 1783, 
and his “ Queen Anne,” Hallam, Knight, Lingard, Sir 
Erskine May’s admirable constitutional history from 
1760 to 1860, besides many similar works of less 
note and importance. The last century in England 
abounded in those most precious materials to the 
historian, personal and contemporary memoirs by 
men who were themselves a part of what they re- 
corded. No well-digested history could impart a 
more vivid picture of the times of George II. than 
the memoirs of the gay and eccentric though able 
Lord Hervey. The era of the third George was 
not less minutely and graphically illustrated by the 
charmingly easy and gossiping pen of Horace Wal- 
pole ; while the memoirs of Wraxhall, the biogra- 
phies of Pitt and Shelburne, of Walpole, North, and 
Burke, of Sheridan and Fox, are valuable side-lights 
upon the moving panorama of eighteenth-century 
events. It was a great century for literature, begin- 
ning as it did with Pope, Addison, and Swift, and 
ending with Cowper and Burns; and no historian 
can safely neglect a close study of the literature of 
the times of which he proposes to write. Periodi- 
cals and newspapers rapidly multiplied during the 
century; and in the files of these “histories of a 
day” are to be found not only the great events of 
war and domestic policy and party intrigue, but re- 
flections and hints of society and commerce, of mor- 
als, manners, habits, and customs. Such books as 
“ Junius” and Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson” bring us into 
near intimacy with what was going on when they 
were written. In truth, the volume of historical 
material, and even of completed formal history, of 
England in the eighteenth century, is so immense 
that it would seem likely to discourage a new at- 
tempt to portray that century ; or, if the attempt 
were made, to render a proper study of the materials 
and a judicious selection of facts an almost intermi- 
nable labor. Despite these obstacles and disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Lecky stands amply justified in undertak- 
ing the work now before us for at least two reasons : 
In the first place, abundant as the historical matter 
relating to the century is, there is after all no single 
minute and philosophical monogram of history in- 
cluding the period between the death of William 
III. and the fortieth anniversary of the ascent of the 
throne by George III. Macaulay brings us to its 
threshold ; Hume does not reach it at all ; Smollett 
rapidly passes in review its earlier years ; Stanhope 
cuts out of it a long but incomplete period, and adds 
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the single reign of Anne, so brilliant in its literary 
and military lustre; Knight and others present a 
brief narrative, like a chronicle, of ostensible events. 
For the first time we have that wonderful hundred 
years in England before us in all its completeness, 
its great moving events and influences traced and 
illustrated, its notable figures drawn clear and bold 
upon the canvas, and its less conspicuous features 
not less carefully preserved and described. Besides 
this, Mr. Lecky treats the history of the time after 
a method of his own ; and we cannot but think that 
his method is the logical and most instructive and 
teachable one. What this method is may be best 
stated in his own words: ‘‘I have not attempted,” 
he says, ‘‘ to write the history of the period I have 
chosen year by year, or to give a detailed account of 
the military events, or of the minor personal and 
party incidents which form so large a part of politi- 
cal annals. It has been my object to disengage from 
the great mass of facts those which relate to the per- 
manent forces of the nation, or which indicate some 
of the more enduring features of national life. The 
growth or decline of the monarchy, the aristocracy, 
and the democracy, of the Church and of Dissent, 
of the agricultural, the manufacturing, and the com- 
mercial interests ; the increasing power of Parlia- 
ment and of the press ; the history of political ideas, 
of art, of manners, and of belief ; the changes that 
have taken place in the social and economical condi- 
tion of the people ; the influences that have modified 
national character ; the relations of the mother-coun- 
try to its dependencies, and the causes that have 
accelerated or retarded the advancement of the lat- 
ter—form the main subjects of this book.” These 
subjects Mr. Lecky treats each in its sequence, fol- 
lowing each out to the end before passing to another. 
He does not hesitate, when it is necessary to trace 
up a certain phase of progress or change, to disre- 
gard a strict chronological order. ‘‘ The history of 
an institution or a tendency,” he remarks, justly, 
“ can only be written by collecting into a single focus 
facts that are spread over many years; and such 
matters may be more clearly treated according to the 
order of the subjects than according to the order of 
time.” 

Mr. Lecky’s history is, therefore, less a narrative 
of military or political events than a philosophical 
consideration of the causes and results of such 
events, and of the changing phases of thought and 
action in England during the last century. Dealing 
thus with his subject, his volumes have a value be- 
yond the satisfaction of curiosity as to what took 
place and what kind of men were actors in the his- 
toric drama. They give us clews to changes which, 
had we wished to find them, we must have searched 
long and gropingly, but which here are clear on the 
pages before us; and enable us to comprehend far 
more distinctly what has happened since, and the 
causes of events taking place within our own mem- 
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ory; and to make some calculation as to national 
destinies and tendencies, from data extending over a 
long period. In these senses, Mr. Lecky has made 
a really fresh, important, useful, and even brilliant 
contribution to history. Twelve years before the 
opening of the eighteenth century, the revolution 
occurred which expelled the house of Stuart from 
the throne, made William of Orange king by what 
was practically a parliamentary election, established 
the Protestant succession to the British throne, and 
led the way to the decline of the royal authority and 
the gradual acquisition of the real power by the rep- 
resentatives of the people. The historian of that 
century, therefore, could not avoid making the revo- 
lution his real starting-point. It was then that the 
ideas which developed to maturity in the course of 
the century received a great impetus, though it might 
not have been then that they took their rise. It was 
then that the two great historical parties, the Whigs 
and the Tories, which lasted down to the period of 
reform in 1830, and whose natural successors were 
the present Liberals and Conservatives, were formed 
and became rivals for the favor of the king and the 
people. Indeed, it was the revolution which pro- 
vided these parties with the issues which they con- 
tested. Mr. Lecky is at much pains to show that it 
is an error to suppose that, since the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the policy of the two parties has 
been reversed—each, as it were, “ stealing the thun- 
der” of the other. On the contrary, they always 
adhered to the distinctive principles which may be 
said to have been the cause of their existence. It 
was the object of the Whigs, who were the promot- 
ers and achievers of the revolution, “ to establish in 
England a system of government in which the will 
of the people, as expressed by Parliament, should be 
supreme, and the power of the monarch should be 
subject to the limitations it imposed.” The great 
principles for which the Whigs fought from first to 
last were “the substitution of a parliamentary title 
for divine right as the basis of the throne ; and the 
assertion of the right of the nation to depose a dyn- 
asty which had transcended the limits of the Consti- 
tution.” The Tories, on the other hand, were the 
party of indefeasible divine right. They acknowl- 
edged no power in the people to interfere with the 
hereditary succession to the throne; and so, for a 
long while, they looked leniently upon, if they did 
not actually favor, the projects of the Stuart pre- 
tenders, though these pretenders were Catholics, and 
justified the wildest follies of the deposed King 
James. The Tories were, from the beginning to the 
end of the eighteenth century, the “party of the 
landed gentry and the Established Church.” They 
asserted the absolute divine right of kings, and the 
wickedness of resistance to that doctrine, and “ they 
regarded the power of Parliament as altogether sub- 
ordinate to that of a legitimate king.” 

Mr. Lecky brings into bolder relief than any 
previous historian the important influence on events 
of the obstinate hatred of Englishmen toward all 
foreigners and foreign influence. English ‘‘insu- 
larity,” as it has been strongly and justly called, ap- 





pears in very striking form in his analysis of the 
causes of events. It was in a large degree owing to 
this insular hatred of foreigners that the revolution 
cf 1688 succeeded. The hold which Louis XIV. 
had acquired over Charles, and the pope over James, 
forced the most loyal into their opposition to the 
house of Stuart. The same strong sentiment reacted 
upon William when he came to the throne, making 
him unpopular because he was a Dutchman, and 
brought with him and promoted so many Dutchmen 
to English titles and high places, and was, moreover, 
the sovereign of a foreign state, which, as he was also 
King of England, involved England in troublesome 
foreign complications to defend the lesser realm from 
aggression. It is curious that the very names of the 
two English parties were derived from this intense 
suspicion and dislike of foreigners. Mr. Lecky tells 
us that the words “Whig” and “ Tory” were at 
first merely offensive nicknames, ‘‘ deriving point 
and popularity from a national antipathy.” ‘‘ The 
‘Tory,’” he goes on, “ was originally an Irish rob- 
ber, and the term was applied by Oates to the dis- 
believers in the popish plot, was afterward extended 
to the Irish Catholic friends of the Duke of York 
(James II.), and soon became the designation of the 
whole body of his supporters. The term ‘ Whig’ 
was a nickname applied to the Scotch Presbyterians, 
It began at the time when the Cameronians took up 
arms for their religion; and was derived from the 
whey, or refuse milk, which their poverty obliged 
them to use, or, according to another version, from 
‘whiggam,’ a word employed by Scotch cattle-dro- 
vers of the west in driving their horses.” 

This antipathy to foreigners had a great deal to 
do not only with the fortunes of parties, but with 
the career of England internally and externally 
throughout the early part of the century. It made 
William and all his works pretty steadily unpopu- 
lar; and gave the Tories, despite their Jacobite ten- 
dencies, the control of the country through a larger 
portion of the reign of the Tory Queen Anne. Of 
Queen Anne herself we catch an interesting glimpse 
in Mr. Lecky’s pages. ‘‘ The queen herself,” he 


‘says, ‘‘ was intensely Tory in her sympathies; and, 


though intellectually she was below the average of 
her subjects, she was in many respects fitted to re- 
vive the party. Her character, though somewhat 
peevish and very obstinate, was pure, generous, sim- 
ple, and affectionate ; and she had displayed, under 
bereavements much more numerous than fall to the 
share of most” (the deaths of her husband and only 
child), “a touching piety that endeared her to her 
people. She was, as she stated in her first speech 
from the throne, ‘entirely English’ at heart ; and the 
strongest and deepest passion of her nature was at- 
tachment to the English Church.” In the earlier 
part of Mr. Lecky’s book we have a clear and rapid 
narrative of the events, with their causes, of the 
reign of Anne; the ascendency of Marlborough, 
and that of his doughty duchess over the queen; 
the intrigues of the Tories and Jacobites ; the min- 
istry of the moderate and hard-working Godolphin ; 
the great military achievements of the English, 
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among them Blenheim and Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, and Saragossa, the capture of Gibraltar 
by Rooke, and of Minorca by Stanhope ; the union 
of Scotland with England ; the rebellion and defeat 
of the first Pretender; the outbreak of church fa- 
naticism, which found its crisis in the impeachment 
of the High-Church Sacheverell ; and the triumphs 
of the Tories under Harley in 1810, 

It is impossible, in this review, to follow the 
interesting events, political, religious, military, liter- 
ary, and social, with which Mr. Lecky’s volumes 
abound. All that can be done is to select here and 
there portions most attractive to the modern reader. 
And among these the comments on the literature of 
Queen Anne’s time at once engage our attention. 
A period which embraced the labors of Newton and 
Pope, of Addison, Prior, and Swift, of Defoe, Addi- 
son, and Steele, of Bolingbroke and Bentley, is cer- 
tainly most noteworthy in literary annals, “It was 
in the reign of Queen Anne,” says Mr. Lecky, “‘ that 
Defoe created the realistic novel; that Steele origi- 
nated, and Addison brought to perfection, the peri- 
odical essay, which, for about three-quarters of a 
century, was the most popular form of English liter- 
ature ; that the first daily newspaper was published 
in England ; that the first English law was enacted 
for the protection of literary property.” Newton's 
great discovery gave an immediate impetus to the 
study of physical science. Men of letters were en- 
gaged in politics, and zealously lent their pens to 
the service of party. The satires of Pope and Swift, 
the powerful essays of Bolingbroke, the mild re- 


proofs of Addison, even the flood of cheaply-printed | 


lampoons, sent forth from the presses by obscure 
denizens of Grub Street, were acknowledged and 
often generously rewarded political agencies. Even 
“ Robinson Crusoe” was supposed to have a politi- 
cal purpose. At the same time many purely politi- 
cal newspapers and periodicals sprang into existence, 
with titles still familiar to us in more modern publi- 
cations—the Odserver and Journal, the Examiner, 
Mercury, and Post. Works which were at once po- 
litical and literary had sales which even modern 
authors might envy. “‘ The True-Born Englishman’ 
of Defoe, which was published in 1701, to check the 
clamor against William as a foreigner, went through 
nine editions on good paper in about four years, was 
printed in the same period twelve times without the 
concurrence of the author, and no less than eighty 
thousand copies of the cheap editions are said to 
have been disposed of in the streets of London. 
About forty thousand copies of the famous sermon 
of Sacheverell were sold in a few days. More than 
sixty thousand copies of a now-forgotten pamphlet, 
by an author named Benson, published in answer to 
the Tory addresses to the queen after the impeach- 
ment of Sacheverell, are said to have been sold in 
London. Bissit’s ‘Modern Fanatic,’ a scurrilous 
pamphlet against Sacheverell, ran through at least 
twelve editions. The Sfectator, as Fleetwood as- 
sures us, attained at last a daily circulation of four- 
teen thousand.” 

There are few more interesting subjects of in- 





quiry than the secret of the maintenance of their 
aristocratic and political power by the peers of Great 
Britain. How is it that, while the Continental no- 
bilities have fallen into decay, as political organisms, 
becoming “an isolated and enervated caste,” the 
British peerage has continued to hold to this day a 
considerable, though it may be a diminished, author- 
ity in the state? The causes may be, as Mr. Lecky 
clearly shows, very distinctly traced in the history of 
England, from the period of the Norman conquest to 
the present. At a very early time we find the no- 
bility joining hands with the common people in a 
struggle against the tyrannies of the kings. With the 
common people, the nobles wrested the great charter 
from John. In the civil wars the nobles were very gen- 
tle and humane toward the lowerorders. It was from 
the Reformation that the revival of the peerage from 
its feeble condition after the Wars of the Roses is to 
be dated. The Revolution of 1688 was essentially a 
revolt of the great aristocracy, to whom is thus due 
the founding on a substantial basis the political free- 
dom of Englishmen. It adhered for many years af- 
ter the Revolution to the progressive Whig party ; 
protected the people against the Commons, and the 
Whig chiefs, Somers and Walpole, from the assaults 
of the Tories ; and stood strenuously by the Protes- 
tant succession. These instances in the history of the 
peerage show its eminently popular character ; and 
the causes of these liberal tendencies may be dis- 
covered alike in its early traditions, and in the man- 
ner in which it has been constituted. While the 
aristocracies of most of the countries of Continen- 
tal Europe are sure to be “removed from the 
sympathies and occupations, and opposed to the 
interests, of the community at large, despising, and 
therefore discrediting, all active occupations except 
those of a soldier, and thus connecting in the minds 
of men the idea of social rank with that of an idle 
and frivolous life,” the English nobility have always 
identified themselves with the pursuits, tastes, and 
interests, of the people. They have submitted to 
taxation in common with all other subjects. Their 
younger sons have descended, in each generation, to 
the ranks of commoners. Their eldest sons and 
heirs, before succeeding to the titles, have been glad 

and eager to sit in the Lower House, and take a 
vigorous and laborious share in legislation. “In the 
public-school system, the peers and lower gentry are 
united by the closest ties. The intermarriage of 

peers and commoners has always been legal and com- 
mon. A constant stream of lawyers of brilliant 
talents, but often of humble birth, has poured into 
the Upper House, which is presided over by one of 

them ; and the purely hereditary character of the 
body has been still further qualified by the introduc- 
tion of the bishops.” Mr. Lecky might have added 
to the renovating stream of lawyers those of eminent 
military officers, of distinguished civil servants, like 
Lord Hammond ; of men of letters, like Macaulay 
and Lytton ; bankers, like the Lloyds and Barings ; 
and even manufacturers, which, in recent years, have 
much aided in giving fresh blood and a renewed 
popular spirit to the House of Peers—not a few of 
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these having been, like such law-lords as Tenterden 
and Truro, of humble birth. Other differences, of 
scarcely less importance, appear between the Eng- 
lish and the Continental aristocracies, One is the fact 
that English nobles, far from leading a life of indolence 
and luxurious pleasure, have been wont to “ devote 
themselves to long, painful, and plodding drudgery, 
to incur all the responsibilities, anxiety, calumny, in- 
gratitude, and bondage, of public life.” They have set 
the example of great and voluntary labor to their social 
inferiors ; have used active and vigorous talents to fur- 
ther legislation and administration ; have been trained 
to look upon the enjoyment of rank and wealth as 
connected with, and to be repaid by, the acceptance 
and faithful performance of public duties. They 
recognize that they are born not only to sustain state, 
to set the example of refinement and hospitality, but 
to serve the nation. ‘‘ The memory of great ances- 
tors,” says Mr. Lecky, “and the desire not to suffer 
a great name to fade, become an incentive of the 
most powerful kind. A point of honor conducive to 
exertion is created, and men learn to associate the 
idea of active, patriotic labor with that of the social 
condition they deem most desirable. A body of men 
is thus formed who, with circumstances peculiarly 
favorable for the successful prosecution of important 
unremunerative labors, combine dispositions and hab- 
its eminently laborious ; and who have at the same 
time an unrivaled power of infusing, by their exam- 
ple, a love of labor in the whole community.” The 
uses of so elastic and so vigorous and patriotic a 
caste, in a country like England— 


“* Where Freedom broadens slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent "— 


are undoubtedly many and important ; and, whatev- 
er may be our idea as to the justice or good of he- 
reditary privilege and political power in the abstract, 
we must concede that the English peerage has count- 
ed for much in the progress of the nation to its pres- 
ent enlightened condition. The peerage, by its en- 
trance into the active life of the nation, and its will- 
ing acceptance of labor in its behalf, has produced 
not only able statesmen—such as the Russells, the 
Derbys, the Grenvilles, the Rockinghams, and the 
Greys—not only great soldiers like Wellington and 
Anglesea—not only brilliant orators, but poets, his- 
torians, and critics, linguists, philologists, and anti- 
quaries, men of science, and even inventors. ‘“‘ The 
peers in England,” says Mr. Lecky, “ have been spe- 
cially connected with two classes. They are the 
natural representatives of the whole body of country 
gentlemen, while from their great wealth, and their 
town-lives, they are intimately connected with that 
important and rapidly -increasing class who have 
amassed or inherited large fortunes from commerce 
or manufactures, whose politics during the early 
Hanoverian period they steadily represented. It will 
be found, I think, that the House of Lords, even 
when most Tory, has been more liberal than the 
first class, and has produced, in proportion to its 
numbers, more political talent than the latter.” 
Among other uses of the aristocracy, Mr. Lecky 





notes the advantage derived from the reverence and 
affection which the multitude has for rank; giving 
permanency and s€curity to society ; the benefit de- 
rived from the tendency of patrician institutions to 
push forward young men into political life, so that 
they acquire a valuable skill and experience by the 
time that they are physically and mentally mature ; 
and the resistance which a powerful hereditary class 
is almost certain to give to any encroachments of the 
crown. 

We have been accustomed, in this country, to 
dwell rather upon the evils than upon the benefits of 
an aristocracy like that of England; nor can there 
be any doubt that the evils of such a body are pal- 
pable and serious. From the American point of 
view, indeed, the evils attending an aristocracy far 
outweigh the uses. Mr. Lecky does not agree with 
this ; he judges the balance to be on the side of the 
nobility. Yet, with the candor and freedom of criti- 
cism which are everywhere to be found in his vol- 
umes, he admits many of the disadvantages which 
seem clear to us. “ Lord-worship,” perverting both 
the moral and the political judgment ; “ the servile 
and sycophantic dispositions, the vulgarity of thought 
and feeling which they” (aristocratic institutions) 
“tend to foster in the community, form the most se- 
rious counterpoise to their undoubted advantages.” 
Another evil is the inevitable tendency to mass the 
great family properties in the hands of a single heir 
—a practice so closely wedded to patrician power 
and permanence that it not seldom reduces the 
younger members of a peer’s family to the verge of 
penury. Mr. Lecky thinks, however, that “ it would 
be an absurd exaggeration to attribute to the exist- 
ence of an aristocracy the frightful contrast of ex- 
treme opulence and abject misery which is so fre- 
quent in England ; but, if this is not mainly attrib- 
utable to the existence, it certainly is to the tradi- 
tional practices and methods of the patricians, and to 
the grossly restrictive laws which they have caused 
to be enacted for the protection and aggrandizement 
of their property and state. The necessity of build- 
ing up wealthy families “ diminishes the flow of pri- 
vate munificence to charitable objects;” and the 
value of the peerage in stimulating habits of labor 
“is in some degree counteracted by its manifest ten- 
dency to depress the purely intellectual classes.” 
The House of Lords, as is well known, has always 
opposed popular reforms to the verge of its own 
ruin; and even in these days obstructs much of the 
legislation designed to better the condition of the 
people, the stopping of which does not endanger a 
revolution. A striking instance of this is the bill for 
permitting marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
which is regularly passed every year by the House 
of Commons, only to be as often rejected by the 
Lords. 

The fact that we have before our eyes a still 
more rapid growth of England during the present 
century, and that, when we look back upon England 
as she was in the last century, we discover a host of 
circumstances which, with our present enlighten- 
ment, we regard as almost barbarous—at least as 
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rude and medizval—is an obstacle to our recognition 
of the progress which England really made during 
the reigns of Anne and the first three Georges. 
That progress, often interrupted, and always slow, is 
depicted with remarkable force in Mr. Lecky’s 
pages. We find the decline of religious persecution 
producing a wonderful effect upon the rapid growth 
of British commerce, and the freedom of conscience 
which was at last established bringing to England 
large numbers of the refugees from despotic countries, 
supplying new energy, enterprise, and wealth. We 
find a broader religious spirit gradually taking the 
place of the old sacerdotal narrowness and bigotry ; 
relaxations of the tests applied in the previous cen- 
tury to political service ; a larger, though still grudg- 
ing, toleration extended to Noncomformists and 
Quakers, but as yet refused to Jews and Catho- 
lics ; and some progress, at least, made toward re- 
forming the political corruption which rose to its 
height about the middle of the century. Those who 
decry the corruption in our own politics at the pres- 
ent day may take a lesson from the state of English 
politics a century ago, wherein a state of things ex- 
isted infinitely more scandalous than has ever existed 
in America ; and a state of things which yet has, in 
process of time, been reformed almost or quite out 
of existence in England. But a small portion of 
the House of Commons was the actual choice of the 
people. A few families literally owned a large pro- 
portion of the boroughs, and these became open and 
customary objects of barter and sale. Ifa rich man 
wished a seat in Parliament, he simply went and 
bought one from some great nobleman, as he would 
a coach and pair, or a country-house. The Govern- 
ment itself exercised an irresistible influence over 
many members, controlling as it did the boroughs of 
Cornwall, compelling its civil servants to vote and 
work everywhere in its favor, and on a pinch bribing 
the proprietors of boroughs by offices and peerages. 
“Great sums of secret-service money were usually 
expended in direct bribery, and places and pensions 
were multiplied to such an extent that it is on record 
that, out of five hundred and fifty members in the 
first Parliament of George I., no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-one; in the first Parliament of 
George II., no less than two hundred and fifty-seven 
—were holding offices, pensions, or sinecures.” From 
such a House, so constituted and so influenced, it is 
no wonder that many scandals proceeded and many 
grievances were suffered by the people ; and numer- 
ous instances of parliamentary narrowness, corrup- 
tion, and despotism, are given in Mr. Lecky’s pages. 
Undoubtedly the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Lecky’s work—at least to American readers—is that 
in which he treats of the relations of Great Britain 
with her colonies, especially her American colonies. 
The chapter on this subject sets forth very clearly 
the remote as well as the near causes of the violent 
separation of our colonies from the mother-country. 
Mr. Lecky shows how emigration, which in these 
days of easy transit and familiarity of travel is “ sel- 
dom favorable to the moral condition of a nation,” 
was, two centuries ago, undertaken by a far different 





class of men, for different reasons, and with differ- 
ent objects. Traveling in the seventeenth century, 
especially across the vast expanse of oceans, was so 
difficult and so perilous that only those emigrated 
who were urged by very powerful motives, and who 
had unusual energy of character and determination 
of purpose. So it was that this country was settled 
by a class of men ‘‘ whose motive in abandoning 
their country was the intensity of their religious or 
political convictions,” and who, therefore, were well 
fitted to found flourishing states based upon high 
grounds of political morals. “ Moral causes,” says 
Mr. Lecky, “‘ lie at the root of the greatness of na- 
tions ; and it is probable that no nation ever started 
on its career with a larger proportion of strong char- 
acters, or a higher level of moral conviction, than 
the English colonies in America.” 

The historian proceeds to describe the shadows 
on the picture: “the fierce religious intolerance of 
the early colonists; the religious persecutions; the 
mass of bigoted laws which were enacted,” regulat- 
ing, in the interests of religion, not only the opin- 
ions, but the minutest actions of the people ; the 
cruelty and injustice of many of the Indian wars; 
the refuge afforded by deserted American harbors to 
daring pirates from every part of the world ; and the 
practice of kidnapping men in England to sell out 
to service on the American plantations. He also 
traces the rise of the slave-trade and the planting of 
slavery on American soil. He then goes on to de- 
scribe the various colonial governments—the pro- 
prietary, in which a small oligarchy called “ proprie- 
taries” appointed the governors ; the charter-col- 
onies in which the freemen and owners of the soil 
possessed the substantial power ; and the crown-col- 
onies, the governors of which were appointed by the 
crown, The changes which occurred in these gov- 
ernments, the gradually-increasing control of the 
crown over all of them, the modification of the char- 
ters in a sense hostile to the political liberties of the 
colonies, are ably narrated. 

The facts and arguments which follow, relating 
to the causes which led to American independence, 
have perhaps never been so fully and clearly set 
forth. It is scarcely more true that it was the stupid 
acts of George III. and his ministers that brought 
about the separation than it is true that the French 
Revolution was caused by the incapable government 
and reekingly corrupt court of Louis XVI. To be 
sure, George was a more active agent in precipitating 
the catastrophe than was Louis; but in both cases 
the causes of disaffection had long been accumulat- 
ing, and the motives of an inevitable convulsion had 
long been ripening. It was long a delusion in this 
country that the Stamp Act was the main cause of 
the revolt of the American colonies, That measure 
was, in fact, only the last straw which broke the 
camel's back. Curiously enough, we must look to 
the Revolution of 1688 in England for the inaugura- 
tion of the policy which ended by the loss to the 
empire of its most vigorous offshoot. That revolu- 
tion, the starting-point of the constitutional liberties 
which the English people now enjoy, the event which 
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turned the scale against the predominance of the 
authority of the crown and in favor of that of Par- 
liament, which made a free press, and fair elec- 
tions, and individual progress, possible, also brought 
into power the class and interest which was to urge 
legislation fatally hostile to the well-being of the 
colonies upon the Government. This was the com- 
mercial class and interest. The commercial policy 
of England which succeeded the Revolution was 
really the great cause of the American struggle for 
independence. It was blindly and despotically re- 
strictive, narrow, and selfish, and aimed to aggran- 
dize the trade of the mother-country at the cost of 
utterly crippling the industries of the colonies, The 
list of restrictive and prohibitive acts of Parliament, 
from the time of the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Stamp Act, amazes us not more by their number than 
by their excessive and scandalous rigor. No wonder 
that the colonists, finding their commerce hampered, 
their industries paralyzed, their products shut out from 
foreign markets, while the right to tax them without 
representation was sternly enforced, grew first cold, 
then indignantly hostile to the mother-land, which 
should have found its interest in fostering them in 
every effort and pushing them forward in the world. 
The first grievous offense of this character was the 
navigation laws, by which the colonies were restrict- 
ed to trading in English-built ships, and could only 
trade with Great Britain. They were soon strictly 
forbidden to trade in wool or woolen manufactures 
with each other; since, forsooth, according to the 
English statesmanship of the last year of the sev- 
enteenth century, the manufacturing of wool in 
the American colonies “ would inevitably sink the 
value of lands in England!” Not content with this, 
the Government went on to discourage, and, as 
far as possible, to entirely suppress manufacturing 
industry in the colonies. The House of Commons 
passed a resolution that “the erecting of manufac- 
tories in the colonies tended to lessen their depend- 
ence upon Great Britain.” Then an act was passed 
that the Americans should not manufacture iron of 
any kind, or make so much as a bolt, a spike, or a 
nail; but this ‘‘ raised so vehement an opposition 
that it was dropped.” Up to 1750, so fearful was 
England that American manufacturing thrift would 
outrival that at home, that American iron exported 
to England was loaded down with duties so excessive 
as to be wellnigh prohibitive. When, in that year, 
the duties were reduced, and pig and bar iron were 
admitted from the colonies into British ports free, 
the imperial legislators hastened to keep American 
industry within the narrowest feasible limits, by en- 
acting “that no mill or other engine for rolling iron, 
or furnace for making steel, should be permitted in 
the colonies.” When the English found that the 
Americans were making their own hats from native 
furs, and sending hats to other countries—this being 
also a British industry—a law was passed forbidding 
the Americans to export hats, “not only to foreign 
countries and to the mother-country, but even from 
one colony to another ;” and, still further to cripple 
this rising industry, no colonist was allowed to en- 
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gage in it until he had served an apprenticeship of 
seven years. American hatters were also forbidden 
to have more than two apprentices at the same time, 
or to teach the trade toa negro. Not only did the 
mother-country strive to check the industries of the 
colonies, but she insisted on confining their commerce 
to such limits as might be solely beneficial to her- 
self. The colonies venturing to get their sugar, 
rum, and molasses from the French West Indies, a 
law was made “imposing heavy penalties on all 
rum, sugar, and molasses, imported into America, 
except from the British colonies.” , 

There are ample causes in this catalogue of tyran- 
nical commercial legislation to account for the rapid 
alienation of colonial loyalty. The indictment is quite 
long and heavy enough to justify the sentence pro- 
nounced against England by events, dooming her 
to the loss of what was then her fairest possession. 
And when to these commercial disabilities were add- 
ed the political injustices which followed, and were 
their logical outcome, and of which the Stamp Act 
was the last and most flagrant instance ; when it 
was found that England was using the colonies as 
the receptacle for her most incorrigible criminals ; 
when England insisted on forcing negro slavery upon 
the colonies, and rebuked and defeated “ every at- 
tempt to prohibit or restrict the importation of 
slaves ;” and when the colonies were conscious, 
despite all these real and bitter and constantly-re- 
curring grievances, of waxing in strength, of their 
rapid growth in power, prosperity, population, and 
wealth, of their right to be no longer considered as 
colonies in swaddling-clothes, and of their ability to 
be self-maintaining and self-dependent, we need not 
look much further for the great impelling causes of 
the outbreak of 1775. 

No picture of the condition of the English peo- 
ple, their manners, customs, recreations, and tastes, 
in the eighteenth century has been more graphic 
in delineation than that drawn by Mr. Lecky ; so 
minute and picturesque are his details in this branch 
of his subject that the only difficulty is in knowing 
what to select and what to omit. 

It appears that, once upon a time, the English 
were a sober people. The chronicler Camden speaks 
of drunkenness as a rare vice among them in his time, 
and says that the English were, “of all the northern 
nations, the most commended for their sobriety.” It 
was from the Dutch and Germans that they learned 
the brutal pleasures of heavy drinking. By Shake- 
speare’s time drunkenness had become common ; and 
a writer in the middle of the seventeenth century 
spoke of England as “the dizzy island,” and de- 
clared that “we drink as if we were nothing but 
sponges, or had tunnels in our mouths. We are the 
grape-suckers of the earth.” Early in the eighteenth 
century the upper classes were greatly addicted to 
this vice; and we are surprised to find how many 
famous men yielded to the seductions of the bottle. 
“ Addison, the foremost moralist of his time, was not 
free from it. Oxford, whose private character was in 
most respects singularly high, is said to have come, 





not infrequently, drunk into the very presence of the 
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queen. Bolingbroke, when in office, sat up whole 
nights drinking ; and in the morning, having bound 
a wet napkin round his forehead and his eyes, to 
drive away the effects of his intemperance, he hast- 
ened, without sleep, to his official business. When 
Walpole was a young man, his father was accustomed 
to pour into his glass a double portion of wine, say- 
ing: ‘Come, Robert, you shall drink twice while I 
drink once ; for I will not permit the son in his 
sober senses to be witness of the intoxication of his 
father,’” 
The popular beverage of the poor, early in the 
eighteenth century, was ale or beer; but gin made 
its appearance in the time of the first George, and 
over five million gallons of spirits were distilled every 
year in England by 1735. Fifteen years later, the 
London doctors stated that in or near the town there 
were more than fourteen thousand cases of illness di- 
rectly caused by the consumption of gin. Fielding 
declared, the next year, that “ gin is the principal sus- 
tenance of more than one hundred thousand people 
in the metropolis.” At this time vigorous efforts 
were made by legislation to check the evil ; and the 
restrictions imposed by new laws had manifestly 
beneficial results. There was a marked decrease of 
drunkenness and the diseases resulting from it. The 
insecurity of people in the streets of London in the 
eighteenth century, and the outrages which occurred 
in the badly lighted and guarded thoroughfares and 
by-ways, almost surpass belief. Wild young patri- 
cians, who called themselves “‘ Mohocks,” roistered 
drunk about the streets, hunted down peaceable 
passengers, and submitted them to the most wanton 
ill-treatment. Sometimes they would “tip the lion,” 
as they facetiously called the operation of flattening 
people’s noses and gouging out their eyes with their 
fingers. Pricking people with swords, setting women 
on their heads, and waylaying and beating and cut- 
ting the faces of maid-servants who appeared at the 
doors, were favorite recreations of scapegraces of 
high family. ‘‘ Matrons, inclosed in bands, were 
rolled down the steep and stony incline of Snow 
Hill ; watchmen were unmercifully beaten and their 
noses slit ; country gentlemen went to the theatre, as 
if in time of war, accompanied by their armed re- 
tainers. A bishop’s son was said to be one of the 
gang, and a baronet was among those who were 
arrested.” These outrages were, after a time, sup- 
pressed, but milder forms of annoyance succeeded 
them : such as beating the watch, breaking windows, 
and ribald jests flung at passers-by. For this evil, 
too, statesmanship had its remedies. The streets 
were better lighted and the police reénforced ; while 
the numerous robberies and burglaries were reduced 
by severe penalties and stringent measures. 
The coarseness which characterized the thought 
and life of the high-class and fashionable English of 
the eighteenth century has often been the subject of 
remark ; and we are amazed, as we are told of the 
books which great ladies read, and the jests they 
made, and the actions of which they were guilty, and 
contrast them with the delicate refinement of the 





aunt of Sir Walter Scott told him that the scandal- 
ous novels of Aphra Behn were to be seen on the 
toilet and drawing-room tables of people of fashion 
in her youth, as often as those of Miss Edgeworth 
in her old age ; and when, after many years, she had 

looked over the pages of Aphra Behn, she could not 

“read without shame a book which, sixty years be- 

fore, she had heard read out for amusement in large 

circles, consisting of the best society in London.” 

The courts of the first two Georges were notable for 

the low tone of their morals and practices, and this 

was in some degree owing to the moral laxity of the 

two kings. Each of them lived publicly with mis- 

tresses, and George II. consoled his dying wife with 

the promise that he would never marry again, but 

would content himself with illicit favorites. But, 

although the prevalent literature of the time was be- 

yond expression coarse, as may be seen by reading 

Swift, Sterne, Smollett, and Fielding, and a host of 
writers less known, in another respect the art of 
writing was bringing into power a hitherto unknown 

force. A gentleman wrote, in 1738, that “the peo- 

ple of Great Britain are governed by a power that 

never was heard of as a supreme authority in any 

age or country before. It is the government of the 

press. The sentiments of one of these scribblers 

have more weight with the multitude than the opin- 

ion of the best politician in the kingdom.” The 

Craftsman attained a circulation of ten thousand, 

and undoubtedly had a large share in the overthrow 

of Walpole. Editors began to be rewarded with 

offices. Before the end of the first quarter of the 

century, London had three daily and five weekly 
papers ; at the end of the first half there were eight 

periodical magazines. 

Drunkenness was not the only vice which made 
rapid strides in England during this period. Gam- 
bling became a perfect mania among the upper 
classes under the first two Georges ; it was evidently 
the effect of the headlong speculations which created 
so many financial disturbances and broke down so 
many colossal fortunes early in the century, and of 
which the South-Sea scheme was the most famous. 
Gambling became a wellnigh universal habit at the 
clubs and in the aristocratic houses of the capital. 
A great resort for play was White’s chocolate-house, 
which “ continued to be during the greater part of 
the century the scene of the wildest and most extrav- 
agant gambling.” Chesterfield was enslaved by this 
vice; the Duke of Devonshire lost an estate at a 
single game of basset ; fortunes were won and sacri- 
ficed nightly in the greenrooms of the theatres. Ladies 
of high degree were as much infatuated with games 
of chance as were the men; one of Gillray’s most 
striking caricatures amusingly illustrates this. The 
daughter of Prime-Minister Pelham was one of the 
most notorious gamblers of her time. With gam- 
bling, lotteries came in vogue. Westminster Bridge 
was mainly constructed from the proceeds of a lot- 
tery; and « lottery afforded funds to purchase the 
Sloane collection and the Harleian MSS. for the 
British Museum. Addison boasted of having won 





upper English society of our own day. A grand- 








in a lottery a thousand pounds. 
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It has been said that William and Mary, when 
they ascended the English throne as the result of the 
Revolution of 1688, introduced each of them two 
tastes into the country, which were taken up by and 
became fashionable among the high society. Mary 
stimulated a mania for high-priced East Indian cali- 
coes and for old and rare porcelain. William set an 
example of picture-collecting and ornamental gar- 
dening. The London parks were laid out anew ; 
and in time the French method of trimming trees 
into all sorts of formally fantastic shapes gave place 
to an art of landscape-gardening in which fuller 
scope was given to the unhampered beauties of Na- 
ture, and variety was secured by the importation of 
new shrubs and flowers—a style which has since pre- 
vailed in England to this day. In the production 
of works of art, England at the beginning of the last 
century was actually barren ; “not a single English 
painter or sculptor had taken a permanent place in 
European art.” It was during its course that the 
English taste for good paintings became general, 
and foreign pictures and artists were greatly patron- 
ized, though as yet there were but very few native 
artists of merit. Under the first two Georges por- 
trait-painting was the only branch that was greatly 
encouraged. When Van Loo, the Dutch portrait- 
painter, went to London, in 1737, “ the train of car- 
riages at his door was like that at the door ofa thea- 
tre.” He had some hundreds of portraits begun, and 
was obliged to give as many as five sittings in a day. 
Hogarth was the first of the great English painters ; 
but “ Wilson, the first great English landscape-paint- 
er, and Barry, the first historical painter of real tal- 
ent, both of them died in extreme poverty.” 

The taste for music grew more rapidly and spread 
more generally than that for the pictorial arts. It 
was in the first half of the eighteenth century that 
opera and sacred music became rooted in England. 
Opera was first sung by Italians in London in 1705 ; 
five years later Handel went to England and brought 
out “Rinaldo.” This form of musical entertain- 
ment was at first stoutly opposed, and by none more 
strenuously than by Addison in the Spectator. Gay's 
“* Beggars’ Opera,” first performed in 1728, was the 
beginning of English opera, and for a while eclipsed 
that of the Italians. But at last Italian opera be- 
came a standard and permanent popular recreation. 
To Handel is due the acclimatization of sacred 
music in its loftiest forms in England ; but it was 
only after a long and bitter struggle that even “ The 
Messiah” was heard in London with enthusiasm. 
With opera and oratorio, the drama increased great- 
ly in popularity during the eighteenth century. Act- 
ors like Cibber, Foote, Quin, Macklin, Garrick, Peg 
Woffington, and Mrs. Oldfield, brought the dramatic 
art to a high state of excellence. But the stage, es- 
pecially in the earlier part of the century, was so 
profligate and immoral that even the ladies who read 
the scandalous novels of the period hesitated to show 
themselves in the stalls and boxes. It improved in 
this respect as the century advanced ; and the re- 
vival of the Shakespearean drama did much to ele- 
vate the tone of the theatres. Garrick aided materi- 





ally in this revival, and, bringing his genius to the 
rescue, may be said to have done very much to revo- 
lutionize and elevate the English stage. 

Many of the amusements of the English in the 
eighteenth century were coarse and brutal. Bear- 
baiting, a pastime of long standing, went out of fash- 
ion simply because bears became too scarce to meet 
its requirements. For it bull-baiting was substituted. 
In 1730 the following was advertised as an enter- 
tainment about to take place: “ A mad bull to be 
dressed up with fireworks and turned loose in the 
game-place, a dog to be dressed up with fireworks 
over him, a bear to be let loose at the same time, 
and a cat to be tied to the bull’s tail, a mad bull 
dressed up with fireworks to be baited.” Prize- 
fighting, boxing-matches between women, and com- 
bats with broadswords, were familiar sights. Cock- 
throwing and cock-fighting rose into vogue. 

Inland watering-places grew in number, and be- 
came more and more popular in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Bath, with the ineffable Beau Nash as master 
of the ceremonies, reached its zenith as a fashionable 
rendezvous. Sea-side resorts grew up to rival those 
of the provinces, and “ in a few years obscure fishing- 
villages along the coast began to assume the dimen- 
sions of stately watering-places.” 

The London season, which in these days begins 
in April and comes to an end when Parliament rises 
(usually about the rst of August), extended through 
a much longer period a hundred years ago. It then 
opened in October and closed in May. The amuse- 
ments of the season were much more restricted than 
they now are. Says Mr. Lecky: “ London was still 
unable to boast of any public gallery of ancient pict- 
ures or of any exhibition of works of modern artists. 
The British Museum was not yet formed ; zodlogical 
gardens were still unknown ; and there was nothing 
of that variety of collections which is so conspicuous 
a feature of the present century. At the Tower, it is 
true, there had for centuries been a collection of wild 
animals, which many generations of country visitors 
regarded as so preéminent among the sights of Lon- 
don, that it has even left its trace upon the language. 
The lions of the Tower are the origin of that appli- 
cation of the term ‘lion’ to any conspicuous specta- 
cle or personage, which has long since become uni- 
versal. A much larger proportion of amusements 
than at present were carried on in the open air. Be- 
sides the popular gatherings of Mayfair, Bartholo- 
mew Fair, and Southwark Fair, there were the public 
gardens of Vauxhall and of Ranelagh, which occupy 
so prominent a place in the pictures of fashionable 
life by Fielding, Walpole, Goldsmith, Lady Wortley 
Montagu, and Miss Burney, and also the less famous 
entertainments of Marylebone Gardens and of Cu- 
per’s Gardens on the Lambeth side of the Thames. 
Coffee-houses, though apparently less conspicuous 
centres of news, politics, and fashion, than they had 
been under Anne, were still very numerous.” It is 
added that fashionable hours became steadily later, 
the dinner-hour advancing gradually from twelve to 
four, and the habits of all classes becoming more 
luxurious. 
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The three most conspicuous figures in the history 
of the England of the eighteenth century were, with- 
out doubt, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough ; 
Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford ; and William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham ; and so forcibly has Mr. Lecky 
presented the portraits of these three illustrious men 
to his readers that we cannot omit dwelling briefly 
upon his masterly descriptions of them, The first 
start of John Churchill on his way to fame was due 
to the /iaison of a king. The disgrace of a sister was 
the occasion of the earliest royal favor conferred on 
him. From such a beginning he rose to be the fore- 
most general of his age, perhaps of his century. 
Mr. Lecky places him among the greatest captains 
who have ever lived. “Hardly any other modern 
general,” he says, ‘‘ combined to an equal degree the 
three great attributes of daring, caution, and sagaci- 
ty, or conducted military enterprises of equal mag- 
nitude and duration without losing a single battle or 
failing in a single siege. He was one of the very 
few commanders who appear to have shown equal 
skill in directing a campaign, in winning a battle, 
and in improving a victory.” Aside from his mili- 
tary genius, Marlborough was in political life patient, 
sagacious, skillful, courteous, full of tact, possessed 
of admirable temper and resource, being never be- 
trayed “ into a single rash action, scarcely into a sin- 
gle rash word or expression.” In war he was nota- 
bly humane ; in society, according to Chesterfield, 
“ his manner was irresistible.” He was strong in his 
friendships, and his fidelity to Godolphin and Eu- 
gene were noble instances of this virtue. He was 
resolutely and constantly devoted to his wife ; and 
he had a genuine zeal for the Church. On the other 
hand, Marlborough was one of the most miserly, ra- 
pacious, and grasping men who ever held high place, 
and with it the opportunity to amass great riches. 
He was treacherous to those whom he served, and his 
abandonment of James II., who had raised him from 
the position of a court-page to the peerage, and made 
all his illustrious career possible, is perhaps the black- 
est stain upon his memory ; not exceeded, but nearly 
matched; by his subsequent betrayal of the secrets of 
William’s government to James, after William had 
loaded him with new titles, honors, and riches. 

In somerespects Robert Walpole, the most success- 
ful and longest-ruling prime-minister England ever 
had, resembled Marlberough in personal traits. He 
was at onee adroit,, cautious, and ambitious. His 
powers of personally conciliating antagonists were 
conspicuous. He was, with all his caution, perfectly 
fearless, a ready debater, and an orator who, in the 
days of Bolingbroke, Carteret, and Pitt, held his own 
in the House of Commons. But, with all these quali- 
ties, those which served him best were an extraordi- 
nary fund of common-sense, and a store of good spirits 
which no disasters could exhaust. Long as was Wal- 
pole’s ascendency, complete as was his influence, 
first with George I. and then with George II., whom 
he converted from being a most bitter enemy, Mr. 
Lecky tells us that he established but few public 
measures of enduring value. ‘‘ His faults, both as 
a man and as a statesman, were glaring and repulsive, 





and he never exercised the intellectual fascination 
that belongs to a great orator, or the moral fascina- 
tion that belongs to a great character.” He ruled to 
a large degree by the skill with which he read and 
managed men; it may be added, women also. He 
preferred to govern by conciliation rather than by 
conflict and fear; and his errors of judgment were 
rare. He quickly perceived and readily yielded to 
public opinion, while he was severe and strict in 
party discipline. He loved peace, and throughout 
his ministry struggled to preserve it within and with- 
out. Walpole had many conspicuous faults and 
vices ; “ he was intensely wedded to power, exceed- 
ingly unscrupulous about the means of grasping or 
retaining it, and entirely destitute of that delicacy 
of honor which marks a high-minded man.” Both 
in private and in public life he was wanting in what 
are now regarded as the common decencies of deco- 
rum. He was licentious and gluttcnous ; his talk 
was coarse, his tastes vulgar. He bribed systemati- 
cally and inveterately, and the grossest corruption 
marked his methods of governing. His own son 
said of him that “he was never thought honest till 
he was out of power.” 

We turn with relief from this able but cynical 
and corrupt minister to that figure in the England 
of the last century upon which we can gaze with an 
admiration at least unchecked by the exhibition of 
glaring vices, It is the commanding and preéminent 
figure of the period ; one peculiarly interesting and 
venerable to Americans, who recognize in him their 
sturdiest and most puissant champion against the 
stupid tyranny of monarch, court, and favorite. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was at once the 
most transcendent orator and the most effective 
statesman of his time. ‘‘ There has been no other 
statesman,” says Mr. Lecky, “whose fame has been 
so dazzling and so universal, or concerning whose 
genius and character there has been so little dispute. 
As an orator, if the best test of eloquence be the 
influence it exercises on weighty matters upon high- 
ly-cultivated audiences, he must rank with the very 
greatest who ever lived. His speeches, indeed, ap- 
- pear to have exhibited no pathos, and not much wit ; 
he was not, like his son, skillful in elaborate state- 
ments; nor, like Fox, an exhaustive debater ; nor, 
like Burke, a profound philosopher ; nor, like Can- 
ning, a great master of sparkling fancy and of play- 
ful sarcasm; but he far surpassed them all in the 
blasting fury of his invective, in the force, fire, and 
majesty of a declamation that thrilled and awed the 
most fastidious audience, in the burning and piercing 
power with which he could imprint his views upon 
the minds of his hearers. . . . His eloquence did 
not consist solely or mainly in the skillful structure 
and the rhetorical collocation of his sentences. It 
abounded in noble thoughts nobly expressed, in al- 
most rhythmical phrases of imaginative beauty, which 
clung like poetry to the memory, in picturesque im- 
ages and vivid epithets which illumined with a sud- 
den gleam the subjects he treated. . . . He possessed 
every personal advantage that an orator could desire 








—a singularly graceful and imposing form ; a voice 
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of wonderful compass and melody, which he modu- 
lated with consummate skill; an eye of such pierc- 
ing brightness and such commanding power that it 
gave an air of inspiration to his speaking, and added 
a peculiar terror to his invective.” In declamation, 
in gesture, look, attitude, and tone, he was ‘‘un- 
equaled among orators ;” and “‘in grace and dig- 
nity of gesture Chatham was not inferior to Gar- 
rick.” He impressed all with the idea that there 
was something greater in him even than his words, 
and he “delighted in touching the moral chords, in 
appealing to strong passions.” 

Pitt’s character was in many respects as noble 
and lofty as his eloquence. As a public man he was 
perfectly pure, with the highest sense of political as 
of private honor ; proud, having an ambition “ which 
was indissolubly linked with the greatness of his coun- 
try ;” a passionate lover of liberty ; full of the boldest 
and‘most chivalrous courage, and haughtily inde- 
pendent. On the other hand, he now and then be- 





trayed passion to the extent of virulence, gave way to 
violence and exaggeration of action and language, and 
was dogmatic, supercilious, and sometimes inconsist- 
ent in his course. The “ vehement feeling of the 
moment” often carried away his judgment captive, 
and he was not always patient or tolerant. These 
were, however, but slight faults when we consider 
the splendor of Pitt’s character as a whole; when we 
see him braving all the storms of power and privi- 
lege in hot defense of the distant colonies ; when we 
know how far he was above all the corruption of his 
time, and with what disdain he regarded his private 
interests when those of England were at stake ; and 
when we think of his great achievements in elo- 
quence and statesmanship. 

Many other portions of Mr. Lecky’s book teem 
with topics of exceeding interest, treated in the same 
vigorous and masterly style of which a few examples 
have been given ; but we have exhausted our space, 
and must refer the reader to the volumes themselves, 





“GOOD-BY, PROUD WORLD, 


RS. IRETON had tasted lion, and had be- 
come insatiable. 

Therefore, when she read Mr. Clanricarde’s nov- 
el, and heard that he was a young, handsome, and 
melancholy man of genius, she determined to know 
him. 

When Mr. Clanricarde heard that Mrs. Ireton 
wished to know him—she, so handsome, fashionable, 
and far off—he smelled patronage in the air, and de- 
termined not to be caught alive. 

But opposition was the breath of Mrs. Ireton’s 
delicately-carved nostrils; and, before Clanricarde 
knew it (for what is a great, clumsy man in the hands 
of the cleverest, and prettiest, and most determined 
of women, but a bird in the net of the fowler?), he 
was sitting in a low easy-chair beside Mrs. Ireton, 
listening to the best and most judicious criticism of 
his novel, ‘‘ Faint Heart,” that he had ever heard. 

Clanricarde had achieved a sudden and honest pop- 
ularity as a writer, although he was not born in the 
eagle’s nest—no, his eyrie was lower down. A French- 
man might have said that, “although not a genius, yet 
Genius had kissed his forehead in passing.” At first 
his iridescent talent shot off sparks, as a locomotive 
scatters them through a forest-road. He was origi- 
nal; he opened up new prospects; he cut his way 
through fresh paths, not always smoothly, somewhat 
inartistically and roughly, but, at any rate, he cut 
them, and let in newlight. His thoughts, to change 
the simile, left a pleasant taste in the mouth, like 
certain inexpensive wines. It was not that Jo- 
hannisberger of whose cellar Bret Harte so jealously 
keeps the key, only letting us have a bottle on some 
high festival, but it was a very sound and good wine 
for all that. His first novel was praised, and failed ; 
his second was abused, and succeeded. It was called 
“blastingly immoral ;” he was accused of being a 
Student of Alphonse Karr, Balzac, and George 





Sand. Another set of critics said that the author 
possessed the “open sesame of that cavern where 
human nature locks her secrets ;” another said, per- 
haps more correctly, that the author had “grasped 
the thistle danger, and had plucked the flower safe- 
ty;” that the moral was a true one; that his hero- 
ine, like the Lady in “‘ Comus,” had walked serenely 
through, and so on, and so on. 

At any rate, it was an interesting novel, that is 
the great point. 

After praising it judiciously, Mrs. Ireton did the 
next best thing, she began to abuse it. 

“You show great ignorance of society—little 
points which deserve to be studied. You must look 
to that in your next novel, because a man of your 
celebrity (sure to be read abroad) must be particular 
as to his local coloring. Now, suppose Titian had 
painted a Venetian woman without knowing the ex- 
act texture of her dress, her jewels, her fan, he might 
have made a very pretty picture, but not that imper- 
ishable work which we see on the walls of Italian 
galleries. I know the simile is an imperfect one, but 
you see what I mean? Your description of a din- 
ner-party, for instance, of the conventionally-draped, 
fashionable woman who dances in chains through 
our gay drawing-rooms, should be as good as Ti- 
tian’s Venetian portraits. You must study the civi/- 
izees.” 

“T hate society ; I hate its frauds, its morals, its 
dishonesty, its selfishness, its corruption, its snob- 
bery. I would like to throw an ink-bottle at society 
and demolish it !” 

“Nothing but an eruption of Vesuvius can do 
that,” said Mrs. Ireton ; and then, as if that remark 
had aroused a new thought, she went on: “We are 
very much obliged now to that fall of dust and ashes 
which has kept for us a glimpse of the antique civ- 
ilization. You would not give up Pompeii with its 
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jewels, its brass mirrors, and graceful cups, would 
you?” 

“*I would not give up that noble outline of a 
woman's figure ; I do not care so much for her jew- 
els,” said Clanricarde. 

“ But I do; and you had better write up to the 
highest civilization than to try to write it down.” 

Clanricarde liked to be scolded in this manner. 
Mrs. Ireton’s voice was very low and sweet, her 
smile was a caress. He did not know how it hap- 
pened, but he found himself in a sea of dinners ; he 
floated on turtle-soup ; he dissipated in four-o’clock 
teas ; he went to balls, and to drives in the park ; he 
was counted in at all sorts of exclusive entertain- 
ments, private card-parties, morning-lessons in mu- 
sic and Italian, artistic réwnions where ladies dab- 
bled in clay, and became amateur Michael Angelos, 
or washed feeble water-colors, or more positive and 
not so fragrant oils, into the waiting canvas. He found 
that society was a great business, an immense the- 
atre, to which visiting-cards were the tickets, and 
where the play, however varied, was still always the 
same. It was the business of society to bring peo- 
ple together, under some remote excuse—tea, choco- 
late, dinner, art, four-in-hand, yacht, ball, lecture, 
concert, private theatricals, anything, so that homo- 
geneousness was secured. 

Once or twice he looked down a little bewil- 
dered at his guide, and wondered why she took all 
this trouble for him! Why? In her he found a 
beautiful woman, brown-haired, rosy-lipped, large- 
eyed, sweet, comforting, feminine, perfectly dressed, 
appreciative, not too learned ; a woman who seemed 
to him to be like the second Calender wanting an 
eye, forever opening doors for him; a woman who 
knew everybody, commanded everything, went every- 
where, and bore aloft the torch of fashion without 
setting fire to herself, or allowing its drops of sul- 
lying fluid to fall on her spotless garments. 

Clanricarde was beginning his own romance. 

And if Mrs. Ireton had been asked why she did 
it, she would have answered, ‘‘ Lion,” for she was 
not ashamed of her appetite. She might, if sternly 
questioned, have said that the melancholy tempera- 
ment of the man interested her. For an unhappy 
man, or a man who looks unhappy, is a very dear 
thing toa woman. And then was there not the tal- 
ismanic word genius, to which we are all slaves? 

“ Tell me who these people are,” said Clanricarde 
to Mrs. Ireton, at Belle Brabazon’s dinner, as he 
was permitted during the guart d’heure before dinner 
to sit by her. 

“St. John Lockwood, a sarcastic philosopher, a 
lost Voltaire—my especial delight; behind those 
high collars and air of quiet breeding, what a fund 
of sense and honor, and what a delicious and healthy 
bitter taste, such as some tonics possess! Cultivate 
him, Mr. Clanricarde; he is the quinine of society, 
and will cure all your miasms.” 

“ And these other composed and well-dressed as- 
pirants for the créme d’oseille and Chateau Yquem, 
near the door ?” 

“*Francis Chemworth, whom J doubt, I don’t 





know why; Kirkcaldie, the well-bred foreigner, 
whom no family should be without—next heir to a 
title, of course. The fairwoman is Madge Melville, 
next in rank in the world of Belledom to Belle Bra- 
bazon; then comes Ida Tremaine, a good picture 
by the old masters, but one which has not sold well ; 
then Annie Blount, a brave creature, who would 
not betray her cause even if that cause were not the 
right one—all vestal virgins, who keep the sacred 
fire alight on the highest altar of Fashion. Whom 
do you take to dinner? What! Be'le herself? Ah, 
you are in great good-luck !” 

Clanricarde felt that, like Columbus, he had 
floated out, without guide or compass, and had found 
the tropics. Belle’s eyes were large and black, her 
beauty irreproachable, her manners most flattering. 
The savage from the extreme West said that the two 
things best worth seeing on the Atlantic coast were 
a seventy-four-gun ship and a fashionable woman ! 
Clanricarde was reminded of the combination, and 
could not but think that this full-rigged young frig- 
ate of fashion, with all her sails set, was very good 
and kind to thus bear down upon him, poor fellow ! 
who in his innocence and ignorance felt that he was 
hardly worth the trouble. 

“ And yet,” he mused, ‘‘I have brought the mes- 
sage they were waiting to hear; and a herald has 
honor in right of his office.” 

As he looked around him he felt his cheeks burn 
at some of the solecisms he had been guilty of— 
false descriptions of customs, as false as if he had 
pictured his women in wooden shoes, or his men 
drinking out of finger-glasses. It was no comfort 
to him that great men and women geniuses had 
made such mistakes before. A calm, self-possessed, 
and self-respecting man, he had the courage to be 
ashamed, instead of the weakness of being angry. 
No men are so great as those who condescend to be 
pleased against their preconceived intention to be 
disgusted. It is a great thing to master a persever- 
ing discontent, a resolved displeasure. We make 
up a grievance, we create a windmill, and we are then 
determined to fight it. Clanricarde had determined 
that society was a disagreeable, ignorant, outrageous, 
wicked institution, in which he was to be unhappy, 
and that his knightly duty was to preach a crusade 
against it. He found it a very different order of 
thing, and he confessed to himself his mistake. 

“This is a very nice dish,” said he to Belle. 
“Interpret for me the menu, lest, like Choate, I di- 
late with the wrong emotion.” 

‘*Oh!” said Belle, turning her great black eyes 
upon him with a lustre which almost burned him, 
and giving her pretty little laugh, “this is ft 
Chéteaubriand 2 la Parisienne, just the food for an 
author.” 

“Only Chateaubriand was never a Parisian at 
heart. .Don’t you remember what Houssaye says of 
him, that he was always a wild man—a wild man 
among savages, a wild man in the army of the king ; 
when there was no more king, a wild man before 
Napoleon, and a wild man at Madame Réca- 
mier’s?” 
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“ He was a blind man there—was he not? Lov- 
ers should always be blind.” 

“No; it was madame who was blind, paying her 
—poor, dear woman—for having been so dazzling all 
her life.” 

‘I don’t know anything about him, except the 
pretty engravings from ‘ Atala’ which hang in mam- 
ma’s dressing-room,” said Belle, bravely. 

“ You should ; he was made for women : he gave 
back to France its language of metaphors and sym- 
bols.” 

“And you think we women like metaphor and 
symbol?” 

“TI know you do, else you would not be wom- 
en!” 

“And you authors believe that you know us so 
well!” 

“ We ought to be wise, for we have to sell our 
wisdom ; and what is bought and sold should be gen- 
uine.” 

“ And yet you do not dare to put ¢ruth in your 
novels. Now, here is a story of to-day.” 

And so Belle told him one of those tragic inci- 
dents which occasionally happen in society. 

“You would not dare to put that in a novel.” 

“No. Truth is too crude ; we must boil down 
incident, and extract the general essence. We must 
make filet Chéteaubriand @ la Parisienne, filet with 
a good deal of treatment.” 

“T liked your opening motto to ‘ Faint Heart, 
said St. John Lockwood, across the table. ‘‘‘ Noth- 
ing is more simple than living, nothing more com- 
plicated than life.’” 

“ Macaulay, in a sporadic attack of reflection,” 
said Chemworth. 

“Oh! Macaulay was a comet ; but comets some- 
times go into libraries and reflect.” 

“ He was a comet so far that he lighted up every 
subject with a brilliant and unexpected gleam.” 

“Tt astonishes me,” said Clanricarde, “to read 
the different criticisms on Macaulay. Mr. Glad- 
stone attacks his sincerity; Leslie Stephen would 
almost make you think that he did not love literature 
for its own sake, but only for the attention it drew 
to himself.” 

“The oid story of the dead lion,” said Madge 
Melville, softly. 

Belle was an adept in the matter of managing her 
dinners (for she did it all—her mother was simply 
a figure emblematical of the head of the family, a 
pale lady who wore her jewels as if they wearied 
her, and sat at her table in a bored and forlorn 
condition); she changed the subject—the conversa- 
tion was growing too literary. She knew how to 
throw the ball so that every one could pitch, toss, 
and catch. She saw in the manner and appearance 
of her new acquaintance great promise of success ; 
he must not appear too bookish ; that was flavored 
with the shop. She turned the conversation adroit- 
ly: 

“Do you notice mamma’s great opal?” 

“Yes,” said he, “a pearl with a soul in it,” 

“I am superstitious about gems,” said Madge 





Melville, as the grand medallion with the splendid 
opal reached her, for Mrs. Brabazon had detached it 
from her necklace, and sent it up to her daughter, 
and it was going the rounds of the table, 

“I like rubies,” said Ida Tremaine ; “ they sig- 
nify love, joy, and pleasant dreams,” 

“‘ I wear turquoises,” said Annie Blount ; “ they 
mean self-sacrificing affection.” 

‘*Gracious powers! no wonder they are out of 
fashion !” said St. John. 

“ Opals grow pale at the approach of danger,” 
said Madge. 

“I don’t know who does not,” said St. John. 

‘* And they burn with a new fire when an enemy 
approaches,” said a new voice with a foreign accent. 

“Who spoke last?” whispered Clanricarde to 
Belle. 

“ Fontana, the handsome Italian.” 

“ How very handsome !” said Clanricarde, look- 
ing at him. 

“ But you have met him before, at Mrs. Ireton’s ? 
he is a great friend of hers.” 

Then the air blew cold on Clanricarde’s back ; he 
thought a door or window had been opened ; but no, 
was the chill from within? It was a jealous malaria, 
the worst sort. 

Meantime, Francis Chemworth, who had watched 
for many years the raw recruits as they came up to 
be drafted into the seventh regiment of diners-out, 
in whose armor must be found no flaw, pronounced 
well upon Clanricarde to Madge Melville. 

“‘Mrs. Ireton’s lion is not so shaggy, after all,” 
said he. 

“ He is not shaggy at all—he is a gentleman.” 

Mr. Chemworth looked down on the blond girl 
with reproach. 

‘You should not like blond men—leave them 
to our rose-de-cent-feuilles hostess.” 

After dinner Mrs. Ireton called her lion to her 
side with a gracious nod. 

“ A beautiful house,” said he. 

**Yes; not too crowded. You do not elbow the 
John of Bologna ‘ Mercury,’ or tumble over the ‘ Dy- 
ing Gladiator,’ as in some over-furnished houses.” 

“*T do not know about the last,” said he, looking 
significantly at the Italian, who had taken a pose on 
a low ottoman at Belle’s feet ; “ Mrs. Ireton treads 
on ‘ Dying Gladiators.’ Tell me about Fontana.” 

‘* See the ‘ Psyche’ in the niche, against the vio- 
let velvet—pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Yes; but I am admiring the ‘ Dying Gladia- 
“Hush! he begins to sing! When he has fin- 
ished, I will tell you his romantic history. Mr. Clan- 
ricarde, these men live their romances ; we merely 
read and write ours. They pluck the peach and 
flower, we only look at them—which is the wiser?” 

“Your question dates back to the beginning of 
history, Mrs. Ireton.” 

‘* These Italians are great people: we owe them 
more than a mere statue to Columbus.” 

“ Has this one exhausted one continent and come 
to find another?” said Clanricarde. 
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Here Fontana’s fine voice filled the air, and Mrs. 
Ireton put her finger on her lip, and became a statue 
of silence, 

After the song Fontana came to Mrs. Ireton for 
his reward. She gave him a smile, and presented 
Clanricade. She introduced them so felicitously that 
the two men began to talk immediately. 

“Even I have read your book,” said Fontana, 
gracefully—‘ I, who read English but imperfectly— 
and I have found many things to like. You ap- 
prove, like me, of wasting time. You say: ‘We 
should linger by the wayside, pluck the wild-flowers ; 
wasted time is time gained.’” 

“‘Thank you for paying an author the highest 
compliment. You have my very words; but I also 
said that we should gather forget-me-nots—those you 
have dropped. But perhaps you do not have the 
flower in Italy?” 

“Alas! yes; they grow there, and we bring them 
away with us! I wish I could drop them! But 
your hero is a real man ; he loves, he suffers, he de- 
ceives, he is deceived. I do not know your heroine. 
She loves too much. The women I have found 
adorable are those who adore nobody.” 

“So you would strike out the Héloise type, the 
women who have lived but to love?” 

“They belonged to the antique—an extinct type 
out of season, an age too late.” 

“*You speak English learnedly, Mr. Dentme. 
How have you learned it ?” 

“T have learned it of Mrs. Ireton,” 
tana, with a low bow. 

“You should have seen how our idioms confused 
him,” said Mrs. Ireton, laughing. “Some one told 
him that ‘our women threw themselves at the heads 
of foreigners like himself.’ He did not get over it 
for days.” 

“For that feat of gymnastics I suffer already 
in my head!” said Fontana. 

“‘ That was a clever hit in the Portuguese gram- 
mar, when the author promised to teach his young 
countrymen the idiotisms of the English language,” 
said Ida Tremaine. ‘‘I could furnish professors for 
that,” and she took off Clanricarde for a téte-d-téte 
in the corner. 

She was very clever; she startled this man of 
books and thoughts by her bold, her witty, her orig- 
inal remarks. Afterward he asked Lockwood why 
she put gamboge in her hair, touched up her eyes, 
and painted her cheeks. She would have been 
handsome under a regimen of soap-and-water, he 
thought. He wondered why she made this mis- 
take. 

“Local coloring,” said St. John. “Asad out- 
cropping of our defective attempts at civilization. 
She had no family; made her acquaintances at 
school ; had a short season of great social success ; 
an unhappy love-affair, which broke what little heart 
she had, and returned her a predatory Arab living on 
society. She paints, thinking it will restore the lost 
bloom of her beauty and her belledom. Just now 
the Brabazons, who are very good-natured, are her 
victims ; she will hang on them until she picks their 
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bones, and then she will amuse, and conquer for a 
time, some other equally plump birds, of whom she 
will become the parasite. She is very amusing,” 
continued Lockwood—*“ so bright, so clever, so full 
of a certain kind of superiority, that you wonder at 
the failure she has made. It is a moral defect. She 
has no loyalty, no truth, and, curiously enough, while 
that want often makes the fortune of a man, it 
wrecks that of a woman.” 

“*T should _ so. Good- —_ 

“Tell me Fentene’ s oe said Clanricarde, as 
the next day he was, where he liked best to be, in 
Mrs. Ireton’s quiet library, before a good fire, and 
with the gentlest of women sitting in the bow-win- 
dow, working away at her embroidery. 

“Well,” said she, “I shall quote from ‘Owen 
Meredith :’ 

**Tis a novel, a romance 
(What you will) of youth and home, 
Of the brilliant days in France, 
And long moonlit nights in Rome. 
**Tis a tale of tears and sins, 
Of love’s glory and its gloom ; 
In a ballroom it begins, 
And it ends beside a tomb. 


* There’s a little heroine too, 
Whom each chapter leaves more pale—’ ’ 

Here Mrs. Ireton paused, and wrought out a 
rose-bud from the depth of her inner consciousness. 
Clanricarde was looking at her, and thought he saw 
a shade of sadness pass over her delicate face. 

“TI don’t know,” said she, rather absently, “that 
when a woman has had the good-fortune to be adored 
with all a man’s reason and his unreason, she ought 
not to die, to equalize things.” 

“So she died, did she ?” said Clanricarde. 

“Yes—the happiness, and the shame, and the— 
the mistake : you see, she was another man’s wife.” 

“ That does make it awkward,” said Clanricarde. 
“Tt strikes me that you are more than usually inter- 
ested in this man’s history. Is it not the old, old 
story of passion, and wrong, and sorrow ?” 

“* No, it is not ; there are so many of those peril- 
ous things which we call mitigating circumstances, 
and Fontana gave everything—rank, fortune, coun- 
try—away for this love. He did not show a man’s 
usual selfishness, he showed a woman’s lavish gener- 
osity, and he mourns his dead with such remorseful 
despair.” 

“Then he will not call his novel ‘ Faint Heart,’” 
said Clanricarde. 

‘‘No; Fontana will write no novels: he will 
live them, and you shall write them.” 

“ There is a contemptuous tone in your voice as 
you say that.” 

“No, no; I was trying to weigh in my own 
mind that heavy article we call respectability against 
that real and true thing which we call feeling. I 
was doubting if we did not make a false return 
sometimes in that weighing—” 

“And yet I know no one more careful of the 
respectabilities than Mrs. Ireton.” 
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“Yes; I am a conventional person both from ‘ 
education and habit, perhaps by nature. I know I 
should never dare to do what I knew to be true and 
right if I thought it unpopular.” 

“ Rather say, you would not have an instinct to 
do wrong.” 

“‘ That is not the question. I may be called upon 
by every element of truth and courage in my nature 
to stand by some person who is misunderstood and 
misrepresented, and I may fail him. I may have 
a shadow of cowardice in my nature which shall 
make me commit a terrible sin—that sin of bearing 
false witness. There is a picture of the sin of si- 
lence in the play of ‘ Ferreol,’ the conflict of two 
duties. Which shall I save, and which shall I sac- 
rifice? Those are the questions which come to a 
woman’s experience. To do right even if it may 
seem wrong, to be true to her innermost convictions, 
these are her trials.” 

“ Every life is a poem,” said the young novelist, 
quoting from Carlyle, “ with beginning, middle, and 
end, with perplexities and solutions, with warfare 
against Fate, with its elegy and battle-singing, and 
everywhere the tragic elements of pity and fear.” 

“Yes, fear! that is the benumbing element. 
But, come ; we must be off to Madge Melville’s tea. 
Do you know I think she is going to marry Francis 
Chemworth? There will be a good match, a course 
of true love running smooth ; no tragedy there !” 

“ Then let us go and look at it, for your talk has 
been like the shadow of Melpomene. I like Miss 
Melville ; she seems to me to be pure, and true, and 
calm—so very nice! I envy and hate Mr. Chem- 
worth in advance ; I am sure he does not deserve 
her.” 

“Yes, she is one to whom you say in your heart : 

* To thee, be all men heroes, every race 


Noble, all women pure, and each place 
A temple ; know thou nothing that is hase.’ ” 


Madge Melville, in a beautiful Eastlake house, 
seated in a high Eastlake chair, making tea, re- 
minded Clanricarde of the description of Queen 
Guinevere : 

“ . ... She sat in a great silence 

Which her beauty filled 

Full to the heart of it, on a black chair 

Mailed all about with sullen gems and crusts 

Of sultry blazonry.” 
She, too, like all the world, was in a conspiracy to 
spoil Clanricarde ; and she gave him her soft hand 
with a smile which knighted him immediately ; she 
gave him a greeting without speaking, which is some- 
times the highest compliment. A spell of silence 
seemed to be on Madge : she made her tea and spoke 
not. “The chattering pie and the parrot” were 
done out for her by a group of neighboring beauties. 

Belle Brabazon came in with Mr. Fontana and 
Ida Tremaine. In looking again at the Italian, 
Clanricarde saw that some unseasonable white hairs 
mingled with his black ones, and that great waves of 
trouble had swept over that face, which it was not 
exaggeration to call beautiful. Fontana floated tow- 





ard Mrs. Ireton by a sort of natural instinct ; and 


two or three girls leaned over the sofa, or, laughing, 
kneeled by the all-conquering and fascinating little 
leader who drew all to her side. 

Clanricarde felt in this sa/on that subtile air of 
refinement which he had missed in greater houses, 
Madge’s mother was evidently no cipher. She was 
a woman of esprit, and came and talked to him so 
well that he even looked away for a moment from 
the fair, smiling, silent daughter. 

“This is a home,” he found himself saying to 
himself, as some rosy boys came in and hung around 
Mrs. Melville, and then did what all boys should do 
—disappeared. 

Yes, this was a home: fathers and mothers, brave 
men and true women, had been laying the corner- 
stone and rearing the structure for years ; no builder 
had failed. The lightning had passed over but had 
not struck it. The angel of peace had spread his 
wings protectingly over it; prosperity had blessed 
it; what wonder that the daughter of the house had 
grown up so pure, so smiling, so good? How shall 
we dare to contrast the merit of these guarded souls 
with the faults of those who have had no such at- 
mosphere—with the daughters of foolish, ignorant, 
worldly mothers—of indifferent, dissolute, and care- 
less fathers ? 

“T have heard some very interesting news,” said 
Clanricarde to Madge. “ Pray, is he here?” 

Madge blushed and smiled. 

** You must go back and read your own chapter 
in ‘ Faint Heart,’ called ‘ The Premature,’” said she. 

“If I remember rightly, my heroine only asked 
for ‘ time,’ and then accepted the happy youth.” 

“ The acceptance was in another chapter, was it 
not, Mr. Clanricarde; and was there not a friend- 
ship in between?” said Madge. 

“You are bent on my ruin,” said he, softly. 
“ To be flattered through one’s books is like talking 
to a young papa about his first-born. But I must not 
listen to you. There is everything lovely in this 
house, including beautiful children, whom I love. 
Cannot that enfant d’Edouard come back? I just 
saw him banished.” 

“ My little brother Percy ?” 

“I suppose so; he had your under lip.” 

“Oh, here he comes, with—with Francis.” 

So Madge introduced her lover to Clanricarde, 
a man with a false face, as he thought, but then 
Clanricarde was a prejudiced observer, so he de- 
voted himself to an exquisite boy of five, who, with 
his velvet suit, square lace collar, and long, flaxen 
hair falling over his shoulders, seemed to have 
stepped out of one of Vandyck’s canvases. 

Clanricarde was at home with children ; he soon 
had fixed Master Percy’s attention with a very im- 
probable narrative, in which a dog, a gnome, a fairy, 
and a pony, played the principal rés. The gnome 
and the fairy were great successes, but the dog was 
a failure. Percy knew more of that good animal 
than Clanricarde did, and corrected him repeatedly 
as he made mistakes with his dog, or his dog made 
mistakes with him. 

“You see you are so much safer when you trust 
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your imagination, and let facts alone,” said Mrs. |- 


Ireton, who had drawn up with Belle Brabazon and 
two or three others, all listening to his story. 

** Conte trés-improbable,” said Fontana, over Miss 
Annie Blount’s shoulder. 

“You are not so good at dogs as Bret Harte at 
bears,” said Miss Blount. 

“TI am not so good as he is at anything,” said 
Clanricarde. 

“Do you remember his description of that little 
bear?” said Annie Blount, who had a famous mem- 
ory. ‘‘* Your caressing hand sank in his fur with a 
dreamy languor ; to look at him long was an intoxi- 
cation of the senses; to pat him was a wild deliri- 
um ; to embrace him an utter demoralization of the 
intellectual faculties.’ ” 

“TI want to hear more about that bear,” said 
Percy, who felt that he was being left out of this 
part of the story. 

“Poor boy!” said Chemworth, “ you are des- 
tined to know about bears and bulls, puts and calls, 
longs and shorts, soon enough.” 

Percy considered these as all so many new va- 
rieties of animals who were to be described to him. 
He looked into this fresh zodlogical garden with 
that fascinated gaze, that mixture of fear and hope, 
which we call excitement ; that trembling eagerness 
with which, in youth, we play with the emotions, as 
in later life we play with the passions, regretting as 
we go on that the gardens of fancy and fairy-land 
itself are, after all, but turnip-bearing fields, filled 
with very uninteresting and common-place beasts, 
very like life. 

Ida Tremaine, with her high animal spirits, her 
heroic determination to make herself agreeable, was 
an amusing and useful acquaintance in a man’s first 
winter in society. Clanricarde saw much of her, 
and got to like her. He was touched by the for- 
lorn position, and the courage with which she met 
it ; a little astonished, too, to hear her say one day 
exactly what Mrs, Ireton had said before her: 

“T often wonder,” said she, “ which is to be pre- 
ferred, the dull stagnation and safety within the 
walls of the Moated Grange, or the high excitement 
fraught with danger which exists outside? My 
friends who are living quiet and guarded lives are 
very unhappy ; they describe their ‘dull monotony 
of days’ as something very forlorn. I think they 
would be very glad to go to the Debatable Ford 
and fight the enemy, sometimes.” 

“You are very medizval to-day in your imagery, 
Miss Tremaine. Pray what would your friends like 
to do?” 

“Oh, nothing wrong, of course,” said Ida. 
“They would like a variety in their lives, would 
like to know people of different social grades, would 
like to be wittier and wiser than their neighbors, 
but do not dare, for fear of offending the heavy 
weights, who keep society poised. O liberty! thou 
bird of the air, how graceful thy flight, how I envy 
thee !” and Ida kissed her small hands gracefully at 
some imaginary two-winged animal in the blue em- 
pyrean, and looked very well as she did so. 





“I think there seems to be plenty of scope for 
individuality here,” said Clanricarde, who believed 
that he looked on one of Freedom’s especial children 
in Ida herself. 

She invited him to a gambling card-party after 
this talk, which struck his unsophisticated mind as 
an advanced milestone on the road toward emanci- 
pation, Ida Tremaine, Annie Blount, and Belle 
Brabazon, were playing, and playing for money. 
They were also smoking, in a lady-like way, little 
cigarettes, adding their light cloud to the heavier 
one which the men were blowing. 

Clanricarde had been accused of writing an im- 
moral or “ George Sand” story, but he had not put 
his heroine in any such situation as this. If he had 
asked the perilous question in his book as to how 
far men and women can trust their own hearts in 
each other's dangerous society, he had not painted his 
women as borrowing the excitements of the stronger 
sex. A woman was to him “a star who dwelt apart.” 
She was not a card-playing, smoking, drinking, or 
swearing animal; and, when he looked fearfully 
around the salon, he was glad to see that Madge 
Melville and Mrs. Ireton were not present. 

Women play more desperately than men—just as 
they rush into any pleasure which has had the inter- 
dict of conscience, or of habit, with a sudden eman- 
cipated fervor, a pathetic assurance of their years of 
slavery. They cannot regulate that quickly-beating 
heart, that easily-drying tongue. Ida Tremaine 
needed no rouge to-night. Belle Brabazon had the 
General Jaqueminot rose in either cheek —Gen- 
eral Jaqueminot who, as About says, has taken the 
sword of all the generals, all the other roses. Annie 
Blount’s eyes were sparkling, but her more robust 
physique had sent the blood to heart and brain, leav- 
ing her cheek pale. Ida was losing heavily, and, 
when she lost, Francis Chemworth handed her sheets 
of greenbacks for fifties and hundreds of dollars 
yet uncut. Nothing had ever given Clanricarde a 
greater contempt for a paper currency than to see 
these promises to pay so lightly handled. The 
rouleaux of gold on the green-cloth at Baden- 
Baden gave a sort of respectability to the most dan- 
gerous and deadly of excitements. The paper- 
money looked like a fool’s treasure, such as Harle- 
quin revels in. He went often to these parties, found 
that some women had, like some men, the cool head 
and slowly-beating heart of the gambler. Some 
were dashing, bold, and uncertain—all were lucky 
once, and unlucky twice. These parties were fre- 
quented largely by young married women, who, of all 
classes in America, suffer most from ennui, for if 
they happen to be rich they have no social cares, 
and society offers them but partial occupation for 
their time and brains, Their husbands are down- 
town gambling in Wall Street, or encountering the 
fierce excitements of politics, professional battles, 
and the struggle, however carried on, for the posses- 
sion of money. They, with brains quite as active 
and often more highly educated, are left alone, with 
every want in life satisfied, except the greatest of all 
wants—something to do ; and with but one possible 
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excitement, after worsted, or cretonne, or cross-stitch 
work—and that is flirtation. It is the natural food 
of some few women, it comes less easily to others, 
and to many it is abhorrent ; but it becomes to near- 
ly all of them the only escape from the monotony 
of an idle, well-to-do existence. But, popular as 
were the exciting card-parties, they did not cause a 
lull in the teas, the balls, the dinners, the drives in 
the Park, the walks on the Avenue, the theatre-par- 
ties, the private theatricals, the concerts, the musical 
soirées—all fitted into that mosaic which goes to 
make up New York, the most brilliant city of Amer- 
ica, and perhaps, after Vienna and Paris, the gayest 
in the world. 

Mrs. Ireton’s coterie he found the centre of every- 
thing. She was artistic, and rather “ blue” and musi- 
cal, besides being fashionable and universally popular. 
She knew everybody. And after her always came 
the four or five women whom he most admired. 

But he began to lose something of the perfect 
pleasure he had taken in Mrs, Ireton’s society, from 
the constancy with which he met Fontana near her. 
She was a rich young widow, perfectly at liberty to 
do as she pleased. Her kindness to him had been 
excessive, her interest in him flattering—he had no 
right to be displeased. Yet it grated on him that 
she should always be studying Italian, and particu- 
larly, he knew not why, did he object to the latest 
fancy, which was a “ modeling-class,” where Mrs. 
Ireton, in a linen apron and cuffs and a paper hat, 
with her hands heavy with brown mud, looked like 
Titania seeking a situation asa house-maid. Yet 
even here she had plenty of imitators. 

He went to her studio one day by invitation, and 
thought what a tribute all this was to the underlying 
necessity in our natures for work as he watched the 
aspiring sculptors dipping their small, white hands 
into the cold clay, and Fontana, in a blouse, directing 
them ; while Percy, very much bored, was posing for 
Puck in the middle of the table. 

“* Now what can I do here?” said Clanricarde. 

“*Oh, do tell Percy a story!” said Mrs. Ireton, 
earnestly. ‘* He will go to sleep else.” 

“ Once there was a lion,” said the story-teller, be- 
ginning immediately, ‘‘ who was very much fright- 
ened—he found he had got into a strange desert (not 
the one where he lived when he was at home). It 
was full of pits which had been digged for him, and 
he was certain he should fall in. There were a great 
many pretty lionesses about, and he used to stop and 
talk with them, and they all roared very sweetly at 
him, and he, poor lion ! thought they would tell him 
where the pits were, and then he should be able to 
walk around them and not tumble in.” 

“Why, your lion is just as stupid as your dog 
was!” said Percy, thoroughly aroused. ‘‘ Couldn’t 
he see the pits himself?” 

“‘No; he was a near-sighted lion, and had to 
wear glasses—green glasses, too—so he couldn’t see 
the pits.” 

“ Then he ought to have had a bigger lion to lead 
him around.” 

“ Percy, you are an intelligent boy. That's just 


what he did. He got a bigger lion to go first, and 
the bigger lion fell into a pit, and was killed.” 

** Was this a good lion?” said Percy, unwilling 
to relinquish so recent an acquaintance. 

** Yes, a pretty good lion—not very good, not so 
good as the near-sighted lion, who was remarkably 
fine ; but, then, if the first lion had not fallen into the 
pit, you see, the near-sighted lion would have doneso.” 

“Mr. Clanricarde is very fond of lions and all 
beasts,” said Fontana, scraping off a bit of Puck’s 
chin from Mrs. Ireton’s rather clever study. 

“ He has reanimated our subject,” said Ida, 

“ Yes, Puck’s eyelids are lighter. You shall come 
every day to squeeze the juice on his eyelids, Mr. 
Clanricarde ; for Percy is not old enough to enjoy 
being looked at.” 

So Clanricarde observed the world as it went on 
in the “ modeling-class,” and he came to see that 
Madge Mellville was growing pale, and the soft, 
dewy lustre which he liked was leaving her violet 
eyes. He had missed her in the gayer scenes of the 
winter, and now saw her working in the clay, rather 
as if she were stopping a wound than if she were cre- 
ating that joyous imp who was to put a girdle round 
the earth. Ida Tremaine was her guest now, and Ida 
was in splendid spirits. As she flourished, Madge 
drooped. No two girls could be more utterly unlike 
in character than Ida and Madge Melville ; yet there 
had been a schoolgirl intimacy which lasted. The 
Melvilles were of that high type of generosity which 
takes into consideration, in judging of a character, 
the influences and the fatalities ‘of early surround- 
ings. So while neither mother nor daughter entirely 
approved or liked Ida, they were her kindest friends 
in reality. Those who approve us mdst do not al- 
ways like us best. We do not always love those of 
whom we approve. The questions of attraction and 
repulsion are settled for us quite independently of 
virtue or vice. There are repulsive saints and at- 
tractive sinners, else the great tragedy and comedy 
of life had never been written. 

A girl whose character has some profoundly at- 
tractive sides, but who always contrives to stultify 
herself, becomes a peculiarly interesting phenome- 
non to her own sex, and extracts, perhaps, the ten- 
derest qualities from those whose mercy she excites. 
Those who fall among thieves are generally very apt 
to have something which is worth stealing. Those 
Samaritans who go to their rescue have not only the 
pleasure of rescuing them, but they have the amia- 
ble feeling of having come to the rescue. 

On this ground, and no other, could Clanricarde 
account for this intimacy—a real rose and an artifi- 
cial one were not more unlike than these two. Yet 
they were much together, and apparently fond of 
each other. 

Then society began to talk of the intimacy be- 
tween Francis Chemworth and Ida Tremaine ; that 
it was too great, even for the intimacy which existed 
between his fiancée and Ida; and people said, too, 
that Mrs, Ireton was getting imprudent, which she 
had never been before ; and that Fontana’s antece- 








dents were not what they should be. 
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Reader, have you ever noticed the approach of a 
first-class society scandal : how it creeps in at a din- 
ner-table talk ; how it is repeated, with variations, 
at the next luncheon-party ; how it swells at a char- 
itable committee meeting ; and how it finally cul- 
minates at a grand reception, where one passes it to 
another in all the varieties of conversational exag- 
geration ? 

Meantime the objects of the story go on whisper- 
ing in corners, walking in out-of-the-way avenues, 
riding in curtained carriages, always believing that 
they are not seen ; while the social police men and 
women, whose duty and election it is to see such 
things, are always finding out this well-guarded se- 
cret. 

Clanricarde had taken his place among the amus- 
ers of society, and occasionally read Browning aloud 
to a circle of ladies. This had led to his reading 
aloud to Madge Melville alone, as a sort of continua- 
tion of his story-telling to Percy, who always sat 
gravely on his knee, listening to ‘* Sordello” as if he 
really understood it—a sort of hypocrisy which his 
elders have been guilty of sometimes. 

Clanricarde grew to like this gentle girl; she 
seemed to him to be the best product of “ society.” 
Her lover's growing indifference, the treachery of her 
friend, were not sorrows which he could touch upon ; 
and yet he tried to alleviate her growing sadness by 
an unspoken sympathy, by those kindly lifts to the 
intellect which sometimes take us away from our re- 
grets. 

He had one or two interviews with Mrs. Ireton 
of a more personal character than the social events 
which brought them together demanded, and tried 
to say what he really felt of gratitude, and, perhaps, 
of a warmer feeling ; but she was a baffling woman, 
and seemed to have a series of veils over her mind 
and heart which she could let down on occasions. 

One day he felt as if he had approached a little 
nearer, and then, as if they were about to part, he said : 

“ Let me thank you for your nobility of expecta- 
tion in me. You never allow me to think that I 
must fall below my highest ideal.” 

She looked up surprised and pleased. 

“* Have I, indeed, been so fortunate as to im- 
press you in that way?” 

“ Yes; you are one of the women who make men 
do great things, because you believe that they can ; 
you have taken me at my highest note, perhaps a 
higher note than I can sound.” 

“No; there is no note too high.” 

“And, when one’s mentor comes clad in all the 
charms; when from the high behests of fashion, po- 
sition ; from the court which Beauty holds; from 
all her recognized servants—she beckons to one from 
afar off, and allows him to come up and kiss the hem 
of her garments—” 

“Stop, Mr. Clanricarde,” said Mrs. Ireton ; “I 
cannot allow you to use this sort of adoring language 
to me; it would be dishonorable for me to hear it. 
All that I have done for you, if I have done any- 
thing, was because I honestly admired you and your 
talents ; you have been a great deal more than a new 





sensation ; perhaps I am justly called the Lady of 
Lions—the lion-hunter—Mrs. Leo Hunter, Madame 
Jules Gérard, anything you like. I know all the pet 
names which my dear five hundred friends give me, 
Society has no secrets from me ; it is a game I know 
how to play. Perhaps I did begin our acquaintance 
with the mere hope of a new sensation ; if so, it 
soon changed into an honest friendship: but, if we 
are talking of love, I shall tell you frankly that I 
love somebody else. I tell you before you ask me, 
you see, so as to give you a new chapter for your 
next novel.” 

And here gay, pretty, successful Mrs. Ireton burst 
into tears. 

Clanricarde took her hand and kissed it. She 
had been more than generous to him ; she had spared 
him mortification ; she had made him a sympathizer 
in her own sorrow, whatever it was. 

And then it seemed to Clanricarde that the phan- 
tasmagoria of society began todissolve. Frank Chem- 
worth ran away with Ida Tremaine ; it was a nine 
days’ wonder, and then everybody forgot it, because 
Fontana shot himself, and it came out that he was 
crazed ; and then somebody ran off with somebody 
else’s money, and society stopped talking about Fon- 
tana ; and then he lost sight of all the people with 
whom he had been so intimate. He had yet to 
learn that the law of New York society is “ Presto! 
change!” one sensation to-day, and two to-morrow. 

Mrs. Ireton went up to a remote country-place 
she owned, and devoted herself to the culture of 
orchids ; Mrs. Melville took her daughter to Europe. 
The scene changed; the actors disappeared ; the 
houses where he had visited so intimately were all shut 
up—and yet the great world rolled on, and danced, 
and drove, and dined, and laughed, as if there were 
no such thing as ruin, death, disaster, crime, and 
misery, in their midst. 

But, as Clanricarde was new to this sort of thing, 
it saddened him inexpressibly. He went off in his 
turn to his remote country-home, and wrote another 
novel; and that being a success, he traveled, and 
went where he could see Nature, and not people. 

Two years later he came again to New York, and 
met St. John Lockwood walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue, looking as if it were but yesterday that he had 
bidden him good-by. There are some people who 
do not alter, who invest very little emotion in this 
passing pageant; people whom “the vexed sea of 
change” does not move. St. John Lockwood was 
one of them. 

“Tell me of the Chemworths, Mrs. Ireton, the 
Melvilles, the Brabazons,” said Clanricarde. 

“Well, there is Frank in the club-window,” said 
the Voltairean philosopher ; “ Ida has gone to her 
own place; she left him very soon for a German 
count ; she floats around Europe. Frank looks a 
little more dissolute—not much. Mrs. Ireton is in 
town, fresher and more delightful than ever. I 
think she mourned Fontana, though, seriously ; but 
she is recuperating. Belle Brabazon has married a 
lord, and is charming the world of London; the 
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Melvilles are at their house. I met Miss Madge in 
the Park this morning on horseback, prettier than 
ever. Clanricarde, if I were ten years younger, I 
should be in love with her.” 

And so the two men gossiped on, and then walked 
the length of the Avenue. Scarcely a face passed that 
Clanricarde knew. 

But at the close of a lovely spring afternoon he 
found himself sitting in a bow-window with Madge 
Melville, looking at the sunset. They both had 
much to tell of the intervening two years. Percy, 
with his beautiful hair cropped off, and two front 
teeth wanting, his lace collars and velvet coat 
changed for a plain linen and roundabout, marked 
the lapse of time to Clanricarde, more than any- 
thing else. The ideal Puck had become the genuine 
boy. 

“Tell me more about the near-sighted lion,” 
said Percy, who retained his fondness for narra- 
tive. 

**No, Percy, not to-day; go and play ball, and 
to-morrow you shall have a real story of a buffalo- 
hunt.” 

“The near-sighted lion wants to talk to you 
about himself,” said Clanricarde to Madge. 

**Do you know when you left New York, two 
years ago, and the circle with whom I was so inti- 
mate dissolved as if by enchantment, I said to my- 
self, ‘Good-by, proud world, I’m going home?’ Soci- 
ety seemed to me like a dream, a vision, an unsub- 
stantial fabric, which had fallen into ruins. But, 
always, I remembered one scene —a fair girl sitting 
in a high, carved chair, like Guinevere— 


* In a great silence, which her beauty filled 
Full to the heart of it.’ 


I watched this maiden: she seemed to be the ideal 
woman, pure, and true, and faithful, doomed to 
suffer because she was a woman. But she was then 
in the pride of joy, of youth, and beauty! She 
quoted to me from a chapter in my novel of ‘ Faint 
Heart,’ called ‘The Premature ;’ she suggested a 
friendship which afterward it was my bliss to en- 
joy. 

“T saw her suffer silently and bravely. I have 
been away from her two years, and I have thought 
of her day and night ; and now I have come to tell 
her that, if her heart can hold a second love, I ask 
her to give me that second place. She shall not wait 





for my asking ; if she refuses me, I at least will write 
a novel with the full title, ‘ Faint Heart never won 
Fair Lady.’” 

‘You should have the first love of a woman’s 
heart, and not take the broken pieces,” said Madge, 
giving, as women do, a sort of look into the past. 

* “They are quite good enough for me,” said 


Clanricarde, looking hopefully at her. ‘‘ And who 
is it who says, rather wisely, that our last love, our 
lasting love, is our first love?” 

“‘ What do you intend to call your next novel?” 
said Madge. 

“*The Kaleidoscope of Society, 
carde, a little uneasily. 

She smiled. 

** And will you tell your own romance with Mrs. 
Ireton ?” 

He saw that she was fencing ; like a true woman 
Madge wished to postpone the inevitable moment 
of surrender. She had always liked him, and he 
looked now, in the sunset light with the bronze of 
travel on his good face, dangerously handsome and 
hero-like. 

“If you accept me, Madge, you shall name my 
novel,” and he knelt down before her like a knight 
of old. 

She bent over him and kissed his forehead ; they 
were an old-fashioned sort of couple, and liked to 
read ‘‘ Sir John Froissart” and ‘‘ The Idyls of the 
King,” and were a little out of place in the nine- 
teenth century. They properly belonged to the 
fourteenth, but people do stray out of their centuries 
occasionally, so you must forgive them, dear reader, 
if they were not ‘‘good form” in this our fast 
age. 

“T will tell you what it shall be,” said Madge, a 
few minutes later. 

Clanricarde had been so happy that he had for- 
gotten all about the novel and the name; he was 
thinking only of the woman who sat there in the 
sunset—for him the realization of romance. “ How 
much better to live it than to write it!” thought the 
happy lover. 

“What it shall be?” said he, looking in her eyes, 
and pushing back the hair from her brow. 

“Yes, the name of your next novel, you know. 
Have you forgotten so soon? It shall be this, and 
we will write it together: ‘Good-by, Proud World! 
I’m going Home.’” 


” 


said Clanri- 
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T the hour of sweet sunset I heard the loud strains 
Of a village brass-band. What the critic disdains 
To give ear to was full of sweet thinking to me, 
As I wandered down pastures beside the blue sea. 


All the west was deep yellow—the field olive-green ; 
And men’s faces were softened and lit by the sheen 

Of a far-off, soft radiance over the town, 

Which was lying below the green fields, stretching down 








On the side of a fort, long dismantled, I thought ; 
And the music dim pictures of past events brought. 
Honest blacksmith with drum, and sail-maker with fife, 
The sweet horn of one blowing for peace, not for strife, 


Were the band of the enemy holding the town, 

When the years were fast gaining disgrace and renown ; 
Full a hundred years since, when the red grenadiers 
Took the town with the aid of the gray fusileers, 
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And paraded each eve in the fort to a strain 
Echoing from the walls to die out on the main ; 
And the sea was then singing its melody sweet— 
Singing then as it now does while lapping my feet. 


The gay pomp and the glitter, the martial notes, 

Have forever gone; only a semblance still floats ° 
To my ear from the green, where enraptured now stand 
The performers comprising the village brass-band. 


Then I thought of the waves and their melodies sweet, 
The deep pulses which ever on rocks sadly beat. 





The thought came to me, too, of the longing of men, 
And their yearning for something beyond life's short ken : 


Aspirations far floating on musical wings, 

A desire for the future which earthward vice flings ! 
Then I said our longings form a strain like the sea’s— 
He who walked on the waves also gives them surcease. 


Villagers, you are playing to drive away thought ; 
But my mind with deep thinking is solemnly fraught ; 
Yet I thank you for strengthened convictions of life, 
Far outliving, like sea-songs, the dark days of strife ! 





THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE. 


HERE comes a time to the sea-city when the 
heaviness of mid-winter vanishes from the 
hearts of the people, and in its stead appears a bud- 
ding hope, like a dim intuition of the approach of 
spring. The impressionable Venetian nature reveals 
in its external shows the emotions that are at work 
under the surface of the city’s life. Thus the burst 
of triumph at the departure of the winter, which 
has not yet given place to the tender silence of the 
spring, finds its symbol in the mirth and riot of the 
carnival, 

The fishermen who toil in storm and wind out 
upon the treacherous lagoons deny themselves their 
daily share of folenéa in order that they may spend 
more freely in carnival. The women, stringing beads 
in the doorways, work faster as the merry time ap- 
proaches, that the children may have at least one 
treat of panna and frittole. The girls, sewing in 
dark back-rooms, toil for weeks far into the night 
for the sake of the one day’s masking with their lov- 
ers, The children in the streets cover their faces 
with paper masks and cry out to the passers-by in 
the hoarse voice that the city’s traditions have con- 
secrated to the mad season. Inthe narrow by-ways 
hang worn garments of silk and satin covered with 
gold and lace. They flash together in the sunlight 
that steals down between the houses—the brocaded 
coat of the old noble—the threadbare velvet trains 
of dead and gone great ladies—the torn gauze skirt 
of some poor dancing-girl. 

As the time of the carnival draws near, the 
faces of the people color with hope and excite- 
ment. The women leave their households and pour 
into the sun-warmed streets, brave in scarlet-and- 
yellow shawls, with heavy braids coiled about their 
heads. On their necks and wrists are the long, slen- 
der gold chains that have come down through gen- 
erations of toiling womanhood. The young girls 
stroll in groups along the viva, glancing from under 
their powdered lashes at the stalwart gondoliers. 
Their trains sweep far behind them, and large fans 
protect them from the western sun. 

The boatmen don their festa shirts and deck 
their worn, broad hats with feathers. The fishers 
patch afresh their old blue coats, and mend the 
rents in their red, Greek caps. The peasants leave 
their low cabins among the dead vines and press into 





the town with baskets of eggs and fowls, that are to 
be traded for their lodging in the days of the carni- 
val. 
From the sleepy old towns of the interior come 
the pale citizens. They have a dispirited, listless 
look, as though they had dwelt all their lives under 
the shadow of a past that had weighed oppressively 
upon them. They are haggard and pinched and 
wistful-eyed. There is shabbiness in the thin, well- 
kept silks of the women, their over-large, well- 
cleaned gloves, and their fashions of twenty years 
back ; in the threadbare cloaks and rusty, once ele- 
gant hats of the men; in the rude, home-made jackets 
and trousers of the grave-eyed little boys. They are 
courteous and dignified. They gaze at the merry 
shows of the carnival as though they felt that naught 
could dissipate the gloom of the past. For them life 
is less real than the dreams of the old market-places 
and cathedrals of their homes, The Venetians jostle 
them in the crowds and laugh at their poor finery ; 
and they, all unconscious, smile in a forlorn, lost 
fashion, and wander on as those who feel that the 
world has left them behind forever. 

The crowd strolls on, day after day, along the 
broad path by the side of the lagoon, where wooden 
booths have been erected, with gay flags streaming 
from their roofs. Flaring pictures lean against the 
boarded fronts : saints performing miraculous cures ; 
wild beasts devouring their keepers. On the thresh- 
olds stand weather-beaten men and women in fanci- 
ful garments, who call out to the wondering people 
to enter and behold the greatest marvels of the lat- 
ter world for ten centimes, 

Wherever there is an open space in the crowd 
the people stop and gather about the jugglers and 
charlatans, who shout themselves hoarse over the 
elixirs in which they deal. Sometimes in the thick 
of the throng there is a gleam of bright satin and a 
confusion of brawny limbs in coarse cotton cover- 
ings. It is a family of acrobats, tumbling in the sun- 
light to earn their scanty supper. They twist their 
supple bodies into strange shape so long as the crowds 
of laughing sailor-lads and gondoliers encourage 
them with kindly cries. Then they gather up the 
coins that fall upon the pavement, and wrap their 
shabby cloaks loosely about their dingy finery. The 
women lift their babies from the ground, the men 
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shoulder the implements of the profession, and the 
poor souls move off, followed by the straggling crowd 
to another open space, where the fishers are waiting 
to be aroused from their sun-watched slumbers. 

The pale workmen returning from the arsenal 
gather in knots about the street-corners. High above 
their heads, against the ragged plaster of the house- 
fronts, are posted large colored placards. 

“It is the proclamation of Pantalone !” cry those 
who can spell out the words to the eager listeners 
behind. Then they go on to tell to the assembled 
people how great Pantalone, who has presided for 
so many years over the Venetian revelries, has re- 
solved that his loyal subjects shall divert themselves 
once more as of old. To this end, he has invited 
King Carnival to sojourn awhile in Venice on his 
way from the mystical realm of Cathay. The far East 
is to yield to them, as of old, its treasures of color 
and costly stuff—its suggestions of sumptuous dis- 
play. 

“ King Carnival is coming !” whisper the people 
along the streets. “Our Pantalone has invited him, 
and he never deceives us.” 

They cast wistful looks toward the low-lying 
coast-land beyond the towered islands and the shad- 
owy piles. They know that Carnival is sailing slow- 
ly toward the city of his early affection from his 
far-off, magical realm. Every bark that sweeps by, 
with its red sail glowing against the sun, is transfig- 
ured by their imaginations into the marvelous East- 
ern vessel that is to bear him to them. 

At last the great day comes. Along the edge of 
the lagoon the people stand in their holiday dresses. 
They crowd about the great Joggie of the Ducal 
Palace. They climb the steps of the Campanile, 
and crowd into the tower-chamber among the bells. 
The house-tops and balconies about the piazza swarm 
with eager watchers. The worn monsters on the 
pedestals of the fatal columns of the fiazzetfa are 
resting-places for weary peasant-women. 

In the hum of expectancy that rises from the 
crowd, in the look of anticipation that brightens the 
faces of the people, there is some dim memory of 
the old Venetian life that has lain torpid through 
the centuries—for their guest arrives from that won- 
derful kingdom of Prester John which Marco Polo 
explored for them, and the mock splendor of his re- 
ception will be like the after-thought of their old- 
time welcoming of princes and kings. 

The vessels on the lagoon are covered with gay 
flags. Crimson damasks and tapestries of faded 
yellow and green hang from the windows along the 
water-side. A myriad of gondole, dark and lithe, 
dart hither and thither, like quick-winged water- 
flies. They gather thickly about the gate of the 
Giardinetto, the short, graveled walk in front of the 
king’s garden, where the languid Venetians stroll in 
the sunlight of winter days, and lounge through the 
moonlit summer nights. 

At the steps of the Giardinetto lies a boat, with 
shells of gauze rising over it in canopy-fashion. In 
it stand the four traditional personages of the old 
Venetian comedy. They are the types of Venetian 











character that have come down through the mouths 


of the people from the middle age. There is old 
Pantalone, the Venetian merchant - prince, in his 
black-velvet gown, drooping scarlet cap, and scarlet 
stockings, with the diamonds of Eastern trade on his 
fat fingers, and his scarse//a filled with ducats hang- 
ing from his waist. There is Sior Menegheto, his 
friend, a modest, short-bearded, elderly personage 
in a broad hat and yellow doublet. He typifies the 
lower burgher-life of medizeval Venice. 

Then comes old Brighella, the faithful, witty, 
crafty serving-man of the city’s tradition, in his 
well-worn dress of green and white, with grizzled 
hair, and nose colored by the high living of the olden 
time. Near him stands his colleague, Arlecchino, 
the peasant of Bergamo, who came to Venice long 
ago to seek his fortune, with sunburned face-and 
tattered garments. These last two conditions find 
their symbols in his small, black mask, and the red- 
and-yellow patches of his tight-fitting suit. 

It is this bark that is to bear old Carnival from 
the ship on which he will arrive to his throne in the 
piazza of St. Mark. Within the Giardinetto are 
gathered maskers—jesters in dresses of red and 
white, young pages in silk and satin, peasants in 
ribbons and broad hats, and a company of heralds 
in suits of yellow and blue, bell-tipped, with pointed 
hoods. There are six great, sturdy horses, with un- 
clipped brown coats, ridden by striplings in short, 
floating skirts. The people gaze upon them with 
wonder and admiration, The Venetian experience 
of horses is not large. They know only the fiery 
wooden chargers guided by the effigies of old con- 
dottiert above the tombs in the mouldy churches, and 
the green-bronze steeds that paw the air from their 
sentinel-posts above the door of St. Mark’s. 

Visions of tournaments and jousting, and the 
thought of the old victories, and the names of the 
brave soldiers of fortune who served the republic, 
arise in their hearts at the sight of these rough, 
awkward horses. Some of them know, perhaps, 
that they are only the artillery-horses from the forts 
on the Lido, 

They know, too, that those heralds in yellow and 
blue, who blow so gayly on their bugles, are only 
the fanfara of the garrison, and that, to-morrow, 
they will see them with their brown, honest faces 
above their dingy blue uniforms, blowing for dear 
life to call the soldiers to the barracks, or helping to 
carry the nets of sour bread from one storehouse to 
another. 

When a company of enormous heads arrives in a 
boat, we hail them as grotesque monsters of fable, 
and never whisper that we know them to be only a 
company of poor young mosaic-workers, who have 
taken the bread from their mouths for weeks to make 
a show in the carnival. A troop of quaint figures 
in black velvet, with scarlet sashes and long-nosed 
black masks, lands at the steps, bearing mandolins, 
and castanets, and flutes, and tambourines. They 
call themselves the Neapolitans, and we would glad- 
ly believe them such if we did not know that on the 
morrow they will be advocates in starched neckcloth 
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and black hose, cheating their clients, and mer- 
chants selling their argosies of grain and petroleum 
before they are fairly bought. 

After them comes another band—fishermen in 
green jackets and scarlet caps, bearing baskets of 
eggs and live fowls, and talking in that picturesque 
idiom that was born out of the sea when the first 
settlers took refuge on the islands. They call them- 
selves the Chiozzotti, and claim to have arrived from 
that old fishing-village on the edge of the lagoon, 
where the people are now what they were in the 
days when King Pepin came down from the north to 
capture the city by fraud. The gates of the past are 
thrown wide open to-day, and we gaze down the 
long avenue of time. 

Suddenly there is the sound of a gun, thrice re- 
peated. The heralds strike up the march from 
“ Aida.” A hush falls upon the crowd. The signal 
has been given that the King of Carnival has ar- 
rived, The bark with the sea-shell canopy makes 
its way out on to the lagoon between the black posts 
of the channel, followed by the skimming gondole. It 
stops by the side of a small, black steamer with a 
red pipe, that puffs in from Trieste every day or so. 
The crowd turns and watches it, and sees how the 
sunlight flashes on a mass of red and gold that ap- 
pears on the deck, and moves slowly down the side 
and enters the gauze-winged boat. A murmur rises 
among the people, which deepens into a cheer. 

As the bark nears the steps the people behold 
their royal guest seated on a chair of state, with his 
host Pantalone standing by his side, and the lesser 
personages grouped near. 

“ He is with us once more, after so many years,” 
whisper the people. 

Thoughts of other carnivals crowd upon them— 
the welcoming of other sovereigns, the mirth and 
masking of other days. 

The jesters throw open the iron gates, and the 
old king alights, gathering his robes around him. 
He is in scarlet velvet, with an ermine mantle. A 
golden crown is on his head, and flakes of gold spar- 
kle in his long hair. For a girdle he wears a string 
of sausages. He is a significant figure, as he stands 
there, saluting right and left with his white-gloved 
hand—a mass of color against the white dome of 
the Salute. 

He is escorted to his car—a platform with a 
gilded chair under a blue canopy for the old king, 
and lesser seats for his satellites. The jesters warn 
back the people on either side, the fanfara sounds 
louder, and Carnival moves slowly on across the 
piaszetta to the piazza of St. Mark. 

From the /oggie of the palace, where the doge 
and the Signoria sat in the old days to witness the 
carnival -games, the people wave their handker- 
chiefs, and shout cries of welcome to the old king. 
He rises and gravely salutes his subjects, and now 
and then lets fall a sweetmeat or some printed verses 
in token of his royal favor. The statues above the 
great windows smile down a welcome upon him. 
The great Justice relaxes her stern features ; old San- 
sovino’s caryatids laugh silent, uncouth laughs ; the 








porphyry heads and the little monsters on the side of 
the dasi/ica grin at him in recognition. The stirring 
processional music puts new life into the weary old 
mosaics ; the blossoming palms and acanthus-boughs 
are all trembling with excitement. The bronze 
steeds look down upon the rough-coated artillery- 
horses with a curve of contempt in their nostrils; 
they have witnessed too many great shows to be dis- 
turbed by such paltry splendor ; they have seen all 
the carnival-games for centuries, have known feasts 
of victory and thanksgiving. What have they to do 
with the pinchbeck magnificence of this sovereign 
of a week ? 

The procession moves slowly on around the pi- 
azza, followed by the eager people. The weird, 
plaintive music of the Neapolitan éavante//a mingles 
with the pompous bugle-notes like the hardly-earned 
enjoyment of poor maskers under the pretentious 
pageantry of the state. The pigeons coo with fright 
about the arches and among the statues; they circle 
in startled flocks about the heads of the people. 

In the middle of the piazza stands a large plat- 
form with a dais surrounded by green plants upon 
it. King Carnival descends from his chair, and ad- 
vances to his throne, followed by his train. His 
voice, as he repeats his greeting and proclamation, is 
lost in the murmur of joy with which the people re- 
ceive his words. They have his permission to be 
riotous, for by his act of mounting the throne he 
has taken possession of the city, and inaugurated 
the carnival mirth. 

As he is borne in his car by a side-passage to his 
private bark in one of the dark canals behind the 
piazza the people shout and laugh, and call to one an- 
other in wild merriment. The setting sun gleams on 
the gay dresses and kerchiefs, the golden chains of 
the women, on the bright feathers in the hats of the 
men. It touches the bronze horses with the gold 
they have lost, and brightens the dingy cathedral- 
front. The people move slowly away from the pi- 
azza as though they dreaded returning to their dull 
homes. 

The carnival is the culmination of the year’s 
experience to your true Venetian. Be he decayed 
noble or half-clad gondolier, he will starve through 
eleven months that he may make merry in the 
twelfth. Plebeian, he will mask himself in gold- 
lace and ribbons, will dance in the piazza, and treat 
his friends to coffee. Patrician, he will pass from 
house to house, from caff? to caff2, ruining himself 
with costly disguises, intriguing his acquaintances by 
his harsh falsetto voice and mysterious knowledge of 
their affairs. 

This spendthrift improvidence of the Vene- 
tians, this bartering of the year’s household com- 
fort for a few gay carnival-nights, has passed into a 
proverb and a reproach. 

There was once an old Venetian, Goldoni by 
name, who was a poet anda playwright. He frol- 
icked through many carnivals in his youth, and in 
his riper age wrote comedies that were acted in car- 
nival. The Venetians saw their merry follies mir- 
rored therein. They saw themselves cheating their 
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souls and bodies for the sake of a night's riot. 
They saw their light-hearted women, young and 
old, high born and low, playing carnival pranks on 
every hapless stranger that passed their way. They 
beheld themselves scheming for dinners at one an- 
other’s expense. They saw mothers and fathers sig- 
naling to their children to eat allthey could at their 
host’s board, for that their carnival costume must 
be paid for by abstinence at home. They marked 
the very servant-women in their carnival-disguises, 
plotting to gain treats of coffee and /ritfole at the 
expense of every male mask that addressed them. 
They hailed old Goldoni as the very genius and King 
of Carnival, for they knew that he had seized and 
brought to light the thousand subtile shades of their 
merry, thoughtless, improvident hearts. 

To us who love to watch the brilliant, shifting 
comedy of the Venetian character, he is much more 
the sovereign of the carnival than that mock mon- 
arch in velvet and ermine—for he, after all, is only 
a poor working-man, who is paid to trick the peo- 
ple into the belief that the Venetian revels are not 
gone forever, and whose hands show the trace of 
the fishing-net and the water-pail under his fresh 
white gloves. But this old Goldoni is one with the 
mirth of the Venetian people. He knew the tears 
that hide behind their laughter, and the year-long 
suffering that was forgotten in a week’s happiness. 

Let us walk about the streets of Venice to-night, 
side by side with the shade of that old interpreter 
of Venetian hearts. You will seem to be reading 
pages from his merry comedies. The moon stands 
high in the heavens, casting white light upon the 
brown roofs and the soaring campanili. There isa 
reflection on the lagoon-side of the sky which dims 
the moonlight. There is a strange buzzing sound in 
the air. The many lamps of the piazza are lighted 
as on feast-days, and the crowd is gathering noisily. 

Let us turn down this narrow street. The shad- 
ows are dark about the thresholds of the houses. 
Figures in black dominos glide through the doors 
and pass by, floating against the wall. At the end 
of the passage we come upon a bridge, gleaming 
white in the moonlight that streams across the open 
spaces on either side. The black shapes mount the 
steps, throwing shadows on the dazzling marble. 
They are outlined for a moment against the dark 
blue of the sky, and are lost in the dusk of the next 
turning. 

At the foot of the bridge a street-lamp juts from 
the side of a house. Under it stands a mask in long 
hose, and silken doublet, and plumed round cap. 
In his hand he holds a letter. As we pass, he turns 
hastily away, and is lost in one of the narrow streets. 

At the door there is a flutter of white drapery, 
and now and then a gleam of bright satin. Long 
Roses are thrust into our faces—big, round baby 
countenances, like full moons set in frilled caps 
above long pinafores, beam vacantly upon us. “ Bu- 
on di! buon di!” they cry, thumping our shoul- 
ders and clasping us about the neck with sobs of af- 
fection. Then they give a wild shriek, and rush on 
like madmen into the shadows. 
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“Servo suo, padroni!” (“Your servant, mas- 
ters !”) calls a high, disguised voice. A beribboned 
peasant overtakes us with a basket of fowls on his arm 
which he offers forsale. We haggle and chaffer with 
him, but his price is too high, and he goes his way 
with a laconic “ Cid!” 

A wild chorus of screams breaks the silence— 
shrieks, and yells, and fearful laughs. There is a 
trampling of cloven feet behind us, A mass of scar- 
let approaches, with writhings, and twistings, and 
horrible contortions. With a wild bound the devils 


are upon us. “Cid! cid!” they cry out. “Come 
with us, down below !” 
Long red horns are thrust in our eyes. Fearful 


faces grin with fiendish malice. Bells are shaken 
furiously in our ears, Suddenly, with a piercing 
shriek, the devils disappear as suddenly as they 
came, and only the fierce yells that arise from be- 
hind the house-tops prove that they have not van- 
ished underground. 

The streets are once more silent. The moon- 
light lies calm and white and cold upon the palace- 
fronts along the canals, Under the bridges glide 
the dark gondole. The blinds are drawn, and, but 
for the steady plash of the oar and the echoing cry 
of the gondoliers as they turn the corners, you would 
think them phantom-craft—the souls of old murdered 
Venetians floating in the moonlight on the haunted 
canals, At the palace-doors wait other gondole, with 
lanterns at the prow that send lines of light quiver- 
ing into the canal. From within the vestibule come 
servants bearing furs and gay cloaks. 

Take your place by their side on the broad mar- 
ble steps, with the water washing your feet, and look 
back into the court-yard of the palace. In the mid- 
dle of it is a fountain, with spray shooting up and 
dashing into the basin below. Ferns grow among 
the rocks around it. A well, carved with angels and 
palm-leaves, stands at either corner of the quadran- 
gle. Around it are galleries, like the walks of clois- 
ters, supported by mighty columns with frescoed 
frieze. In the niches above the portals stand mar- 
ble busts, yellow, sightless, with their noses van- 
ished. 

Behind the quadrangle opens a marble staircase, 
broad and gradual. Antique medallions and gilded 
Cupids are on its walls. From some hidden lamp a 
mellow half-light is thrown on the long chiaro-oscuro 
of steps. At the foot and along the wall of the stair- 
case rise masses of green leafage, with scarlet and 
white camellia-blossoms glowing among them. 

There is a sound of voices at the top of the long 
staircase. The gondoliers lounging about the doors 
grow silent. Down the marble steps in the dim 
light sweeps a group of fair women leaning on the 
arms of their serventi. One is in deep-red velvet, 
low-bodiced, with jewels on her neck and in her 
auburn hair, like a picture by Titian. She is accom- 
panied by a graybeard in crimson gown—some wor- 
thy senator of the olden time. There goes a couple 
all in black velvet—the man, some lettered darling 
of the republic, some Bembo or Navagero ; the lady, 
some noble dowager under the protection of the 
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state. That slow-stepping lad in doublet and long 
hose, with the order on his breast, is the French 
king who made so merry in Venice. That young, 
fair girl all in white, with the long veil hiding her 
golden hair, might be the Cornaro, as she stood by 
the doge’s side upon her wedding-day. 

The soul of the old Venice is in that group of 
maskers. Their ancestors were doges and senators 
and admirals of the state. Above, in the great 
halls, hang the armor of the old warriors and the 
trophies they gained in battle. For centuries their 
fathers held carnival in those long rooms, The 
characters they represent are so interwoven with 
their own lineage that they step straight into the 
past when they don their masking garments. They 
are going to some masque in another palace as full 
of history and romance as this. They will feast and 
intrigue and play at cards throughout the night, and, 
when the dawn rises over the lagoon islands, they 
will float homeward in their gondole, throw them- 
selves on their tapestried beds, and wait for the 
moonrise and the fresh pleasure. 

Let us make our way out at the rear door of the 
palace, into the dark, narrow street, and thence to the 
broad Campo. The moonlight lies, strong, white, ef- 
fulgent, the length and breadth of the pavement. In 
the middle of the Campo is a marble statue, a seated 
male figure. Dark masses of sleeping pigeons are 
huddled about his head and shoulders and on the 
steps of the pedestal. Along the sides of the Campo 
rise palaces with arched windows and alcoves dark 
with shadow against the gleam of the white fronts. 
At one end is a dismantled cloister with barred win- 
dows, and over the door a wooden bishop, knelt to 
in prayer by white-robed, barefoot monks. Before 
the cloister-arch a sentry paces back and forth with 
his long white cloak floating in the night-wind. Be- 
hind the cloister rises a high, slanting campaniile, 
slender and dark against the heavens. The arches 
of its bell-chamber are white in the light of the moon 
standing over them. 

No sound breaks the night stillness, but the flut- 
ter of a dreaming pigeon, the measured tread of the 
sentry, the wash of the canal against the cloister- 
wall, 

Suddenly, from one of the dark ways that con- 
verge to the Campo, comes a sound of hoarse voices 
raised in lamentation. There is a flutter of scarlet 
drapery. White powdered heads gleam in the moon- 
light. A half-score of figures, in long red éadarri, 
with rusty swords by their sides, advance with digni- 
fied step and bowed heads. They cry out, in a tone 
of the deepest melancholy : “ Quanta fame ! quanta 
disperazione! ah-h! ah-h! Vien al mio palazzo!” 
(“ What hunger! what despair! Come to my pal- 
ace !”) 

They crowd about us, repeating their invitation 
to their palaces, and bringing their long noses and 
wide mouths close to our ears. Then, with a pro- 
found reverence and a hoarse salute of ‘Cid! ” 
they pass on, bemoaning their fate, until their voices 


the old Venetian life—indeed, on the Venetian life 
of to-day. They might have sprung from the brain 
of old Goldoni, so completely do they embody his 
conception of the Venetian people. They are the 
lustrissimi, the titled citizens of the decaying repub- 
lic of the last century. They boast of their long 
descent, they wear the red cloak of their caste. They 
are shabby and threadbare and half-starved, and they 
go about the streets bewailing their desperate condi- 
tion and mockingly inviting strangers to come to 
their palaces to dine. They are the most significant 
figures of the carnival. 

Let us follow in the wake of the /ustrissimi. The 
masks are growing more frequent. ‘‘ Buon di, masche- 
ra!” echoes on every side, in piercing, disguised 
tones. ‘‘ Ben ti conosco, cara!” (‘I know thee well, 
dear !”) call out the male masks, sentimentally, when 
eyes flash merrily at them from behind the silken 
dominos. “Cid! cid!” cry they all—for greeting 
or farewell, surprise or delight. 

“Cid!” is the familiar salute of Venetian mouths. 
They say it comes from schiavo suo / (“ your slave !”), 
which in the old days was the form of courtesy em- 
ployed between equals and intimates, 

As we near the piazza, the gloom of the streets 
is replaced by a blaze of light. In the small cook- 
shops and caf, behind the red curtains, sit families 
of children, gazing out with wondering eyes upon 
the streaming, grotesque train. On the tables before 
them are mountains of sweet white froth, called 
panna. This is the form that the carnival riot takes 
to the staid matrons and hard-working men who are 
too old to mask and frolic in the streets, and to the 
rising generation of Venetians whose time has not 
yet come. 

From the low windows above the lighted shops 
masks lean out and shriek at their fellows in the 
street. Some are in costumes of silk and satin, that 
have evidently been made up from the odds and ends 
of the shop below. Others are shrouded in white 
sheets and pillow-cases. Some hide under cotton 
goose-beaks that fill the breadth of the window, and 
quack angrily at the crowd. It is a poor, silly, fool- 
ish play. But it is associated with the beating of 
generations of human hearts. Out of those very 
windows hung, in carnival, the merry, intriguing 
merchant-women whom Goldoni drew. 

From the piazza comes the sound of merry dance- 
music. Let us enter by the Bocca—the mouth of the 
piazza, as the people call it—the great arch under the 
palace that the Austrians built. 

The points and stems of the flowered arches of 
the cathedral dart like shafts of flame against the 
dark heavens under the many gaslights below. The 
front is a confused blur of light, with a metallic 
gleam above the door that betrays the watchful pres- 
ence of the horses, and patches of red and blue 
where the mosaics of the curve pierce through the 
brightness, and shadows lurking about the doors and 
under the pillared arches. Red fire burns high up 
in the bell-chamber of the Campanile, turning the 
tall column to a bloody background for the huge 





are lost in one of the streets that lead to the piazza. 


These red-cloaked figures are a living satire on | 


shadows of the crowd dancing on the platform. 
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The galleries of the Procuratie are filled with 
maskers, shrieking wildly, and with sober, grave-eyed 
citizens, who have come forth to gaze at the mum- 
mery afar off. In the caf? sit close among the mir- 
rors and the portraits of the doges, about the small 
tables, idle, easily-pleased crowds, who are quietly 
sipping their coffee and waiting for whatever advent- 
ure may befall them. The shrill carnival-cry echoes 
through the low rooms as the doors open and some 
mask rushes in, singles out its victim, and addresses 
him or her in its piercing voice, asks personal ques- 
tions concerning his family or connections, reveals 
all his affairs to the listening, jesting crowd. This 
is the great end of the carnival—this “ intrigue,” as 
they call it. This chance for repartee, for malicious 
speech, for innocent ério, for ludicrous deception, 
is what keeps the old carnival fresh and sweet in 
the midst of so much of what has decayed and dropped 
away from the life of Venice. 

Without, on the platform, old Carnival sits on 
his throne, with Pantalone at his right hand. The 
royal musicians blow away bravely at waltzes of 
Strauss, varied by arie from the dear operas of Verdi. 
When they pause a moment, from sheer weariness, 
weird, minor wails rise on the air. Lithe young fish- 
ermen seek for themselves partners among the masked 
peasant-girls and powdered marchese. Snapping their 
castanets to the accompaniment of the plaintive mon- 
otone, they move measuredly, one about the other, 
in that quaint, circling dance, the man/frina, that the 
children of the lagoon have footed through centuries 
of feast-day afternoons and summer twilights. 

Back of the great lighted square are the long 
rooms called the Ridotto, where the masked balls 
take place. Thither all those masks who are so mer- 
rily dancing on the platform and rushing along the 
arcades will repair, to intrigue and frolic until the 
bells ring for early mass. Since carnival was first 
known in Venice the people have danced and rioted 
in those great halls. Once, all the nobles of the 
state—ay, and the high-born dames—went thither in 
the merry time of carnival, hidden under their 4- 
éarri and their zenda. 

In later times, when the decrepit republic was 
awaiting her death-warrant, the public gaming-ta- 
bles were kept in those halls. The impoverished 
nobles of Venice rushed thither ; all the /ustrissimz?, 
who starved at home to make a show abroad, sought 
to repair their broken fortunes at the tables of the 
Ridotto. It became the plague-spot of the city. 
Goldoni lashed it with the fool’s bladder of his satire. 
The republic, wise even in its last stages of inani- 
tion, decreed that it should be closed. 

If you go there now on a carnival-night, you 
will meet only poor ballet-girls and chorus-singers 
from the opera, brave in paint, and powder, and 
satin, with their mock cavaliers in heavy boots and 
threadbare hats, side by side with sewing-girls and 
their hard-handed lovers, who think themselves, in 
their cotton-velvet and spangles, princes and prin- 
cesses for one short night. 

In the early days of the republic, some revolted 
feudatory, a certain Patriarch of Aquileja, overcome 


by the forces of the republic, was condemned to pay 
a ransom for himself and followers of a fat bull and 
twelve hogs. His successors were compelled to do 
the same. Thus every year, upon the last Thursday 
of carnival, the animals were butchered in the piaz- 
za, and their flesh distributed to the people. As the 
republic matured, the custom died away, and a new 
order of ceremonies was introduced to divert the 
people upon Gioveai Grasso—Fat Thursday. Some- 
times there were bull-fights in the court-yard of the 
Ducal Palace. Again, there were trials of strength 
called “The Labors of Hercules” on the platform 
in the piazza. Those who took part in these ath- 
letic exercises were the two rival factions of the gon- 
doliers—the Castellani and Nicoletti. They were wit- 
nessed by the doge and the Signoria from the /oggia 
of the palace. At their close a winged man was 
wont to ascend from a boat at the landing of the 
piazzetta to the bell-chamber of the tower. Thence 
he fluttered down to where the doge sat, and laid at 
his feet a nosegay and a sonnet to his honor. Then 
he flew back to the Campanile, and thence to his 
boat. Then a machine of artificial fire was brought 
into the piazza and lighted, although it was broad 
day. 

It was possibly in memory of those old-time 
sports that, upon the Giovedi Grasso of the carnival 
of which I write, the old king proclaimed to the 
people that the i/ferno itself would be let loose up- 
on the piazza. All day long crowds gathered about 
the deserted platform to gaze at the workmen who 
were erecting a wooden well covered with a tarred 
cloth in front of the royal dais. ‘‘ It is the witches’ 
caldron !" whispered the people. 

At nightfall they left their homes and their shops, 
and crowded into the caff?, the arcades, and the pi- 
azza. When the bronze giants struck the hour with 
their hammers a troupe of demons in scarlet rushed 
through the mouth of the piazza, shrieking and yell- 
ing. Some were in short skirts and hoods of scarlet 
—diavolesse, female demons—others in floating red 
cloaks like the /ustrissimi of the lower world. They 
mounted the platform to the sound of the march 
from ‘‘ Aida,” and so it was plain to see that these 
red buglers were our old friends from the garrison. 
Soon they struck into a wild dance-measure, and the 
various orders of devils, taking unto themselves part- 
ners, began to waltz about the platform with that 
peculiar monotonous movement common to the Ve- 
netian gondoliers. It did one’s heart good to see this 
little touch of earthliness among that scarlet popu- 
lace. It helped us to realize that these shouting, 
screaming, tumbling diavo/i were only poor devils of 
porters and fishermen, who would be paid a franc 
and a glass of wine when the show was over. 

A chorus of whistles arose, fierce and demoniac, 
above the shrill screaming of the violins that were 
played by a group of devils crouching on the dais 
beside the caldron. There were beating of kettle- 
drums and shrieking of wind-instruments that were 
meant to express the tortures of futurity to the un- 
believer. But somehow they only told us how they 








exhausted the breath and the strength of some poor, 
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half-starved musician from the theatre-orchestra, ill- 
paid and thinly clad, under his scarlet dress, to meet 
the strong wind that swept across the platform, mak- 
ing the lights flare. 

The diavolesse lifted their worn voices in scraps 
of weird witch-music from the old operas that the 
people love. We knew those voices so well—we 
who hugged the pillars or ate ices in the caf, or 
stood with upturned faces about the platform! We 
had heard them a hundred times, full of the pathos 
of hard-worked lives that they were. We had heard 
them coughing at the gas from the footlights, and 
now and then missing a note, and falling back in 
disgrace amid the hisses of the listeners. We had 
seen those bony shoulders, now covered with red 
mantles, protruding from velvet court-dresses, or 
looming, white and ghastly in their powder, out of 
the flower-trimmed bodices of village-girls. 

And Beelzebub himself, who sat on Carnival’s 
throne, glaring defiance at the church from under his 
gold-paper crown, and issuing his orders to his sub- 
jects in a well-trained daritono—did we not know 
that on the morrow we should meet him sauntering 
in the piazza, a tall and good-looking youth, some- 
what conscious in gait, with ears sharpened to catch 
the comments of the ladies ? 

Suddenly we were silent, and our hair stood on 
end. A red figure—a devil with a pale face—came 
shooting down from the top of the Campanile, straight 
into the depths of the black caldron on the platform. 
Under the pot the fire was merrily crackling. A 
murmur ran through the crowd. The children in 
the windows cried out with terror. The people 
turned to one another and asked whether it were 
aman ora piavolo—a puppet. The fanfara struck 
up briskly and gayly, as though the thought of the 
burning straw-flesh and pasteboard-bones were a 
delicious thing. The orchestra burst into the witch- 
choruses from “ Macbeth,” and the people forgot the 
winged man and the devils, to lose themselves in the 
dreams that all music calls into their impressionable 
hearts, 

There is this in Italian shows and pastimes: 
no matter how artistically, with what eye to effec- 
tiveness they may be planned, one strain of some old 
loved music will send both performers and spectators 
off the track of their purpose, and the show will be 

lost in the vague, formless delight of the melodies. 








The last days of the carnival draw on. The 
mirth grows louder and more riotous. The nobles 
dancing in the palaces, the people dancing in the 
piazza, scarcely stop for breath from one morning to 
another night. 

Martedi Grasso— Fat Tuesday —comes apace. 
There is a strain of sorrow in the gayety of the peo- 
ple. To-night King Carnival must leave them. 
Who knows when he will return? Year by year his 
gold-flaked hair gains new threads of white—his 
weary limbs grow feebler. He has lived through so 
many centuries, and he cannot live forever ! 

All day the streets are filled with maskers. 
As night draws on, they rush to the platform to 
dance for the last time. For some of them it is 
indeed the last time. Those threadbare silks and 
satins hide germs of decline and decay sown by 
the cold night-air and the heated blood of the 
dancers. There are two sides to this gay carnival of 
Venice. 

Away from the noise and riot of the piazza, in 
the great theatre of the Fenice, the closing ball of 
the carnival begins. They call it the cavalchina, 
because it sits astride of carnival and Lent. On this 
last night of carnival, for centuries back, the patri- 
cian women of Venice have sat in their gilded boxes, 
dressed in the laces and velvets of their inheritance, 
with their ancestral diamonds flashing in the lights 
that shine the length of the stage and the boarded 
platea. So they sit to-night, gazing down upon the 
masks that flit arm-in-arm the length of the scenes. 
There is little noise or rioting. The people who 
stroll along the stage feel that the city’s past is 
frowning upon them in the persons of those dames 
who wear the names, and the jewels, and the pride, 
of old Venice upon their brows. An orchestra 
wails forth plaintive waltzes and marches. In the 
boxes people chat, and laugh, and jest, at the near 
departure of the carnival. 

Suddenly the report of a gun reaches their ears. 
It is the signal. He is gone—the poor old king !— 
gone, as he came, on the little red-piped steamer, 
borne out on to the lagoon by his loving people in 
his fairy bark, with red-and-green fire lighting up 
the city’s face to hide its tears. He leaves the 
brightness of the year behind, and sails slowly down 
the dark channel of the lagoon into the fathomless 





Past. 








TO 





OU think your soul may safely sail 
Those silent seas so blue ; 

Ah! many a wreck is riding there 

Which once believed with you. 


No mariner can brave the storm 
Which may a-sudden rise ; 

No steersman shun the danger hid 

In meekest maiden eyes. 


MYSELF. 















Beware! You launch in wake of smiles— 
A phosphorescent way ; 

But you shall see the black waves roll 

’Round rocks of deathly gray : 


For myriad moods are working there 
Beneath the moony wave ; 
And coral passions build, unseen, 





The reefs above thy grave. 
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“ And backward rode, as bargemen wont to fare, 
Bending their force contrary to their face, 
Like that ungracious crew which faines demurest grace.” 


Y friend Draper Lovelace was a costume- 
painter. To be sure, he would have resented 
this appellation, and have told you that he was a 
figure-painter ; but for him human beings were only 
lay-figures on which to hang splendid costumes. I 
never knew him to paint but one face which was not 
wooden in its expression and substance. He gloated 
over the soft folds of royal velvets, and depicted 
their sumptuous masses of light and shade in a mas- 
terly manner, and yet with such fineness of execution 
that you fancied the slightest touch might crush the 
delicate bloom upon the luxurious pile. He reveled 
in the flickering sheen of satin with its trembling 
splendors of light and shade, evanescent as mother- 
of-pearl and exquisite in flow and fold as in tint. 
He gloried in gorgeous gold-wrought brocades, whose 
stiff magnificence seemed to rustle in his pictures, 
their flowered patterns passing from glowing light to 
mysterious shadow with such skill and taste that you 
felt here was the work of a great genius. But the 
feeling quickly passed away as you turned to his 
faces. He could not represent the texture of flesh, 
the bloom of a natural complexion, or the sweep and 
flow of expression. 

Once only Draper Lovelace painted a face with 
a soul behind it, and then he used his heart for a 
palette. 

I liked to visit at Draper’s studio. It was situ- 
ated in the very highest story of a very high hotel on 
the Quai des Grands Augustins. From the little 
balcony outside the window was to be obtained a 
beautiful and extended view of Paris. The towers 
of Notre-Dame alone seemed higher than this rook’s- 
nest of a studio. Grandly majestic the cathedral of 
Our Lady looked down upon us from her station on 
the other side of the river, which glanced gayly along, 
with its ever-varying current of life, between us. I 
could enjoy myself for hours hanging over the bal- 
cony-railing, looking off at the active little flies—as 
the small steamers are called which ply up and down 
the Seine—loaded with passengers ; at the sleepy 
barges, and now and then an oarsman shooting the 
arches of the Pont des Arts and the Pont Neuf, 
over which surged another human river ; the sculpt- 
ured statue of Henri IV. seemingly the only mo- 
tionless figure in all this moving diorama. At night, 
when all the city sparkled with its myriad lights, 
there was something magical in the scene. Music, 
softened by the distance to something exquisite, rose 
from the café chantant near the swimming-baths on 
the river-side, and the stars seemed as near as the 
glittering gaslights below. It was just the place for 
a dreamer—it was free to me whenever I chose to 
occupy it, and if, on calling on my friend, I found 
that he was out, the concierge admitted me, and I 
passed directly to my favorite “ hang-bird’s nest.” 





SPENSER. 


The attractions of the place aside, I should have 
enjoyed visiting Draper’s studio for his own sake. 
He was always glad to see me, and his work never 
seemed to require such intense mental effort as to 
demand isolation and silence. He generally worked 
with a cigar in one corner of his mouth, and chatted 
pleasantly, though in brief sentences and phrases, out 
of the other corner. 

“‘ Squibbs,” said he to me one day, while occu- 
pied in daintily touching in the colors of a Persian 
rug, and squinting horribly as he tried in a cross- 
eyed way to keep both canvas and rug in view at the 
same time—‘‘ Squibbs, I found a character the other 
day.” 

“« What kind of a character?” I asked. 
ject for a picture?” 

**No; story.” 

‘* What ! something in my line?” 

“Yes; old-clothes-man—Jew. Delicious old 
scoundrel! Get costumes of him. Make a regular 
novel to write up history of all the flummery in his 
shop. Some nice things, too! Never go there but 


“A sub- 


I’m tempted to buy something. Old man’s a char- 
acter, too, apart from his profession. 


I say, Squibbs, 
did you ever visit the Temple ?” 

“ What temple—Solomon’s ?” 

“Yes, Solomons’s ; but not the one at Jerusalem. 
My old-clothes-man’s name happens to be Solo- 
mons ; but how in the name of all the peripatetic 
philosophers does it happen that you never heard of 
our Parisian Temple, one of the most interesting old- 
clothes marts in the world ?” 

Draper had taken his cigar from his teeth, and 
now spoke with growing interest and in less elliptical 
sentences : 

“It seems strange to me that you as a writer 
should not know the Temple. Its history is interest- 
ing, in the first place. It came by its name by hav- 
ing been originally a monastery of the Templars, 
founded some time in the twelfth century. Since 
then it has served various purposes, and been pulled 
down and rebuilt several times. Of course, you re- 
member its being used as the prison of Louis XVI. 
and his family—” 

“* Certainly,” I replied ; “ but that building was 
demolished at the beginning of this century.” 

“* Very true ; and a market was erected on the 
site, which still retains the name of the Temple, prov- 
ing that 

* You may break, you may shatter,’ etc., 


but the name of the Temple will stick to it still. 
Here all the Shylocks of Paris congregate, and force 
second-hand garments on the unwary adventurer who 
is rash enough to enter. The space is filled with 
booths or stalls, between which narrow lanes filter, 
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crossing and recrossing each other, and tracing a 
perfect labyrinth in their intricate windings. The 
old shoes are piled up in one stall ; another is devoted 
to bonnets of ghostly pattern. There is a trimming- 
department, one of underware, another of fans and 
umbrellas ; but in most of the stalls things are in a 
glorious state of mix. The purchasers and sellers 
that frequent the market are not the least interesting 
feature. There are lady’s-maids disposing of their 
mistresses’ cast-off finery ; economical actresses with 
dresses that have swept the stage on Juliet or La 
Grande-duchesse ; bold, pretty girls selecting suits 
for the next masked-ball ; artists like myself on the 
lookout for a costume that shall inspire a picture ; 
and other types even more dizarre. The tout ensem- 
é/e is picturesque enough ; but if you knew old Sol- 
omons you would agree with me that all this is but 
the setting, and he the jewel—the Koh-i-noor of the 
Temple. He is a German Jew, and without excep- 
tion the most villainous old fraud I ever met. He is 
fascinatingly ugly, repulsive, dirty, cringing, hypo- 
critical, with a sickening leer and a wicked wink—a 
face like that of a patriarch or prophet, on whose fore- 
head Satan’s own seal is set. I am wild to paint him 
as the ‘ Wandering Jew.’ He is willing to pose for 
me, but the price which he asks is something beyond 
reason. He knows, however, that there is no one 
else in the world so incomparably hideous, and that 
I shall come to it at last. I always find something 
rare among his costumes. I want to show you the 
dress I purchased at my last visit ; it is something 
to look at and lose one’s heart forever. I shall never 
find a model worthy to wear it.” 

Draper opened drawer after drawer in a hand- 
some tortoise-shell-inlaid bureau, tumbling over in 
disdain stuffs of costly fabric and exquisitely har- 
monizing or contrasting colors—delicate straw and 
regal violet, eglantine and rosy purple, tourmaline 
greens, peacock blues, flaming nasturtiums, and rich 
dahlia-browns—until he came to a violet dress of bar- 
baric Moorish yellow. The waist and sleeves were 
trimmed heavily with rich old point de Venise, the 
quaint arabesques and delicate knotted “ roses ” tem- 
pering the glare of the velvet as it approached the 
face; but the skirt fell, entirely untrimmed, in su- 
perb folds, 

“What makes this robe particularly interesting 
to me,” said Draper, “is the certainty which that 
lace gives me that it was originally worn by some 
lady of rank. If it had been a bit of stage-prop- 
erty, effect from a distance would have been the 
only requisite, and that would have been as easily 
obtained with cotton-guipure or imitation Cluny. 
Take this microscope and examine the fineness of 
the execution, and here on the cuff is the monogram 
‘J. W.’) Who was J. W., I wonder? Some high- 
born lady who would hardly have allowed you to 
stroke her sleeve in that familiar way, Squibbs, and 
perhaps would not have thought me worthy to carry 
her train,” 

Shortly after this I made an excursion to Nor- 
mandy, and it was several weeks before I again en- 





He rose as I en- 


tered, grasped my hand without speaking, and led 
me to a point where I could obtain a good view of 


upon a nearly-completed portrait. 


the picture. I had just come up the dimly-lighted 
stairway, and I put my hand to my eyes, absolutely 
dazzled by what I saw. The picture would have 
attracted attention in any gallery as a marvel of 
brilliant coloring, a daring experiment in yellow. It 
was a full-length and of life-size, a portrait of a lady, 
a gorgeous southern blonde. Not a blonde of the 
north, with milky complexion, flaxen hair, and flax- 
blossom eyes, the stuff of which angels are made, 
but a Murillo face with ivory complexion blooming 
to peach in the cheeks, long, waving, auburn hair, 
whose tint reminded one of the Venetian beauties 
of Veronese, slipping in flame-like masses from un- 
der a white Spanish veil caught by a gold comb. 
The eyes were large, and met those of the spectator 
with a steady, fascinating gaze—a careless observer 
would have called them hazel—but, looking more 
closely into their lambent depths, you recognized 
Mrs. Browning’s “ topaz eyes,” with something of 
the panther hinted in their amber fire. And yet there 
was no cruelty and very little of passion written in 
the beautiful face. I studied it for a long time with- 
out being able to explain to myself its leading char- 
acteristic, and, feeling that I did not understand it, 
turned to the other details of the picture. The lithe 
and elegant figure was clothed, of course, in the 
velvet robe which had so won my friend's heart, 
and, contrary to his expectations, he had found a 
model in all respects worthy of it. The left hand, 
in a carelessly-coquettish attitude, held a large fan ; 
the right fell languidly at her side, the fingers toying 
with a black-velvet mask. Behind her, mounted 
upon a gilded frame, was a screen which had once 
been an ecclesiastical banner—a bit of cloth of gold 
from which the design had faded, and only mingling 
tints remained, playing from yellow to pink through 
exquisite tones of pale primrose, vivid brimstone, 
and rosy salmon. No wonder that the barbaric ar- 
rangement startled me, and fairly burned my eyes. 
The picture was as pleasant to look at steadily as an 
electric light. 

“ Draper Lovelace,” I said, seriously, “ you are a 
genius! The world will tell you so when you have 
shown it this picture. But tell me, my friend, it is 
not merely a clever piece of pyrotechnics in art ; you 
had some idea in the picture—what was it?” 

“No,” replied my friend ; ‘‘I had no precon- 
ceived idea, I only painted what I saw; but, when 
nearly done, I felt that I needed a spot of black to 
key all those yellows, so I dashed in the mask, and 
then it struck me that I had a tolerably good rcpre- 
sentation of a character in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Lady Feigning’s daughter ; and that that would be 
a taking name for the picture, and I called it so. 
I’m sorry for it, though ; for, since I named it, the 
whole thing has seemed to me the personification of 
alie. Do you notice that indefinable expression of 
the eyes, that sweet but insincere smile, and even 
the insidious grace of the figure ?—it is the embodi- 





tered Draper’s studio. I found him hard at work 


ment of deceit.” 
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‘* You seem to take it very seriously,” I remarked. 
“ What do you care if the jade is a little deceiver, 
like the rest of her sex ? 

* Souvent femme varie, 
Mal habile qui s’y fie," 
you know.” 

“That proverb refers to fickleness. I do not 
think Lady Feigning’s daughter would be capable 
of so petty a vice. She is framed for great virtues 
or great faults. I wish you could see her, and give 
me your opinion ; but one of her conditions for act- 
ing as my model was, that I would admit no visitors 
while she was here. I fancied that she was afraid 
of meeting people who had known her in another 
rank of life. The most singular circumstance of all, 
Squibbs, I have not told you, though I have a mind 
to relate it now, so that you may have all the facts 
in the case. When I handed her this costume, and 
showed her the dressing-room where she could put 
it on, she asked me for a needle and thread, saying 
that the lace about the bodice had been stitched on 
wrong side out. It wasall loose when I got it, and I 
sewed it on myself. I studied for half an hour to 
tell which way it went, and she only glanced at it. 
Next she remarked that the p/astron—that lace affair 
in the shape of a breastplate—was missing. You 
see, I couldn’t puzzle out how the thing went, and so 
hung it over my Louis Seize chair for a tidy. Now, 
how the dickens did she know there was a fias- 
tron?” 

“ Dressmaker,” I suggested. ‘‘ Knew from the 
general cut of the thing that there ought to be one.” 

“Not a bit of it. There was a very queer ex- 
pression in her face all the time, and, when she came 
out of the dressing-room, the robe fitted her perfect- 
ly ; it looked, as they say, as if she had been melted 
and poured into it. Now, I hope you will give me 
credit for knowing when 2 dress fits. I’ve had about 
five hundred different models pose for me in the 
course of my professional experience, and I never 
had that thing happen before. The waist would be 
too long, or the skirt too short, or a sleeve too tight, 
and the model was sure to be awkward and ill at 
ease, like a recruit in his new regimentals, either 
rather ashamed of her toggery or vain as a peacock of 
the unaccustomed finery. The daughter of my Lady 
F—— was perfectly at home in the dress ; she man- 
aged that long train with a touch of the finger or a 
little, half-perceptible inclination of the body, and 
swept in and out among my gimcracks without up- 
setting one of them. She was a little embarrassed, 
I allow ; but her agitation did not seem to be on ac- 
count of anything unusual in the dress. It was in- 
teresting to see how, distraught as she evidently was, 
her fingers kept tracing the letters of the monogram 
upon the lace cuff. That little motion decided me, 
and I said, abruptly, ‘ Mademoiselle, you have worn 
this dress before?’ 

“The color surged to brow and throat, but she 
answered, simply : 

*** True, monsieur.’ 

“* But it is the dress of a grande dame!’ I re- 
marked. 





‘**T was a lady when I wore it,’ she answered, 
proudly. I have never referred to the subject since ; 
but I have thought considerably about it, I assure 
you.” 

“ Where did you find your model ?” I asked. 

**Qld Solomons recommended her to me, and I 
left word with him to send her around.” 

A day or two later I called upon my friend again, 
anxious to hear how the affair had terminated. He 
was not in, and I entered, as so many times before, 
and passed directly to my favorite seat upon the bal- 
cony. I drew my note-book from my pocket, and 
was soon absorbed in laying out the plot of a new 
story. It was some little time before I became aware 
of voices in the studio. I was on the point of enter- 
ing when I heard my friend say : 

“ Allow me, mademoiselle, to readjust those folds ; 
there is a shadow across the side-breadths which is 
almost a fawn-color, while in my portrait that fold is 
in light.” 

“Ah!” thought I to myself, “the mysterious 
model is there. Draper said he wanted my opinion 
of her, and wished I could be present at one of her 
sittings. I think he will be rather pleased than 
otherwise if I remain quietly in my present posi- 
tion.” 

For a time both artist and model were provoking- 
ly silent. It was the latter who spoke first, in French, 
but with a slightly foreign accent : 

“ This is my last sitting, is it not, monsieur ?” 

The voice was peculiarly liquid and sweet. 

‘‘ That is just as you choose,” replied my friend, 
shortly ; and I knew from the distinctness with 
which he spoke that he had banished his cigar. 

“His model must have inspired him with ex- 
traordinary respect to have effected that,” I said, to 
myself. 

“Why as I choose?” asked the lady. ‘‘ Have 
you another picture for which you wish me to serve 
as model?” 

**No; I shall never paint you again.” 

‘* Then I do not understand you.” 

‘*T mean that I wish to keep you with me always, 
not as a model, but as my wife.” 

“* Mr. Lovelace,” said the lady, “ you know noth- 
ing of my past history—or of my family! You are 
doing a very rash thing.” 

The same idea struck me, and with it came a 
suspicion that my friend might not be particularly 
well pleased, after all, at the 7é/e of eavesdropper 
which I was playing. It would not do to enter now, 
however, for Draper was speaking rapidly and pas- 
sionately : 

“TI do not care to know any more about either 
than you choose to tell me. Besides, you said the 
first day you posed for me that when you last wore 
that dress you were a lady. I know that you are 
one now, and that alone is enough.” 

“ The word lady has more than one acceptation,” 
replied the model, and, though her words were mild- 
ly dissuasive, it seemed to me that there was a spice 
of triumph in the voice, and I trembled for my 
friend. “I am not a lady of rank. If you have 
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fancied so, I have deceived you unintentionally. I 
am an actress, and that dress was made for the part 
of Katharina the Shrew. She was a lady, was she 
not? But you would not wish such a one for a 
wife. I disposed of the dress to Mr. Solomons, and 
he sold it to you. You were right in that conjecture 
alone—the dress was mine.” 

“ Still,” persisted Draper, “ knowing all this, and 
not caring what else there may be, I insist—no, I 
entreat—that you become my wife.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Lovelace, I should like to oblige 
you, but I can’t, really!” 

“Why not? Give me a reason that I shall ac- 
knowledge conclusive ?” 

“ Well, then, I can’t because—because I am mar- 
ried already !” 


Several days after this Draper silently handed me 
a note, saying, simply : 

“Perhaps you would like to know the dénod- 
ment,” 

The note ran as follows : 


‘My DEAR Cousin: I feel that I owe you an 
apology, but when I began my masquerade I had no 
idea that it would end so seriously. Mamma wanted 
me to write you before we left Baltimore that we were 





coming to Europe ; but I knew that ten years must 
have made a great change in a little chit that you 
left only twelve, and I wanted to see if you would 
know me. You wrote home a glowing description 
of old Solomons to your mother. I hunted the old 
man up, and made him my accomplice. The cos- 
tume I had made for me by Worth. I only told him 
that I wanted something very artistic. He bought 
the lace for me at the Hétel Drouot. After all, I 
think it was the costume rather than me that you 
were in love with. You have it, and I hope you will 
forgive your mischief-loving but repentant cousin, 

“ NANNIE.” 


I gave a long whistle. 

“She told the truth when she said she was an 
actress,” was all that I could say. “ It has ended in 
a very different way from what I expected.” 

“It hasn't ended yet, if I can help it,” replied 
Draper. 

“Why, was that all a hoax, too, about her being 
already married ?” 

‘Certainly ; I suppose she could not think of 
anything else to say to get ridof me. But I am in 
love with more than the costume, my lad. She shall 
reconsider her decision, and it shall be her wedding- 
dress yet, or my name is not Draper Lovelace !” 





A RUSSIAN DRAWING-ROOM POET. 


MONG the lessons learned by Russia from 
Western Europe, the art of writing brilliant 

vers de société has not been neglected ; and foremost 
among its present exponents stands M. Dmitri Mi- 
naieff. His longest work, “The Eugene Onaigin 
of Our Time"—a clever imitation of Alexander 
Poushkin’s famous satire—necessarily loses much of 
its piquancy when read by foreigners, especially such 
as have not actually visited Russia; but his shorter 
poems have the broad, general applicability which 
can be appreciated by all nations alike. Juvenal 
himself might have envied the terse poignancy of 
“ Our Great Men,” in which a veteran parasite de- 
tails, with the gusto of a soldier recounting his bat- 
tles, the various slights and indignities deservedly 
passed upon him by the celebrities of his day—a 
genuine counterpart of the toady who was wont to 
boast that he had “once been kicked by George IV. :” 


** I've known, sir, all those famous men 
Who're now, alas! no more. 
Bruloff himself has made of me 
Caricatures a score. 


** Our great historian, Karamzin, 
I knew as I know you ; 
He told me once I was a fool— 
He did ! I swear 'tis true ! 


“ With Sokoloffski (glorious man !) 
I’ve tippled many a time ; 
He, by-the-way, horsewhipped me once— 
May Heaven forgive the crime ! 





** Countess Rostopchin—4er I sought, 
Her fav’ring smile to win ; 
But, somehow, though she was at home, 
She would not let me in. 


** I met Jukoffski at a friend's, 
Who lives not far from here ; 
He took me for a servant, though, 
And bade me bring some beer. 


“‘ Then Delwig asked me once to dine 
(Ah ! merry days were those !) ; 
He rolled up little balls of bread 
And threw them at my nose. 


“* Gogol I knew—at least, not well— 
I knew him, somehow so, 
That at the opera, in a crush, 
He trod upon my toe. 


* Once to the Caucasus I went, 
When cold my chest had hurt ; 
And there I chanced on Lermontoff, 
Who spattered me with dirt. 


** Then Polevoi, too—Ae on me 
Cut jokes, Lord knows how many ; 
Those were the fellows who had brains ! 
(For me, I have not any !) 


“« But now—new writers have come in, 
All's altered for the worse ; 

And not a famous man alive 
Will spare me e’en a curse 
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The same vein of broad burlesque runs through 
“* Signs of the Seasons,” which, if written in the days 
of Nicholas, would probably have earned the author 
a free passage to Siberia, under government escort : 


‘* All the hospitals are crowded, 
Dead are buried, band on band ; 
Sleep with troubled dreams is clouded— 
Sign that Spring is near at hand. 


*« Glows the sun in sky unclouded, 
Shines the stream like silver clear ; 
All the hospitals are crowded— 
Sign that burning Summer's near. 


** Hospitals choke-full are crowded, 
Dead are buried—others die ; 
This—to all a sign undoubted— 
Tells that gloomy Autumn's nigh. 


** Fitfully the moon, half shrouded, 
Glimmers on the icy floor ; 
And—the hospitals are crowded— 
Sign that Winter's at the door!” 


“ Pygmalion” is of a different order, and has the 
genuine ring of Moore's earlier lyrics, half rollick- 
ing, half tender : 


“«T worshiped thy beauty, resplendent and clear, 
I prayed it might warm into life ; 
And so potent that prayer, Galatea, my dear, 
That thy marble awoke ‘neath the knife. 


“ But the coldness that cruelly circles thee yet, 
Hath charmed thee to slumber again, 
And, lovely in stillness, once more art thou set 
On the pedestal whence thou wert ta’en. 


** No kisses, no prayers, can prevail on thee now, 
No tears from these eyes that have rolled ; 
A heart wrought of maré/e too truly art thou, 
Galatea, the lovely, the cold!” 


“The Popular Man,” which has much of Praed’s 
easy flow and reckless fertility of rhyme, is too long 
to be quoted entire; but the last two verses may 
serve as a fair specimen of the whole: 


“ Admire, as I myself must do— 

Admire, I say, you small men ! 

To one great maxim he is true— 
To suit the taste of all men. 

He need but show himself, ’tis said, 
When all exclaim with passion, 

‘ A perfect swell from heel to head, 
A swell of newest fashion !’ 


‘* He’s worshiped here, he’s worshiped there, 

The one supreme enslaver ! 

For Aim club-waiters haste to bear 
Champagne of finest flavor ; 

For him all tailors spend their thread, 
Though them he wastes no cash on— 

A perfect swell from heel to head, 
A swell of newest fashion !” 





But our author's real strength lies far deeper than 
the light and sparkling fersiflage in which he is so 
skillful. There are few grander images of terror in 
modern literature than his vivid picture of the de- 
stroying sweep of the cholera, to which, in terrible 
irony, he gives the name of ‘‘ The People’s Friend :” 


“In the wailing rush of the midnight blast, 
With a mantle dark around her cast, 
O’er Earth’s wan face a traveler past 
Betwixt the night and the day ; 
There lurked in her beauty a horror unknown, 
And her fair, smooth face was cold as stone— 
Through her marble lips there passed no breath, 
And the glance of her eye had the chillness of death, 
As she sped on her silent way. 
And where she came each eye waxed dim, 
And anguish racked each quivering limb, 
And cheeks grew pale, aud hearts beat slow, 
And beauty and wealth on earth lay low— 
But onward the phantom flew ; 
By a slumbering peasant she stayed her tread, 
And forth from her lips, like drops of lead, 
These words fell, stern and few : 
‘ From shame without hope, from woe without end, 
From toil unlightened by love or friend, 
From gnawing hunger and grinding cold, 
From secret pangs that can ne’er be told, 
J save thee—I! Come, dwell with me— 
Soft, deep, and sound, shall thy slumber be !’ 
She laid her hand on his fevered head, 
And the peasant lay stretched before her—dead |” 
“Vivimus dum Vivamus,” short as it is, has a 
weird pathos of its own wholly distinct from the rest 
—such a strain as might have been chanted by one 
of the curled minions of Nero or Domitian on the 
eve of some desperate enterprise, whose approach 
had forced upon him the tardy conviction that his 
wasted life had been meant for something higher and 
nobler than the rose-garden, and the banquet, and 
the aimless round of debauchery : 


**O look not, look not, love, before ! 
There all is gloomy, chill, uncertain ; 
And blighted hopes, and anguish sore, 
Await us ’neath its sombre curtain. 


** And glance not, love, O glance not back ! 
He errs, who doth the Past remember ; 
There lie but tombs, and shadows black, 
And faded passion’s cheerless ember. 


** No! let us live our fleeting day ; 
Speed we the hours with mirth and laughter ; 
And, rioting in joyous play, 
Heed not the Past, nor the Hereafter ! 


“*"Mid darkness light is doubly clear, 
Joy doubly sweet in midst of sorrow ; 
And all that we to-day hold dear 
May lie in ashes ere to-morrow. 


“ Then let us live and love, while yet 
Our short-lived happiness endureth ; 
Soon, all too soon, will come regret, 
And pangs that no physician cureth.” 
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O subject has been more studied than that of the 
tastes and capabilities of the multitude, and yet 
no topic subjected to analysis and investigation is proba- 
bly so little understood. The reason of this, of course, 
lies in the complex, seemingly contradictory, and multi- 
farious character of the problem. We hear, for instance, 
the success of poor books and poor plays continually 
held up as proof of the vulgar aptitudes of the people ; 
but those who cite these instances seem to be ignorant or 
forgetful of the fact that good books and great plays 
alone in the long-run maintain their place. No worth- 
less book survives ; no really inferior play holds a place 
upon the boards ; no empty poem has more than a fleet- 
ing popularity ; no man, whether he be statesman, gen- 
eral, poet, novelist, reformer, or philosopher, continues 
to be accepted as authority in his special field unless 
there are in him genuine force and substantial qualities. 
There is no need of feverish resentment because for a 
time inferior men and sensational productions in art and 
literature seem to ascend above worth and merit. They 
are simply undergoing their trial. They have been forced 
into notice by extraneous and artificial conditions, and, 
though for a brief period they seem to have the plaudits 
of the world, their fall is sure to be soon, swift, and com- 
plete. One has only to glance at former periods, and see 
how few of the things that were then freely in men’s 
mouths to-day retain the respect of mankind, to see the 
absolute truth of what we assert. 

Far too much consideration is given to these tempo- 
rary so-called successes. Because a new novel is driven 
by high-pressure advertising and other artificial aids into 
circulation, it doesn’t follow that the hundred thousand 
persons, more or less, who have bought the book really 
sanction it, or are at all deluded as to its real nature. 
We must make allowances for curiosity, for a disposition 
on each person's part to test for himself the quality of a 
much-talked-about play or work, for a willingness and 
readiness that exist in all communities to be entertained 
and awakened. It is a great deal better for us to make 
excursions into blind lanes, to follow occasionally an 
ignis fatuus, to surrender ourselves sometimes to false 
guides, than forever to be locked up in suspicion and 
repression, in which condition we would be certain to 
turn angels away unawares. And, after all, how few and 
unimportant are our deviations from the right path! Is 
there to-day any poet, widely and generally honored by 
the people, who has not also the support of the most 
critical and cultivated people ? Is this not also true of 
the painters ? It certainly is true of men of science and 
leadership in practical arts and information, and it is near- 
ly true of novelists and popular writers. With this lat- 
ter class there is some confusion and uncertainty, but only 
for a time ; for, notwithstanding the differences of taste 
and culture, and the many distinct reading publics, very 
few books survive from one decade into another that have 
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the people. Some publishers have recently flooded the 
country with very cheap issues of popular novels, but, 
although designed for the multitude, for the mass of 
undisciplined readers, the lists of these issues show a pref- 
erence for the very best productions of English imagina- 
tive literature. If we survey the field over a sufficiently 
large area we will find that as a rule the best novels are 
the most popular novels, the best poems the most popu- 
lar poems, while the best histories and books of learning 
have preference over inferior productions in their depart- 
ments. What is true of literature is also true of the 
much-abused stage. French plays and sensational melo- 
dramas come, go, and are forgotten ; only the great plays 
or great personations retain their place for any notable 
length of time. Mr. Booth’s Hamlet and Richelieu have 
a tenacious hold upon the public; Robertson’s pure and 
delightful comedies recur every season with fresh favor ; 
Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle and Mr. Sothern’s Dun- 
dreary afford just as much delight to the uncultivated as 
to the fastidious ; and Co/onel Sellers is accepted as a 
rich, unique, savory personation, clearly successful de- 
spite its setting in a worthless play, not because of it. 
We may rest assured that, while the great public may 
go after false gods, and make mistakes just as frequently 
as pretentious classes do, there is a groundwork of dis- 
cernment and right feeling which invariably brings them 
in the end to a sound estimate of men and things, 





Ir can be said of Victor Emanuel, as of but few 
sovereigns, that he seemed, in character and disposition, 
to be not only fitted for but necessary to his place 
and task in the time in which he lived. His life was 
bound up in and indissolubly linked with the first years 
of Italian unity and liberty. It is not unlikely that Bis- 
marck might have worked out his colossal schemes of 
German unity and greatness under another Hohenzollern 
than William. We may conceive that France might have 
run very much such a career as she did under Napoleon 
III. with another at the helm. But Victor Emanuel 
possessed qualities without the aid of which it is difficult 
to believe that Cavour could have accomplished the con- 
solidation of the classic land under one crown, and that 
the crown of the little northern state of Piedmont. The 
first Italian king was far from being a great or even a 
brilliant man. His outward appearance was conspicu- 
ously rough, uncouth, and unprepossessing. In form 
and movement he was awkward and bungling ; his feat- 
ures were plain and almost vulgar ; his speech was bluff 
and blunt; his manners were the reverse of elegant or 
courtly, though gracious and not ungenial. He was no 
scholar, and it is doubtful whether he understood much 
about constitutional theories or political sciences. He 
was not at home with the details of government, and 
much preferred sport to toil. Passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, he left it to his ministers much of the time to man- 





not the approval of judges as well as the appreciation of 





age the affairs of state. Yet he had traits which made 
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him an admirable ruler for the time and place in which 
his career was cast. Seldom has a more valiant soldier 
been born to a throne. His military exploits had been 
of a sort, too, to enkindle the enthusiasm of his subjects 
and the affection of his soldiers. No one would claim 
for Victor Emanuel the abilities of a great commander. 
He was a daring, dashing, resolute fighter, recalling in 
his impetuosity and é¢/an the traditions of the brave old 
house of Savoy ; and it was this trait which first gave 
him honor and popularity in Italy. Then he was seen 
to be thoroughly open, honest, and manly ; and, among 
that soft-mannered and subtile people, the appearance of 
a plain-spoken prince, incapable of deceit, was a novel 
event, and awoke admiration by reason of his contrast to 
the average national character. 

But Victor Emanuel’s virtues as a king were even 
greater than those as a man. He was not only brave and 
honest, but he had the wisdom of good sound sense, and a 
keen apprehension of the policy of standing stoutly by the 
principle of constitutional government. He seemed to 
understand, very early in his reign, that Italy could only 
be united under him by his accepting and maintaining 
the idea of Italian freedom as well as Italian unity. The 
crowning merit of his whole kingly career was his ad- 
herence to this idea. Indeed, if we cast our eyes back 
over the history of the Italian kingdom since 1859, we 
can scarcely put our finger upon a single instance in 
which Victor Emanuel departed from the attitude of a 
constitutional sovereign. Of one of the very oldest 
and haughtiest royal houses in Europe, and bred in a 
court by no means either enlightened or liberal, it was 
really remarkable how readily this pleasure-loving and 
really proud young prince perceived and pursued the 
exact and the only path which could lead him to the 
summit of his own ambition, and thus fulfill the intense 
and long-cherished aspirations of the Italian people. 
He did this, too, at the right and critical moment. Had 
he not, soon after he became King of Piedmont, estab- 
lished a free Chamber, responsible ministries, liberty of the 
press and of speech—had he repelled, instead of encour- 
aging, D’Azelio and Cavour, two of the most enlightened 
statesmen that Europe ever produced—he would have 
missed the flood-tide which, having taken it, bore him on 
to Rome and historic immortality. And, had he missed it, 
Italy would have turned elsewhere for her liberator and 
leader. It was because he alone in all the land repre- 
sented practical constitutional liberty, that all the land 
turned toward him to save and deliver it. The enor- 
mous obstacles which he had to overcome before reach- 
ing the goal—the rivalries, covetings, and jealousies, of 
the great powers, the strongly-intrenched position of the 
Bourbon despots in the duchies, the hostility of the 
Church, with its formidable power over superstitious 
minds—only bring into bolder relief the indomitable 
firmness and valiant steadfastness of the ‘‘ galantuomo.” 
If he was not a profound statesman, he was shrewd in 
selecting those who were ; and, unlearned in the practi- 
cal art of governing, he wisely allowed those to govern 
whom he recognized as adepts at it. Happily, he lived 








to see his country not only united, not only free, but 
progressive, orderly, prosperous, recognized as the sixth 
‘* great power,” and advancing toward a position worthy 
of her old history and her genius, and to know that to 
him in large measure she accorded the merit of having 
made her what she is. 

Two opinions from high sources upon Turner’s fa- 
mous painting of ‘‘ The Slave-Ship,” which have recently 
been made public, are calculated to give people of ordi- 
nary critical acumen great comfort and confidence. One 
distinguished American painter declares that Turner's 
much-discussed ‘‘ Slave-Ship” is ‘‘ the most infernal 
piece of clap-trap ever painted ;” that it has ‘as much to 
do with human affection and thought as a ghost,” while 
** the color is harsh, disagreeable, and discordant.” An- 
other artist, perhaps equally famous, affirms this. same 
‘* Slave-Ship” to be ‘‘a wonderful piece of painting,” 
which, while having no story to tell, ‘ is simply an effect 
of color and of light and dark, and, as such, is the very 
cream and poetry of painting.” Two such distinctly op- 
posite opinions on a work of art from men competent to 
judge, prove beyond question that criticism as a rule is 
no more than the utterance of one’s personal prefer- 
ences, being without any code of principles, any scien- 
tific method, any known or definite formula, or any rule 
of judgment. If two men, equally well equipped by 
study and experience, can assert that the same painting 
is on one hand ‘infernal clap-trap,” and on the other 
the ‘‘cream and poetry of painting,” then criticism is 
assuredly a chaos of prejudices, of notions, of foregone 
theories, of the arbitrary intrusion of the critic’s personal 
temperament and feeling, in which the estimate of the 
ignorant may be just as valuable as that of the learned. 

How is it, if there exist any laws of the harmony of 
colors, that a painting can be to one experienced judge 
“harsh and disagreeable,” and to another a marvel of 
effect? These laws of color must be very variable and 
shifting ; they must be understood differently by different 
people ; they must, in fact, instead of being really laws, 
be nothing more than a mass of unformulated traditions, 
from which one man extracts one set of theories and 
notions, and another man an entirely different one, each 
being governed wholly by his preconceptions and the 
bias of his individual tastes. This being true, we can 
never know where a work of art stands. Even if the 
critics of one generation unite in pronouncing a book or 
a painting good, the critics of the next generation may 
as unanimously oppose this estimate, and those of a 
later make another reversion of judgment. Uncertainty 
of this character might well teach critics to distrust the 
accuracy of their utterances, as it certainly does teach the 
rest of the world to do so, but it seems to have no such 
effect upon them. They are as confident, as arrogant, as 
assured of their own infallibility, as if their decision were 
judicial in character, and were never revoked. Their 
scorn of those who differ from them, moreover, is beyond 
measure, There are cabals among the critical dilettants 
of the country by whom hitherto any question by a 
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layman of Turner’s ‘‘ Slave-Ship ” would have been re- 
ceived with derision; he would have been set down 
promptly as an ass if he did not see, or pretend to see, 
in the chaotic colors of that performance a vast artistic 
or poetic significance—just as one must admire Brown- 
ing because he is obscure, Baudelaire because he is 
indecent, Gautier because he is fantastic, Swinburne be- 
cause he is all three, and all poets and painters who 
bring into art tumult, vagary, and the incomprehensible. 
It is, therefore, delightful to see the doctors disagree. 
One may now say what he thinks of ‘‘ The Slave-Ship ” 
and not have his head whisked off. He may utter a 
doubt as to Corot, or Daubigny, or Fortuny, and trust to 
find a learned judge to agree with him. He may have 
his preferences just as the critics have—his likings, his 
tastes, his sympathies either for color over form or for 
form over color ; his inclinations for this or that school 
may affect his appreciation and determine his praise or 
his censure just as unreasonably and as arbitrarily as 
they do the praise and the censure of the whole army of 
those who, carrying their heads in the air, manifest their 
mental limitations under a show of critical authority. 





As the American press is the most energetic in enter- 
prise, the most vigorous in rivalry and competition, 
in the world, it follows that American editorship is 
the most scientific and laborious as a profession. Eng- 
lish papers, though in some respects superior to ours, 
and in a few directions more costly to maintain, move 
after all in certain ruts. There are a dignity and elabo- 
ration, a long-drawn weightiness and moderation, which 
forbid that the English paper should descend into a 
very rapid or heated race with its neighbor. Enter- 
prise is not wanting, as may be seen by such instances as 
Stanley’s commission from the Daily Telegraph to ex- 
plore Africa, and Forbes’s war-correspondence in the 
Daily News ; but the enterprise of English editorship 
does not enter into that minuteness of detail, that keen- 
eyed watchfulness for the little and local news that in- 
terests the mass, which is characteristic of our own 
papers. It excels in procuring graphic and picturesque 
correspondence, in ferreting out the secrets of cabinets 
and courts, and in regaling the public with usually pon- 
derous, carefully-considered, and roundly-written leaders. 
The French journal is anything but a newspaper. It 
disdains to be in a hurry to get or give news; it does 
not put itself out for important telegrams ; it prospers 
best by reason of its wit and persiflage, its sarcasm and 
invective, its gossip and personal chit-chat. The Ameri- 
can newspaper, if it would succeed, must combine news 
with wit, wit with clearness of vision and pregnant brevity 
of statement, and these with crisp and forcible editorial 
writing that will reflect the public opinion of the mo- 
ment. It must have the sense of the English sheet, with 
the brief, brilliant paragraphing of the French ; it must 
have a myriad eyes peering ceaselessly into every nook 





and corner of the land, or at least of the vicinity, arid a 
pen ready to seize and record the slightest incident likely 
to attract the curious or give needed intelligence to the 
interested. 

There is no more notable product of our times and 
national civilization, therefore, than a successful and ac- 
complished American editor. He is necessarily the mas- 
ter of a science, and that a by no means elementary or 
easily-acquired one. Indeed, it is doubtful whether a 
great editor, any more than a great poet, can be made. 
No amount of study and experience, perhaps, can teach 
an editor to feel the pulse of public opinion, to know 
surely what line to take, to interpret that which he must 
feel by a kind of intuition. Like other men of genius, 
he must have peculiar qualities inborn—a peculiar edi- 
torial judgment and tact and scent. The late Samuel 
Bowles was one of the very few men who have exhibited 
these qualities in their most efficient degree. His task 
can scarcely be said to have been inferior in difficulty to 
the task of the editor of a great metropolitan daily. The 
latter finds an enormous machinery ready at his hand ; 
his vocation is to see that it is kept going, and that it 
produces the completest work of which it is capable. 
Mr. Bowles had to create an organ of opinion out of 
nothing, to establish a broad newspaperial influence 
from a remote and provincial point. To make a pro- 
vincial paper a power in the land ; to compel himself to 
be heard through it all over the country ; to be quoted 
day after day as an authority, as often and with as much 
respect as the first metropolitan papers are quoted ; to 
produce a sheet to which everybody not only looked 
eagerly for its opinions, but which everybody read for 
its bright paragraphing, its pleasant variety, its fine lit- 
erary and artistic tone, and its accomplished criticism : 
this was Mr. Bowles’s aim, and his success was palpable 
and complete. He felt, rather than had learned, what 
the taste of the day required ; he knew men, apparently, 
rather by intuition than by observation; he added to 
great literary originality and ingenuity, which gave him 
a mastery of ‘the art of putting things,” an instinctive 
faculty of saying the striking and impulsive thing at the 
right time. It is quite possible that Mr. Bowles might 
not have been preéminently successful had he undertaken 
the management of a metropolitan ‘‘ Thunderer ;” his 
talent was creative and constructive, and he was doubt- 
less fortunate in having had the founding and building 
up of a journal essentially his own in its beginning and 
its inspiration. He was a sort of editor that no other 
country could have produced, or, had another country 
produced him, he would probably have been ‘‘ mute “ 
and “inglorious” from utter want of encouragement. 
The successful American editor must be many-sided and 
Argus-eyed ; he must be at once literary and business- 
like ; and have a certain sort of scholarship, combined 
with the shrewd, wide-awake enterprise of the man of 
trade. 
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ELDOM have the diverse characters of the political 
agitator, the social reformer, the practical man of 
business, and the sentimental philanthropist, been so 
completely combined as in the late Gerrit Smith. The 
reformer and propagandist is usually too narrow in idea, 
and too ardent in feeling, to engage successfully either 
in the practical affairs of life or in the performance of 
deeds of consistent benevolence ; and the business-man 
is apt to find that in order to succeed he must accept self- 
ish interests as the predominant influence in his conduct, 
even if they do not become its absolute and sole guide. 
The philanthropist, on the other hand, is generally too 
much the creature of impulse to acquire skill in the ad- 
ministration of affairs requiring cool judgment and me- 
thodical habits, and his benevolence is usually of too com- 
prehensive a character to admit of that fixity of purpose 
and ruthlessness of temper which are essential to the ac- 
complishment of a great social or political reform. Yet 
all of these incongruous and apparently antagonistic 
qualities found an harmonious adjustment in Mr. Smith. 
As a business-man he ranked among the most sagacious 
and successful of his time ; as a philanthropist he came 
as near fulfilling the ideal of Christian charity as any 
man perhaps who has ever lived—with a princely income 
he lived like a simple farmer, and literally gave it all away 
or expended it in ways which profited others quite as 
much as or more than himself ; and as a reformer he was 
undoubtedly one of the most powerful of those forces 
which shaped, even if they did not produce, the recerit 
political and social upheaval. The very rarity of such 
acombination in one man would have sufficed to ren- 
der Gerrit Smith an interesting study ; but, aside from 
this, his name is imperishably linked with the most 
eventful period in our history, and any adequate survey 
of his life would afford us an inside view, as it were, of 
that social and political enginery which has made the 
United States what they are to-day. 

Such a survey Mr. Frothingham can hardly be said to 
have furnished us.1_ His book is very far from being the 
customary chronicle of petty personal events, and he is 
not unconscious of the wider interests and more elevated 
aspects of his subject ; but by the bent of his mind and 
the nature of his creed, Mr. Frothingham is far more 
interested in individual character than in the general 
movements and perturbations of society, and he regards 
the latter chiefly for the light which they can be made to 
throw upon the former. The aim which he has evidently 
set before himself as biographer is to show what man- 
ner of man Gerrit Smith really was—what were his men- 
tal aptitudes; what physical qualities codperated with or 
modified these ; what were the controlling motives of his 
conduct ; what ideals he set before himself, and how far 
he conformed to or fell short of them; what were his 
real virtues and faults, and to what extent the latter were 
the inevitable result or concomitant of the former. This 
much he has undoubtedly accomplished. The reader 
will look in vain for the usual personal details and the 
Consecutive record of events; but he is left in no sort of 
doubt as to Mr. Smith's essential character and quality, 
or as to his attitude toward the great political, social, 
religious, and reformatory questions of his time. As far 
as it goes the biography is admirable, and, if it errs, it is 





the Dan. 


in concentrating the attention too exclusively upon Mr. 
Smith’s character—upon his state of mind, so to speak— 
and in not showing the exact part which he played in 
those momentous public events which he did so much to 
shape. Perhaps Mr. Frothingham regarded this as the 
function rather of the historian than of the biographer ; 
but he should consider that history is seldom so enter- 
taining and instructive, and never so likely to be read, 
as when linked to personal biography. 

For a biographer, Mr. Frothingham maintains a curi- 
ously objective and scrutinizing attitude toward his sub- 
ject. He has evidently penetrated the inmost recesses of 
his friend's nature, and has a full comprehension and 
appreciation of his character ; but he has reached it by 
analysis rather than by sympathy, and he leads his read- 
ers along the same avenues of approach. The para- 
graphs of the several chapters in which he sums up the 
results of his inquiries and explanations are masterly 
specimens of psychological analysis, but the illumination 
which they afford is a syllogism from without, not a rev- 
elation from within, Mr. Smith was a man peculiarly 
adapted to inspire those who were not by nature antago- 
nistic to him with an enthusiastic sentiment of personal 
loyalty and affection, but, as revealed to us by Mr. Froth- 
ingham, he wins our esteem without touching our feel- 
ings. Admiration is the sentiment felt by Mr. Frothing- 
ham himself toward the subject of his biography, but 
it is the result of a critical balancing of merits and de- 
fects, of motives and conduct. 

The style of the book is of course appropriate to the 
author’s mental attitude, and is noteworthy for a certain 
logical precision and cold elegance of expression. 





PERHAPS no archzological discoveries that have ever 
been made have aroused such wide-spread interest as 
those of General di Cesnola in Cyprus. Aside from 
their enormous number, their historic significance, and 
their artistic and intrinsic value, the fact that they were 
the unassisted achievement of one man, who had to fight 
against wellnigh insuperable obstacles, artificial as well 
as natural, has attracted to them a curiosity which has 
never been awakened to an equal extent by the official 
researches of governments and learned societies. A 
great deal has been written about these discoveries, and 
there has been no lack of descriptive catalogues and 
speculative discussions ; but what was still needed was a 
popular account of the circumstances under which the 
discoveries were made, of the exact character of the arti- 
cles found, of their relation to what is already known 
of ancient art and prehistoric peoples, and of the assist- 
ance which they are likely to afford to the student of civ- 
ilization. Fortunately, this task has been assumed by 
General di Cesnola himself, and the result is a large, 
handsome, and beautifully illustrated volume entitled 
‘Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples.” ! 
The general disclaims beforehand any pretension to liter- 
ary skill, especially as he is writing in what is to a certain 
extent an alien tongue ; but his book answers admirably 
the main purpose for which it was designed, and is a 
plain, practical, business-like, and graphic account of his 
life and work in Cyprus, marked by the same methodical 
mind and systematic habits that seem to have charac- 





_ ) Gerrit Smith. A Biography. By the Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, With a Portrait. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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terized his researches. There is just enough of advent- 
ure and incident to enliven a narrative which might have 
been tedious had it dealt too exclusively with results and 
with the objects found; but the author has wisely kept 
the fact in mind that those who are intelligent enough 
really to appreciate his discoveries will feel more interest- 
ed in an exposition of what those discoveries mean than 
in the most animated record of his personal experiences, 
even had these been of a more exciting nature than they 
really were. His work exhibits scholarship and wide 
reading, as well as the zeal and intelligence of the suc- 
cessful explorer, and to aid him in comprehending the 
character of the discoveries, the reader will find here 
brought together all the light that can be obtained from 
a diligent study of the ancient authors and of the varied 
records and monuments of antique art. The opening 
chapter contains a history of Cyprus from the earliest 
times, which would alone suffice to show, if proof were 
needed, that General di Cesnola was no vulgar “ digger 
for specimens,” but a cultured archzologist intelligently 
striving to carry one more ray of light into the dim twi- 
light of antiquity. 

Besides General di Cesnola’s own work, which abounds 
in minute details, there are several valuable appendices, 
in one of which Mr. C. W. King, the greatest living 
authority on engraved gems, describes the Cypriote en- 
graved stones, which he regards as the most important 
known in the world. In another appendix Mr. A..S. 
Murray, of the British Museum, furnishes a most useful 
and suggestive treatise on the pottery of Cyprus; and, 
lastly, Mr. John Taylor Johnston, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, gives a sort of catalogue of the ‘‘ Ces- 
nola Collection,” including a very striking numerical 
summary of the explorer’s work and its results. 

The volume is provided with colored maps, showing 
the different sites of Cesnola’s discoveries and the routes 
followed by him in his numerous journeys over the isl- 
and; and there are several hundred woodcuts, exhibiting 
sculpture and inscriptions, gold and silver jewelry, ceram- 
ic art in all its forms, engraved gems and metals, scenes 
and scenery in Cyprus, plans of excavations—everything, 
in fact, which can elucidate or assist the text. These 
illustrations are beautifully executed, and so abundant 
that the book will give a very fair idea of the contents 
of the famous ‘‘ Cesnola Collection” to those who may 
never have an opportunity of seeing it. 





EIcuT hundred years and more ago, when Europe 
was entering upon that long intellectual eclipse known as 
the Dark Ages, there lived in Persia a poet, tent-maker, 
and royal astronomer, whose penetrating mind sounded 
the depths of intellectual doubt, whose questioning spirit 
raised, centuries in advance, the most baffling problems 
that confront the thinker and moralist of to-day, and 
whose commerce with the Muses produced what still re- 
mains the most impressive poetic expression of that skep- 
tical philosophy which elevates the pleasure of the senses 
above those of the intellect, and ignores or discredits the 
future in a too exclusive enjoyment of the present. In 
the ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”! the thoughts and 
sentiments are distinctively ‘‘ modern” (as we are accus- 
tomed to call it), and only the imagery is Oriental and 
antiquated : in reading them, if their character and his- 
tory were not familiar to scholars, one would be tempted 
to suspect that some disciple of the newest sensualist 





1 Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of 
Persiz. Rendered into English Verse. First American from 
the third London Edition. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 12mo, 
pp. 78. 





school was tricking out his notions with the sententious 
and fanciful phraseology of the East. 

There is one feature, however, in which Omar Khay- 
yam's Rubaiyat (or stanzas) differ widely from the cur- 
rent productions of his school, and that is their superior 
elevation of thought and pithiness of expression. Though 
his philosophy is sensual, there is nothing vulgar in the 
tone of Omar’s mind—nothing prurient or debasing ; 
and he puts as much material into one of his quaint 
quatrains as would furnish his average modern imitators 
with a book full of verses. Many of these quatrains 
have become the maxims and proverbs of the East, and 
a few have passed into the current coin of quotation 
among the scholars of the West—those using them 
seldom knowing their exact origin. Here are four 
stanzas which may serve the double purpose of summa- 
rizing his view of life and exhibiting the forceful elegance 
of his verse : 


“ We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


“ Impotent pieces of the game He plays 
Upon this checker-board of nights and days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


“ The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But right or left as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that tossed you down into the field, 
He knows about it all—Hz knows—HE knows! 
“ The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


Few of the Rubaiyat are so consecutive as these, most 
of them being in a great measure independent of each 
other, though linked together by a general drift of thought 
and sentiment. Being thus disconnected, it has been 
comparatively easy for Mr. Fitzgerald (the translator) to 
make a selection of the best and most characteristic, with- 
out giving the impression of having mutilated his original. 
His little volume contains one hundred and one stanzas 
out of a total of about four hundred that have been at- 
tributed to Omar Khayyam ; and these, with notes and 
a biographical and critical essay, make a modest and 
dainty little book, the curious interest of which we have 
but faintly indicated. 





THE interval is very wide in point of thought as well 
as time between Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat and Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s ‘‘ Poems.”! The latter be- 
long to the very latest sensuous school, and, ignoring all 
considerations of human destiny and similar high themes, 
inculcate the doctrine that ‘‘ man has little (or nothing) 
here but /ove.” Of the sixty-four poems contained in the 
volume, at least fifty sing of love, and not love of that 
abstract or sentimental type with which poetesses are apt 
to amuse themselves, but love in which passion is the 
chief element —that love which, as Swinburne says, 
** causes the lover’s eyes to swim and his heart to melt 
within him as he contemplates his mistress’s charms.” 
The poems are perfectly pure and refined in thought, 
but what redeems them from affectation and monotony is 
the genuine warmth of feeling which they express. In 
some of them the feeling is so poignant and special that 
it is hard to resist the idea that they must be transcripts 





1 Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. x6mo, pp. 153 
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of personal experience ; and, but for the variety and con- 
trast of the situations in which she lifts her voice, Mrs. 
Moulton might find herself sympathized with as the vic- 
tim of sorrows and disappointments of which it is to be 
hoped she has had but an imaginative or poetic percep- 
tion. The occasional pieces are very happy, and, through- 
out, the author displays remarkable fertility of fancy, and 
a flowing facility and graceful finish of style. Even 
when her thoughts are commonplace, her verse pleases 
by its dexterous ease and musical cadences, and she never 
becomes tedious by playing with her subjects too long. 
Few pieces in the collection contain more than five or six 
stanzas, and yet there is no affectation of epigrammatic 
terseness. 





More varied in subject, more grave in tone, and more 
elevated in thought, are the poems which Mrs. Cham- 
bers-Ketchum has gathered into a volume entitled ‘‘ Lo- 
tos-Flowers.”! To do exact justice to these poems, 
neither praising nor blaming unduly, is not an easy mat- 
ter; for, while they indicate genuine poetic feeling on 
the part of the author, and a poet's susceptibility to the 
charms of Nature, the utterance is at times almost inar- 
ticulate, and the author often mistakes the decomposi- 
tion of prose for the composition of poetry. The epithet 
‘“‘ promising” is usually applied to work which is thus 
imperfect in execution while exhibiting many of the quali- 
ties of real poetry ; but Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum’s verse 
can hardly be so described. It is quite evident that her 
verses are not the voluble outpourings of a youthful 
heart, afire with the inspiration of its first poetic frenzy, 
but the matured fruit of an experience which has gar- 
nered alike from the sweet and the bitter of life, and 
which has attained to those ‘‘ years which bring the philo- 
sophic mind.” The author has unmistakably learned in 
suffering what she attempts to teach in song, and her 
muse is contemplative and retrospective, drawing its in- 
spiration rather from personal feeling than from the im- 
agination or the intellect. Through many of the appar- 
ently disconnected pieces can be traced the true story of a 
woman's life ; and this gives them an interest which they 
would hardly possess by reason of their merits as verse. 
Genuine feeling always awakens a responsive sympathy, 
and to the ordinary joys and sorrows of life Mrs, Cham- 
bers-Ketchum gives a really touching and tender expres- 
sion. She attempts much more, and some of her longest 
and most labored pieces deal with history or legend, but 
these, though containing good passages, are the alloy in 
a volume which contains not a little of the precious metal 
of true poetry. The descriptive passages are always ex- 
cellent, and possess a distinctive local flavor which shows 
that the author has looked at Nature face to face, and 
not merely through the medium of books. The scenery 
and the flora of the South are around her, and she ena- 
bles her readers to catch something of their charm. 
The chief blemish upon her poems is a certain affectation 
of learning, which is sometimes carried to such a point 
that a lengthy note is required to explain an obscure 
image or allusion. It must be said, on the other hand, 
that Mrs, Chambers-Ketchum’s verse is notably free from 
verbiage and mere rhetoric. There is a sincerity about 
it that makes one regret that her mastery of the art of 
poetry is not equal to her susceptibility to some of its 
higher influences. 





PERHAPS no species of literature is more universally 
enjoyable than personal reminiscences of distinguished 





1 Lotos-Flowers, gathered in Sun and Shadow. By Mrs. 
Chambers-Ketchum. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
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men by those who partook of their intimacy, and who 
were intelligent enough to share their sympathies and 
comprehend their character; and for this reason Mr. 
Peter Harvey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel 
Webster,” 1 though it falls very far short of being an ade- 
quate biography of the great statesman and orator, will 
interest readers who would be repelled, perhaps, by an 
ampler and more consecutive work, and contains many 
things which have a decided value as revelations or illus- 
trations of character. Such revelations are especially 
useful in the case of Webster, for, as has been well said, 
“to the outer world, beyond the immediate circle of his 
friends and companions, he seemed to be a reticent, re- 
served, even austere man; it was only to the familiar 
and trusted few that he unbosomed himself, and they 
alone could form a full judgment of his virtues and fail- 
ings.” He had few intimate associates, and knew how 
to ‘‘ possess his own soul.” Of all these intimate asso- 
ciates, the one who shared his confidence most fully and 
longest was undoubtedly Mr. Harvey. Throughout the 
most significant portion of Webster's life, Mr. Harvey 
was his indispensable /actotum and ever-zealous friend ; 
he received his last confidences and closed his eyes in 
death ; and at a later period he became the possessor of 
private documents and memoranda which had never been 
seen by any eyes save those of Webster and his son. If 
any man could give us an inner and familiar view of 
Webster's life and character, that man is Mr. Harvey, 

and, though his book proves him to be no Boswell, he 
has certainly performed a good service for the memory 
of the great man whose friendship, as he says, is one of 

his happiest and most grateful recollections. 

Mr. Harvey’s reminiscences and anecdotes begin with 
Webster's father, himself a somewhat noteworthy man, 
and furnish a more or less consecutive narrative of his 
entire life—the chapters being successively entitled 
‘* Early Years,” ‘‘As a Law Student,” ‘“‘ At the Bar,” 
‘* Public Life,” ‘‘ Mr. Webster and his Contemporaries,” 
“‘Home-Life at Marshfield and Franklin,” ‘‘ Personal 
Traits,” ‘Religious Thoughts and Feelings,” ‘Last 
Days and Death.” All the anecdotes are interesting, 
and many are in the highest degree characteristic and 
significant ; but decidedly the most valuable are those 
which throw light upon the personal traits and home- 
life and habits of Mr. Webster. These do much to 
humanize our conception of Webster’s character, and, 
while elevating him to a higher moral plane, entirely do 
away with that impression of haughtiness and austerity 
which as a public man he was too apt toconvey. The 
supposed lack of geniality was perhaps the most potent 
factor in those successive defeats of Webster’s political 
aspirations which ultimately broke his proud spirit ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that if he had been known to 
the world as he was known to his few intimate associates, 
and as Mr. Harvey reveals him to us here, he would un- 
doubtedly have occupied that presidential chair which 
was so long the goal of his ambition. 

Mr. Harvey's book is unpretentious and well written, 
and avoids the mistake common to such works—of mak- 
ing the author’s personality too obtrusive. It will prove 
entertaining, as we have said, to all classes of readers, 
and is well worthy of a place on the library-shelf beside 
Mr. Curtis's more comprehensive biography. An appen- 
dix contains the proceedings at the dedication of Mr. 
Gordon Burnham's statue of Daniel Webster in Central 
Park, and, besides a steel engraving of the statue, there 
are a full-length sketch of Webster in fisherman's cos- 





1 Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. By 
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tume (on steel), a portrait of him at the age of twenty- 
two (also on steel), and woodcuts showing the library at 
Marshfield and the Marshfield homestead. 





UNDER the title of ‘‘ Romances of the East,”! the 
Messrs. Appleton have added to their ‘‘ Collection of 
Foreign Authors” a translation of the Comte de Gobi- 
neau’s ‘* Nouvelles Asiatiques,” which in their original 
form have received the cordial praise of critics on both 
sides of the water. One of the stories of which it is 
composed, ‘‘ The War with the Turkomans,” appeared 
in the JOURNAL of June last, and such of our readers as 
gave it an attentive perusal will require no further com- 
mendation of the contents of the volume. The same 
charming qualities which distinguished that story —the 
racy humor, the keen insight into character, the knowl- 
edge of the national traits and customs, the subjective 
appreciation of alien modes of thought, the remarkable 
power of dramatic portraiture, and the attractiveness of 
a style which is at once graphic and picturesque, elegant 
and playful—all these qualities, we say, distinguish the 
nouvelles, of which ‘‘ The War with the Turkomans ” is 
perhaps the best. It has been said that each of the sto- 
ries reads as if written by an Eastern man, and the praise 
which this implies of their vividness of delineation, and 
the impression of vraisemblance which they convey, is 
none too strong ; but to our mind their unique flavor is 
chiefly derived from the fact that the narrator, though 
sympathetic and familiar with the ways of the people he 
portrays, has a totally different standard and view-point. 
A genuine Oriental could not write in this way, because 
he would be unconscious of those salient national traits 
and dizarre modes of life which strike the unaccustomed 
eye of the Comte de Gobineau, and which he depicts so 
graphically. Moreover, with all his maiveté and simpli- 
city of manner, the count is perfectly conscious of the 
humor of the contrasts which he brings out, and is quite 
as well aware as any of his readers that Baba-Aga is an 
incorrigible but delightfully-amusing scamp. In fact, 
much of the charm of his method lies in the skill with 
which he imparts to the reader that intimate and familiar 
knowledge of the Asiatic peoples which he has acquired 
by long residence and observation, and at the same time 
accentuates the incongruity of their ideas and modes of 
life by an implied comparison with those of the Western 
nations. 

Besides the exquisitely-droll ‘‘ War with the Tur- 
komans,” there are four stories in the volume: “ The 
Dancing-Girl of Shamakha,” a tale of the Russian Cau- 
casus ; ‘‘ The History of Gamber-Aly,” a tale of Central 
Persia ; ‘‘ The Illustrious Magician,” also a Persian tale ; 
and ‘* The Lovers of Kandahar,” a tale of Afghanistan. 
The motive as well as the /oca/e of each of these tales is 
completely different from all the others, but all display 
the author’s easy mastery of his subject and his faculty 

-of graceful and picturesque portraiture. The most that 
ordinary travelers can do is to give us an accurate but 
necessarily superficial description of strange lands and 
peoples ; in these romances the dry bones of knowledge 
are clothed with flesh and blood ; and, in lieu of the usual 





? Romances of the East. Translated from the French of 
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photographic delineation of external features, we have 
living men and women engaged in their respective and 
characteristic pursuits. We have read nothing since 
‘*The Arabian Nights” which brings us so close to the 
home-life of Oriental peoples. 





A STILL later addition to the ‘‘ Collection of Foreign 
Authors” is ‘‘ Renée and Franz (Le Bleuet),”! from the 
French of Gustave Haller. In a brief introductory note 
Madame George Sand, who certainly ought to know what 
constitutes a good story, pronounces this a ‘‘ remarkable 
effort of an exceedingly refined man or of a very power- 
fully-gifted woman ;” and the French press has been 
unanimous in praising its simple grace, its sincerity, its 
freedom from affectation, its faithful portrayal of real 
life and character, its purity of sentiment, and its exqui- 
sitely easy and polished style. To the ‘brooding and 
introspective Anglo-Saxon mind,” as Taine calls it, the 
love-making and the expressions of feeling generally are 
apt to appear a trifle theatrical and spectacular, but the 
French ought to be the best judges of what French nature 
really is, and, as we have already said, they have partic- 
ularly commended the truthfulness of its delineations. 
The perfection of its structure, the easy consciousness of 
power which it exhibits, and its graceful elegance of 
style, are readily seen even in the translation. Those 
who are fond of searching out analogies between the dif- 
ferent arts of expression would find ground for an in- 
genious comparison between this dainty little story of 
** Le Bleuet ” and (say) a choice bit of Sévres porcelain. 





As a natural pendant to the recent revival of interest 
in the so-called “classic” or ‘‘ Queen Anne” style in 
architecture and furniture in England, Mr. Arthur Little 
thinks that we on our side of the water should revive 
our colonial style, ‘‘ which,” as he says, ‘‘ is everywhere 
marked with peculiar dignity, simplicity, and refinement.” 
With this idea in view and also with the desire to pre- 
serve the relics of a style fast disappearing, Mr. Little 
spent a recent summer in sketching the most noteworthy 
and characteristic architectural features of the better class 
of the old colonial mansions still standing in Salem and 
Marblehead, Massachusetts; Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire ; and Kittery, Maine. The results of the summer's 
work he has reproduced in a handsome folio volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Early New England Interiors,” ? and containing 
thirty-six full-page sketches, with descriptive letter-press. 
Most of the sketches are picturesque and pleasing, and 
one or two make some pretensions to beauty ; but, as a 
whole, they seem to show that the colonial style (if style 
it can be called) is neither definite enough nor attractive 
enough to invite a revival, though it would undoubtedly 
prove suggestive to architects and designers. The work 
was worth doing, however, and Mr. Little has done it 
well ; and students of our colonial annals will find that 
its pictures will greatly help their imaginations in recon- 
structing the social life of the period. 





1 Renée and Franz (Le Bleuet). From the French of Gustave 
Haller. (No. VII. Collection of Foreign Authors.) New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 196. 

2 Early New England Interiors. Sketched by Arthur Lit- 
tle. Boston: A, Williams & Co. Folio, Thirty-six Plates. 
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